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Seventeen years have passed since, upon the plain of 
Waterloo, the illustrious subject of thiiypemoir crowned 
his military fame ; and, by one surpasJ^I victory, closed 
his vast, various, and splendid services in the field. 

Of all the wars in which he was engaged, peace, “ the 
mother and the nurse of all that is good for man,” was the 
blessed end ! 

The difficulty of doing any justice in such narrow 
limits to the development of a military character so emi- 
nent and unrivalled as that of the Duke of Wellington, 
has IxKjn severely felt by the Author. To produce a 
closely digested narrative of his achievements, suitable 
for the general reader, is the object of these volumes. 

The bisk has been laborious ; for the Author had to 
read, compare, and reconcile many and various relations 
of the events which he describes ; and to extract and con- 
dense the facts which they contain. He owes full acknow- 
ledgments to the Histories of Colonel Jones, Mr. Southey, 
and Colonel Napier ; and especial thanks to some private 
friends, for the kindness with which they have afforded 
him information. 

• For the opinions, military or political, which may^ be 
expressed or implied in these volumes, as well as for their 
general style, the Author alone is responsible. 

The work being of a professional nature, that inter- 
ference which is generally understood to fall within the 
province of an Editor, has not, in the present instance, 
been exercised by Dr. Lardner. 


London, June 22, 1832. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE DUKE OF AVEU^INOTON’s FIRST APPOINTMENTS. — HIS FIRST SERVICE 
IN FLANDERS. — THE RETREAT FROM HOLLAND. — OBSERVATIONS 
UPON THAT CAMPAION— ON THE BRITISH ARMY. — THE DUKE SAILS 
FOR INDIA. 

The honorable Arthur Wellesley, now field-marshal of Eng- 
land, and duke of* Wellington, a younger son of the late earl 
of Mornington, and a brother of tli^^e present marquis Wellesley, 
received his first commission as an ensign of infantry in 1787. 
lie was tlien in Jiis eigliteentii year, and had been regularly 
educated for tlie profession of his choice. He studied for a time 
at the military academy of Angers in France, whither, at an 
early age, lie was prudently removed from Eton, where science 
is not taught. 

As .subaltern and (japtain ho ser^’ed both in tlie cavalry and 
infantry, and enjoyed the rare advantage of an early acquaint- 
ance with the field duties of both those arms. 

In the spring of 1703 he was promoted to a majority in the 
reginunit, and was advanced to tlie lieutenant-colonelcy of 
that corps, by jiurchase, in the autumn of tlio same year. 

A young man, in iJie command of a fine regiment, he sailed 
upon his first service from the Cove of Cork in tlie month of 
Mav, 1791. 

• The corps landed at Ostend in the latter end of June, and 
was already in garrison, w^hen lord Moira (with the troops 
originally destined for a chivalrous but unwise attempt in 
Britany) arrived at that place, to hold it as a point of support 
for the allied army in Flanders. 

The enemy, however, wns already in possession of Ypres on 
the one side, and of Bruges on the other. Near tKe former 
place the Austrian general, Clair&it, had just sustdhod three 
successive defeats, and had retired upon Ghent : — Walmodeii, 
the Hanoverian commander, being thus compelled to evacuate 
Bruges, had marched to join him. 
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That brave prince, the duke of Yor]^^vhose misfortune it 
was to have a command so ill-defined, that it would have per- 
plexed a much older and a far more experienced leader, was, 
as a consequence of these defeats, driven from his position at 
Toumay, and placed in circumstances very critical and dis- 
heartenmg. 

In this state of affairs lord Moira called a council of war ; and 
it was there agreed, that the mere defence of Ostciid, to which 
object his orders confined him, was not of so great importance 
as the immediate succor of the duke of York. Ostend was 
evacuated on the 20th of June. With about eight thousand 
men lord Moira marched by Bruges (from wliich place tlie 
JVench retired on his approach) to Ghent. On the same day 
the garrison under colonel Vyse embai*ked with such order 
and expedition, tliat the town was clear both of* troops and stores 
before sunset. 7'his brigade proceeded to tlie Scheldt, and, 
disembarking on the btmks of that river, joined the camp of the 
duke of York before Antwerp. 

It was here that lieutenant-colonel Wellesley, who accom- 
panied his regiment by sea from Ostend, first saw an .army in 
tlie field. It was at this moment, and upon this theatre of war, 
where there was no sound but of reverses, and no ])ro6pect 
but one dreary with expected disappointments, tlint tlie con- 
queror in so many battles made his first essay in arms. 

Here he received his first lessons in jiractical warfare, and 
here obtained that early notice and early praise, wliich bestow 
confidence, and which animate ambition. 

In the formal and stationary camps, and in the confined and 
chilling operations of this defensive campaign, there were few 
opportunities of distinction ; yet some occurred, and they wore 
eagerly improved. Lieutenant-colonel Wellesley commanded 
the 3^ regiment in every affair in which it was engaged. 
On the river Neethe; in a w^arm affair near tlie village of 
Boxtcl ; and in a hot skirmish on the Waal, it did g<x)d service. 

The allied army was not in strength to face the w^eighty 
masses of the French in battle ; but tlie British posts were oc- • 
casionally disturbed ; and to secure and preserve tfieir commu- 
nications some fighting was necessary. In the affairs alluded 
to, our young commander ivas not unobserved. At the close of 
the campaign he was selected by general David Dundas to cover, 
with the brigade to which his regiment was then attached, tlie 
memorable retreat from Holland: no mean distinction; for 
Dundas was an officer of high reputation, a strict disciplinarian, 
and an intrepid soldier. 

It was in the middle of January tliat this movement was de- 
cided on ; for two months previous the service had been trying. 
Both officers and soldiers were exhausted by continual fati^es ; 
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they had to auj^rt the rigors of winter, and long nights of 
ceaseless watching, without the clothing or the comforts suited 
to that cold climate and to the inclement season. 

Tlie BuiSerings on the retreat were yet more severe. The 
route from the frozen banks of the I^ch to those of the Yssel 
lay through the dreair and inhospitable provinces of Gueldre- 
land and Over- Yssel. The way was over desert and flat heaths: 
there were but few houses on the route, and these scattered 
singly or in small villages, or in mere hamlets, afibrding a sel- 
dom and insufficient cover for the troops. It was a hard frost : 
the wheel-tracks were covered with snow; and bitter winds 
and blinding storms of sleet blew keenly from the north-east, 
directly meeting them as they marched. If the fatigued soldier 
reposed too long, drowsiness w^ould steal over him ; and if not 
roused and urged forward on his road, he slept the sleep of 
death. Such casualties were numerous. Under these circum- 
stances no common zeal and activity were necessary in covering 
the retreat. The command of the rear-guard was a post of 
honor : it was filled with credit, and stamped lieutenant-colonel 
Wellesley tlieii as a man of promisg. Such 'was the rude expe- 
rience of his first campaign ; a campaign, however, pregnant 
with useful lessona It hod been carried on by councils of war, 
— divided councils ; — a campaign where the talents and cour- 
age of tlie generals were paralyzed for want of men, materiel, 
and money, and no less for want of well-defined commands, and 
full powers of action. Clairfait, the Austrian, was both able 
and brave ; Walmoden of Hanover was a man highly consider- 
ed ; and the British prince, tliough young and of no experience, 
was full of ardor and spirit, and was not without firm and intel- 
ligent advisers. 

But in this >\'ar, from the moment that Prussia entered Poland, 
the motives of all the continental allies became suspected, and 
the popularity of their cause in tlie Netherlands soon expired. 
When the inhabiUints clearly saw tlie inability to protect them, 
they became at first fearful, tlien wearied, and at length hostile ; 
a consequence that in no theatre of war should ever cause sur- 
prise, and is rarely a tlieme for any just reproach. For the ir- 
ritated feelings of a retiring and mortified soldiery some allow- 
ance may be made ; but the abuse poured out in England, at 
that period, upon the people of Fiunders and Holland was bitter 
and unmerited. 

Nothing but a sacred love of liberW, or a love for tlie existing 
government so strong as to supply, if possible, its place, or such 
a dread and hatred of tlie invader as prompts all sacrifice for his 
expulsion, will ever engage the peaceful dwellers in towns and 
villages in the toil and peril of a present and protracted warfire. 
Under all governments the smith plies his anvil, the rustic fbl- 
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lows his plow, the citizen opens his shop in the morning snd 
counts his gains in the evening ; and all these ask but to per- 
form their daily tasks, and eat their daily bread in peace. They 
ask individual liberty, and personal repose. It is true tliat the 
people of the Netherlands had shouted round the state coach of 
the emperor that very spring at Brussels. The pageantry of 
the inauguration of a duke of Brabant had amused their eyes, 
and cheated them of a few cheers ; but events soon showed the 
weakness of their Gssar, and in tlie moment of trial tliey for- 
sook him. The Dutch had more to contend for, and were, at 
first, in earnest ; but they, too, felt their own weakness ; they 
saw that of the allies ; and they were hopeless of any eflcctiial 
resistance. Moreover, as a maritime nation, they had always a 
jealousy of English, and this prevented the cordiality of a 
generous co-operation. The French, for which they may thank 
the coarse policy of their enemies, w’ere all united : they had 
numbers and energj^; and, flushed with the triumph of Fleurus, 
they were not to be resisted by a motley army of jealous allies, 
acting amid a people indifterent to their success. The English 
evacuated Holland, execrating the inhabitants; and the IIol- 
landers saw them depart with no equivocal expressions of their 
dislike. 

Notwithstanding all their sufferings, the English soldiers re- 
turned home in good heart ; satisfleS that they had maintained 
the national character for true valor on every occasion that of^ 
fered for its display. 

They return^, too, with a feeling about the bonnets roufres 
and sans-culoites of republican France, differing little from the 
prejudice of their forefatliers against the wooden shoes and soup 
maifcre of her monarchy. Well for England that they did. 
By this feeling, conspiring with the old national antitxithie.s, and 
combined with the good sense and right judgment of the re- 
flecting, the pestilence of the licentious and inflde] sentiments 
which, at that period, poisoned the whole atmosphere of France, 
was stayed within the confines of her own conquests. 

That English spirit was the safeguard of the people from the 
corrupting and inflammatory language of those very levellers 
who were soon after trodden under foot by tlie iron heel of a 
military despot ; an idol of their own raising, and tlie object of 
a slavish though splendid worship. 

That spirit enabled England to carry tlirough, with perse- 
verance and patience, a long and glorious war ; — a w'ar, not as 
many perversely contend, for the weak cause and the weak 
house of Bourbon, but for her own sacred institutions. 

Somewhere the battle must have been fought ; and if Spain 
and the Netherlands had not furnished fields for the contest, it 
must sooner or later have been fought upon her own green hills 
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at home ; and the pendants of her gallant fleets^ instead of fly- 
ing in constant triumph upon the iar ocean, must have been 
drooping on the dull watch in sight of her own shores. That 
spirit in her fleets and armies, under the guidance of such in- 
struments as Gbd gave us in their leaders, has raised England 
to that pinnacle of power, wealth, and influence, to which she 
has now attained, and from which nothing but suicidal folly can 
cast her down. 

But we return to the steps of one who has been honored, 
above all other instruments, individually, in bringing about tiiese 
great results : — be it remembered, too, not as an aspiring usurper, 
but as the free-born general of a constitutional army, as the 
loyal subject of an English king, and the faithful servant of the 
English people. 

Sucli was the aspect of our continental relations at the period 
just mentioned, that, for a time, the British soldier could see no 
held in all Europe whereon to display his enterprise and win 
renown. 

Short, however, as was this campaign in Flanders, though 
there was no battle, and but little fighting, it had shown to 
Wellesley a something of war upon the grand scale; for it was 
in an army of sixty-eight battalions, and eighty squadrons, that 
he had served. He had seen troops of various nations, ditlering 
in tlieir discipline, tlieir habits, tlieir costume, and their aspect 
He had heard those grand sounds with which he was to have 
so long and so glorious a familiarity in after-life : the distant 
boom of the hostile gun ; the nigh thunder of batteries of can- 
non ; the rolling of musketry ; the tread of columns ; the 
trampling of squadrons, and tlie voice of the trumpet There 
was yet another sound he had heard, — the dauntless cheers, the 
loud hurroii of those soldiers whom, under happier auspices, and 
on a more glorious theatre of action, he was so often to lead 
against tlie eneniies of his country, and to guide to victory and 
glory. 

^ While he had witnessed the excellent spirit and brave bear- 
ing of English soldiers, he had also marked their defects, and 
listened probably, to the complaints made against their disci- 
pline, interior economy, and temper, by their Austrian allies, 
with no light or inattentive ear. The Austrians in that cam- 
paign reproached tlie British for being disdainful ; admitted that 
tliey were brave, and reaily for all great occasions, but com- 
plained that tliey were indolent, negligent, and indifferent in 
the discharge of all those minor calls, — ^tliose labors, fatigues, 
and pickets, in whicli tlie duties of a prolonged warfare mainly 
consist High courage was, at tliat time, as always, the great 
distinction, the brilliant merit of our soldiery ; but the system 
of our regimental economy was comparatively bad; all our 
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military institutions were defective and vicious; few depe^ 
ments of the army were conducted with intelligence, some with 
a knovim want of integrity : the commissariat and medical de* 
partments were notoriously incapable ; nor were the talents and 
acquirements necessary for the prompt and intelligent discharge 
of their important duties commonly found even among officers 
of the genera] staff. 

Too much praise can never be assigned to the wise regula- 
tions by which tlie late duke of York labored for years, at a 
subsequent period, to remedy these sad evils, and great was the 
improvement he effbeted ; but it is to the prejiaratory system 
and discipline of a Dundos, a Cathcart, and a Moore, and to the 
large and practical application of tlieir principles by a Welling- 
ton, that we ow e tlie present character, efficiency, and, above 
all, the present fame of the English anny. 

On tlie return of the troops from Holland, the 33d regiment, 
os soon as it was reported fit for service, w^'as ordered upon 
an expedition then fitting out against the West Indies, and 
sailed, early in 1795, with the fleet under the orders of admiral 
Christian. 

The fleet made several attempts to put out to sea, but was 
repeatedly driven back by adverse winds. Owing to these 
delays, the 33d was countermanded, ordered to land, and sailed 
again in April, 1790, for Uio Cape and Indio. Thus a star 
whicli might have set early in the West in obscurity, and per- 
haj)8 deaili, arose in the Eist W’ilh life and hrightJicsk 

Ijord Morniiigton, tlie present marquis Welh'sley, being ap- 
pointed governor-general of India in 1797, the interests of his 
brother were not forgotten. Licutcnant-colonel Wellesley w^as 
promoted to the rank <d’ colonel. 

During his voyage to India, it is yet remembered by one of 
his fellow-.pfisserigers, that he passed much time in his cabin 
diligently reading, to prejwire himself for command and conduct 
in that country. Distinguishable from young men of his age 
and station by no affected singulaTitios, he was quietly Inyiqg 
the foundation of his renown. Birth and high connexion had 
given him quick promotion and early advancement to responsible 
command, — but they could do no more. Men gniw not to 
greatness by accident, but by those personal endowrmonts, whicli 
are, in the first place, the gifts of Providence ; and after, by a 
constant improvement of them, by steady preparation, strong 
will, and undiverted resolve. 
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CHAP. n. 

MILITARY ASPECT OF INDIA. — POLITICAL STATE. — THE WAR WITH 

TIPPOO SULTAN. — ASSEMBLY OF THE BRITISH ARMY CHARGE OF 

COLONEL WELLESLEY. — MARCH OF THE ARMY. — AFFAIR OF MALA- 
VELLY. — AFFAIR OF POSTS ON INVESTING 8KRINGAPATAM. 

MfiJTABT services in the East rarely obtain that notice to- 
which they are justly entitled. The scene in which they are 
acted is remote ; and the laurels of our brave men from India 
have always lost a something of their freshness before we gaze 
on them at home. Moreover, it is an effort of the imagination 
to realize the aspect of Asiatic warfare, and to many readers 
such edbrts are at once painful and vain. 

They content themselves with considering that the enemies 
in India are black. They draw some distinction, indeed, be- 
tween the black of Africa and of Asia; but, so &r as bodily 
power and personal prowess are concern^, it is in favor of the 
former. The Asiatic is tliought an effeminate and silken slave, 
whose nerves tremble at the report of a cannon, and whose 
prancing horses are only used for security or flight This is no 
fancy picture ; Englishmen accoimted intelligent thus spoke of 
India fifty short years ago; and to this hour, except among 
those interested in Indian affairs by the course of their studies, 
by connexion with llie services or commerce of that country, or 
by that large and active spirit of inquiry which an attachment 
to the cause of schools and missions has awakened, a like igno- 
rance obtains, and a like apathy in the concerns of India is ol- 
wiws manifest 

fofore the period, however, of which we are about to speak, 
the attention of England had been a little roused by the talk 
of bloody and severe combats in the East, in which the superi- 
ority of her arms, though triumphantly maintained, had not 
been undisputed. 

It required all the energy of lord Cornwallis, and the utmost 
efforts of his brave ofi[icers and gdlant men, to reduce the 
strength, and humble the pride, of Tippoo, the sultan of Mysore. 
This prince inlierited, from a warlike father, a kingdom, usurped 
by violence and enlarged by conquest, and with it the cherished 
spirit of that stem and bitter hatred to the English which Hyder 
Ali had always manifested in life, and recommended in death. 
The names of Hyder and Tippoo had sounded on the English 
ear as those of fbemen not to be totally d^ised ; and a vague 
notion of what Mahometan fierceness, guided by French coun- 
sels and French discipline, might effect, caused them to estimate 
VoL. I. B 
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anew, though still imperfectly, both the clangers and the glory 
of Indian service. The fact is, Tippoo had a trained infimtry, 
a numerous artillery, expert gunners, and an active courageous 
cavalry. In the discipline and instruction of his infantry and 
artillery he was aided by adventurers from France. These men 
were greatly encouraged and richly rewarded. 

Although Tippoo was undoubtedly by far the most formidable 
enemy of England among the native princes, yet neither were 
tlie Mahratta chieftains mere leaders of predatory horse. In the 
army of Hcindia,* there were seventy-two battalions of foot, 
under French officers, organized in ten brigades, to which were 
attached no fewer than ffiur hundred and sixty pieces of can- 
non. To this force must be added vast numbers of irregular 
infantry armed only with a matchlock, or witli sword and 
shield, or with the spear. Many thousands of these last were 
composed of Patans or Rohillas, men of a fierce and desperate 
courage, robust and hardy, patiently enduring fatigue, and never 
appalled by fire. 

With regard to the Mahratta horse, little if any discipline 
was ever successfully establislied among them. The best Mah- 
ratta horsemen serve by tenure of land, either personal, or under 
a chief landholder ; others come as volunteers, to he enrolled 
for pay; or they arc the hired riders of the hors^ of others 
again, who receive all the pay themselvea The volimtccrs are 
numerous, and consist of such individuals, floating loose on tlie 
sur&ce of Indian society, as have by any means possessed tliem- 
selves of a horse and arms ; but they are all of the military cast, 
that is, bom, bred, and exercised to the use of arms. India 
abounds with martial and ^warlike figures. 

These horsemen are not cowards, they fear not death, they 
fear not the point of the spear or the edge of the sabre. Hence, 
if prey, or baggage, or vengeance, be their object, tliey will 
hover near, they will invite the skirmish, they will challenge 
the personal encounter, they will ride up even to the very muz- 
des of your muskets. But to excite them to this, there must 
be the stimulus of a golden hope, or of a bitter hate ; for otlior- 
wise, as warfare is their condition of life, tliey are not eager in 
action. Above all things they dread the exposure or loss of 
their horses, which are at once the sources of their subsistence, 
their titles of service, their treasure, and their pride. It may 
be readily understood that these men abhor the irksomeness and 
restraint of all exercise or discipline. They sweep wide prov- 
inces by rapid and desolating marches. Terror tells of tlieir 
coming ; tears and famine, silence and blood, show where tliey 
have passed. Whenever they venture as a body to draw up 


* Tbe moDt coiuidcrable of those chiefs 
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and await a disciplined cava^, they become an easy conquest 
They have no good fonnation; their very crowds encumber 
tiiem ; tlie fronts presented by regular and well-trained squad- 
rons, and rapidly changed or wheeled at the blast of a trumpet 
confound and perplex tliem ; they are scattered like a dock of 
sheep, and sabred as they fly. In any contest however, where 
infantry are thinned by Arc, or broken by any accident or diffi- 
culty of ground, these horse, who scramble anywhere, will 
pour among tlicm with fury, and witli lance and sword do terri- 
bly tlie work of deatli. A large host of them, seen from afer, 
presents a brilliant appearance : they have turbans and garments 
of many colors ; tlie horses of the chiefs, and of all such as can 
afltird it are sliowily caparisoned ; and, in particular, the breast- 
plates glitter with silver: every neck is curved by a standing 
martingale; and tlieir many neighings come down upon the 
wind loud and lordly. I'hcir horses are, for the most part tall, 
bony, and vicious ; the poorest of these Mahrattas, however, ore 
mounted on low lean cattle, and their equipment is of a corre- 
spondent meanness. They havc^ also, some of them, a beautiful 
kind of pony, hnndsomi' anrl spirited, Rising above thirteen hands, 
and firized even by their chiefe, but not for battle. 

Such are Indian armies; and tlie reader should possess the 
picture, to be enabled to follow, with a livelier interest, the ser- 
vices of colonel Wellesley in the East. lie should be told also 
that India is a country where the roads are difficult, and some- 
times, from the nature of the soil, for whole days and weeks 
impasstible : — tliat on the plains they are broad tracks ; in the 
mountainous country, narrow and rocky passes, requiring im- 
mense labor in the transport of artillery ; and that every river, 
nay, at some sca.sons, eveiy stream, is a serious obstacle. A few 
of the large fortresses of the native powers are armed and 
defended, though imperfectly, yet mucli after the European 
manner; but tlie many are lofty and ditlicult of access; con- 
structed of solid mason^, with double and winding gateways ; 
having walls of a terrific height, without any ramparts and 
round towers at tlie angles. It is quite fearful to stand upon 
some of the walls our soldiers have mounted in hot blood, and 
carried by escalade in our Indian w^rs. 

Exposure to sultry suns; long marches; the endurance of 
fiitigue, thirst, and hunger, and the experience of hard fighting, 
— ^these things make honorable veterans ; and all Englishmen, 
who served in India from the year 1780 to 1804, had their full 
share of such hardships, and have large titles to honor. 

We have now to relate an interesting struggle, and shall give 
the stories of the war of Mysore, and 3iat in the Deccan, witli 
a briefl plain fidelity. 

When the marquis Wellesley arrived in India to succeed lord 

Uttsupani JaikrisUna Public Lxbrajy 

Accb. 
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Teigmnouth in the government of that country, he found the 
British interests menaced by the secret designs of many ene- 
mies The most formidable and inveterate of these was the 
sultan Tippoo, ruler of Mysore. He had entered into secret 
correspondence with the French ; had sent ambassadors to the 
local TOvemment in the Isle of France ; and, by them, letters 
to be forwarded to the executive directory in Europe. Both by 
his envoys and his letters he invited the alliance of the French 
government, and tlieir aid in officers and men, having projected, 
as he told them, a war with the English, which he only awaited 
their assistance to commence : at tlie same time he declared to 
them that his object was to drive the English out of India. 

It was also known that he had sent accredited agents to tlie 
court of Zemaun Shah, king of Cabul and Candahar, prompting 
him to invade our territories from the north : — ^moreover, he was 
suspected of an intrigue witii the Malirattas, whom he was 
inviting to make common cause against the British. 

The state of our alliances in the Deccan was apparently des- 
perate: French influence was paramount at the court of the 
nizam. The court of the pcishwa* at Poonah was at tlie mercy 
of Scindiah, who lay near witli an army, and dictated all its 
measures. French officers possessed the ear of Scindiah. The 
rajah of Berar was known to be secretly hostile to the English ; 
and the adventurous chief, Holkor, always ready for war and 
plunder, would not be slow to join the league. 

A proclamation issued by the governor of the Isle of France 
reached Bengal early in June, 1798. No sooner was this made 
known, than the Carnatic, alarmed and despondent, began to 
dread immediate invasion, and a renewal of all those horrors of 
which she hod before tasted the bitterness and misery. The 
fourth paragraph of this proclamation distinctW stated, that 
Tippoo only awaited the moment, when the French should 
come to his assistance, to declare war against tlie English, — all 
of whom he ardently desired to expel from India. 

The authenticity of this document was at first doubted ; but 
was soon confirni^ by good testimony, and by the flict, that a 
French vessel arrived at Mangalore on the coast of Malabar, 
and landed one hundred men and several officers for the service 
of Tippoo, by whom they were instantly received. 

The marquis Wellesley immediately decided upon a war; 
but, until his measures of preparation were complete, he de- 
layed the open declaration. lie ordered the armies of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar to be immediately assembled ; but so bad 


* Tbe considered head of the Mohratta powers, and the real sovereign of 
the Poonah state, though nominally only the chief minister of the rajah of 
Batura, a mere cipher. 
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and inefficient was the state of the former, that tliis could not, 
at the moment, be done. 

To improve and stren^en our alliance with the nizam was 
the next object. This prince had a corps of fourteen tlioiisand 
men in his service, commanded by French officers. These offi- 
cers had acquired an ascendency so considerable at his court, 
that Ills nominal alliance was, to us, not only useless but dan- 
^rerous. Marquis Wellesley boldly and without delay negotiated 
tor tlie augmentation of the British force at Hyderabad, and for 
the dismissal of the French officers serving with the nizam. 
These great objects were most happily attained. By a new 
treaty, an addition was made to the British subsidiary force of 
4400 men. To fulfil these engagements at once, troops, which 
had been held in secret preparation, were assembled by general 
Harris with such promptitude, Oiat, although the treaty was 
only ratified at Fort William on the 18th of September, our 
troops reached Hyderabad on tlic lOth of October, and, assisted 
by the cavalry of the nizam, they surrounded tlie French force 
on the 22d, disarmed the sepoys, and arrested the European 
officers. All this was effected wit]iout bloodshed. A mutiny 
against tlieir officers had broken out in the French camp; a 
state of things which, of course, prevented any efifcctual resist- 
ance. The body disarmed was about 11,000 men. Captain 
James Kirkpatrick, the resident, captain John Malcolm, and colo- 
nel Roberts, conducted this afiSiir, in their \^rious relations, with 
great address and uncommon firmness. The zeal and courage 
of captain Malcolm were, from circumstances, most conspicu- 
ous. This master-stroke of poli(^ was hailed by the British at 
both presidencies as an augu^ of a good and vigorous admin- 
istration. 

The marquis now came to Fort St. George to advance the 
preparations for war by his presence. As soon as all things 
were ready, he addressed a remonstrance to Tippoo Sultan on 
his late conduct. This not being replied to, he directed the 
advance of the army on the 3d of February. On the 13th there 
come a short, unsatisfactory letter from Tippoo ; his reply to 
which lord Wellesley dated on tlie 22d, affixing the same date 
to a declaration of war, which was made in die name of the 
English and their allies. 

It has been argued bv some that this war was forced upon 
Tippoo, and that lord Wellesley was not justified in these 
measurea The fact is, it was not war tliat was forced upon 
Tippoo, but the time of commencing it. War was already in 
his heart. He never would, he never could, have rested in 
amity with us. His attitute of peace was treacherous ; it was 
but the couching of the tij^er prei»ratory to its spring. As the 
hunters go forth from an Indian village to destroy the terror of 
B2 
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their herds^ seeking him in his own lair, so the British, that her 
trembling subjects in the Carnatic might sleep in security, 
marched to assault this dangerous and dreaded enemy in his 
own capital. 

The preparations for this campaign were made upon a large 
scale, and manifested the intention m the government to destroy 
the power of Mysore. As little as possible was left to what is 
callra the fortune of war. It is a sound principle in war, that 
by taking the held strong, campaigns are rendei^ ^rt as well 
as decisive. There is always, tlierefbre, in the end, a saving of 
treasure, and of what is a million times more valuable, of human 
life: — a principle, by the way, to which in Europe English 
ministers have rarely if ever attended. The army of the Car- 
natic, including the subsidiary force from Hyderabad, and tliree 
thousand of the nizam's own in&ntry, amounted to thirty thou- 
sand combatants. Six tliousand native horse belonging to the 
nizam, and not included in the above statement, marched witli 
this army. This cavalry was led by Meer Allum, a general of 
the nizam'a The charge of colonel Wellesley in this force 
was considerable: he commanded all the infantry of tlie ni- 
zam, to which his own corps, the 38d, had been attached ; and 
he made this campaign at the head of eleven battalions. 

The assembled force encamped upon the frontier of Tippoo’s 
tenitorics on the 4th of March: the day following, general 
Harris dispatched lord Wellesley’s letter to the sultan, declared 
war, and commenced hostilities. His advanced corps of infantry 
marched upon some hill forts in front : tliey surrendered with- 
out resistance, or were abandoned as the troops approached 
them. 

When the army of tlie Carnatic passed the eastern frontier 
of Mysore, that of the western coast, amounting to 6400 men, 
was also marching upon Seringapatam. This last force had 
been assembled at Connanore under general Stuart, and was 
destined to combine its operations with those of general Harris. 

Tippoo’s first movement was easterly, as if to oppose the ad- 
vance of Harris ; but he suddenly broke up from his encamp- 
ment at Seringapatam, and taking with him the flower of his 
infantry, marched swiftly upon the division coming from Can- 
nanore. He encamped near them on the 5th. Some of the 
tents were observed by^eneral Stuart ; but from the nature of 
the country, which is'TOll of jungle, or tall thick underwood, 
that officer could not ascertain his numbers ; neither was he 
aware that the sultan himself was present in the camp. The 
disposition of Stuart’s force was as follows : — Three native bat- 
talions, under colonel Montresor, were posted in advance at 
Seedaseer. After the appearance of the enemy on the 5th, 
they were reinforced by another battalion. The rest of the 
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troops, with the park and provisicois, were encamped at Seeda- 
poor and Ahmootenar ; the first were eight miles, the latter 
twelve, in rear of this position. The country here is covered 
with wood, and favorable for concealed movements. Between 
the hours of nine and ten on the forenoon of the 6th, the enemv, 
having penetrated the jungle with great secrecy, came suddenly 
upon the brigade of Montrcsor, and attacked him in front and 
re^ at the same moment, with fierce impetuosity. 

assailed battalions, though pressed by superior numbers, 
behtved with all steadiness, and defended themselves with reso- 
lub) bravery. It was five hours before general Stuart could 
arrive to their support ; and even then, that division of the ene- 
which was in the rear of Montrcsor, still for half an hour 
rr^sted his advance ; but at last they gave way, and retired on 
aM sides in confusion. The sultan had more than 11,000 men 
ki action at Seedaseer, and lost about 1500. The brave brigade 
(f Montrcsor lost only 140 men. This action is worthy of re- 
mark, as on lx)th sides the combatants were natives of Hindos- 
tnn. The sultan remained in his camp at Periapatam till the 
11th, without molesting Montrcsor^ or Stuart again, and then 
marched once more upon the army of tlie Carnatic. On the 
14tli of March this army encamped in sight of Bangalore. Four 
thousand of the enemy’s best cavalry came forward to recon- 
noitre it, and after receiving a few shot from the field-pieces of 
the advanced guard, drew off quietly. From the neighborhood 
of Bangalore, before which fortress he made no delay, three 
roads lead to Seringapatam : general Harris took the soutliern, 
by Kaunkaunhully. The march was tedious in the extreme ; 
his anny was five days in accomplishing tlie same distance 
traversed by lord Cornwallis with a battering train, eight years 
before, in two. The equipments, provisions, and stores were 
not more tlian sufficient, nor were they, for an Indian army, 
more cumbrous than usual ; but they required large means of 
transiK)rt ; and though there was carriage enough to meet the 
want on the returns, yet was tliere at the moment some disap- 
pointment as to the quantity of bullocks, still more as to their 
quality, and rate of marching. The evil originated with the 
native contractors, who, finding themselves, by some new regu- 
lations, abridged of their customary and fraudulent gains, im- 
peded the movements in a manner wlu|h no prudence could 
foresee, and no exertion, no anger, no flbishmcnt could avail 
to rectify. The provoking immobility of feature, and the stub- 
born purpose, which a native of that class exhibits, when gain 
or revenge is his object, con alone be conceived by those who 
have witnessed it. The impatient and active ^irits on the staff 
of that army wore continually engaged in fruitless endeavors to 
move tliosf sullen contractors. That this vexatious experience, 
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and the insight it gave him into the native clioracter, and com- 
missariat arrangements, were not lost upon colonel Wellesley, 
his rapid and unimpeded marches in the Deccan, at a subsequent 
period, abundantly testify ; and it is remarkable that the Britisli 
army has never had a geneml so minutely attentive to the com- 
missariat department, to his means of transport, his depots and 
supplies, as this great commander. 

To return. General Harris encamped at Kaunkaunhully on 
tlie 2l8t. The sultan oflered no opposition to these movements ; 
he even retired from the strong heights on the eastern banks of 
the Maddoor river, without disputing the passage. On tlie 27th, 
however, general Harris tbiind the enemy lifted, and drawn 
up on the high ground beyond Maluvelly. Tliey iired upon the 
army, and manifested an intention to prevent their encamping. 
A disposition was, tlierefore, made to compel them to tight or 
retire. The 33d regiment, and the troops of the nizam, under 
colonel Wellesley, lormcxl and advanced upon the lelt, supported 
by the regular cavalry under general Floyd. The right mc>ved 
forward under the more imm^iatc direction of general Harris. 
The pickets of the army were for a time considerably annoyed 
by the rockets of the enemy, and tlicir cannonade ; but os soon 
as the formations were completed, tlieir lire was answered by 
such field-pieces as could be brought up ; the line advanced ; 
the affair became general along the whole front, and they were 
driven from the field. In this engagement some of the sultan’s 
troops manifested great courage. Two thousand of the best 
trained of his turbaned infantry advanced firmly ujion the British 
:33d, and came witiiin sixty paces before delivering their fire. 
The 33d, led by colonel Wellesley, charged these Cushoons, and 
overthrew them witli the bayonet The horses of general 
Floyd were soon amidst their broken ranks, and thc‘y fell fast 
before tlie sabres of ins men, whose red horse-hair plumes shook 
over them fierce and pitiless.* 

General Harris crowed the Cauvery at Sosilay, where there 
is an easy ford ; this movement was unexpected by tlie sultan, 
and was effected without loss or interruption. On the 2d of 
April, Tippoo reconnoitred the British for some hours whDe 
taking up their ground from a hill in their front, and on the 
4th he had again a full view of the whole line as it passed along 
the high grounds about four miles from his capital. 

On the 5th of April the army finally took up its position be- 
fore Seringapatam for the siege. The camp was formed oppo- 


* The British dragoons in India, at that perioil, wure of the bravest ; but the 
habit of encountering men who gave no quarter caused them to be savage in 
tlie hot moment of the melie. Their heJineiM were surmounted bt thick 
plumes of red horee-hair, wliicli fell over ttieir right cheeks, and gave them a 
stern look. 
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site the west iace of the fort, at the distance of 3500 yordsL 
The right was on commanding OTound, — the lefl flank was 
doublv secured an aqueduct and the river Cauvery. This 
aqueduct served in many places, in its winding course, as a 
strong intrcnchment, and several deep and difficult ravines in 
the rear of the encampment gave it protection from any sudden 
irniptions of the enemy’s enterprising horse. This pleasant 
camp was strong, secure, and abundantly supplied with fine 
water ; in addition to these advantages, there were in the lines 
five large topes : the feathery cocoa, and the toD and slender 
areca, and thick clusters of tlie graceful liamboo, adorned them. 
But the advantage here was not their beauty or their shade : 
they furnished tiiose materials for carrying on the works which 
have generally to be fetched witli much labor, and, if on 
enemy be strong in cavalry, with much interruption, from a 
distance. 

The position, however, was found to be in part exposed to 
some little annoyance from the enemy’s advanced posts, espe- 
cially from their rocket-men. An attack was directed upon two 
of these posts tlie same night, under colonels Wellesley and 
Shaw : it failed ; colonel 8haw, indeed, got possession of a 
ruined vilhige, and, sheltered by the cover of its walls, was 
enabled to hold it throughout the night The column of colonel 
Wellesley, when it entered the tope on which it was directed 
was suddenly afswiled by a hot fire of musketry and rockets: it 
was thrown into confusion and withdrawn. Such is the frequent 
fate of a niglit-attack, in which, if the assailants do not actually 
surprise the foe, and create a panic, however brave the men, 
however able the leader, without a certain and confident know- 
ledge of the ground, and light enough to distinguish both it and 
their opponents, they are moving they know not where, and 
fighting they know not what The uncertain footing of a mere 
walk in the dark upon strange ground belongs to every man’s 
experience. The following day general Hairis mode fuller 
dispositions with a view to drive in the whole line of the ene- 
my’s outposts, lie directed three simultaneous attacks on their 
right flank, their left, and their centre, and these attacks were 
to be made under cover of guns previously posted ; moreover, 
the attacking columns were stronger. Colonel Wellesley again 
commanded the attack upon the Sultan-pettah tope, and it waa 
carried with skill and resolution. 

The attacks of colonel Wallace on the right, and colonel 
Shaw on the left, were alike successful. These assaults secured 
a connected line of posts within l^K) yards of the fort, ei^nd- 
ing two miles in leng^, firom the river on the left to the village 
of Sultanpct on the right. 
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CHAP. m. 

SnEGE OF BSRINGAPATAM. — THE BTOBM AND CAPTURE. — » COLONEL 
WELLESLEY APPOINTED GOVERNOR 

The fort or city of Seringapatam is situated on a small island 
formed by the river Cauvery, which breaking against tlie rocky 
bank disparts its stream into separate but wide channels : the 
waters flow sluggishly along, till tliey meet about tliree miles 
below. 

The city is built at the upper end, and the arms of the river 
at that point embrace tlie walls. The island has a naked, dreary 
appearance, and is about a mile in width below the city. The 
place is fortified in the old Indian &shion. Obstacles are clum- 
sily multiplied, and, especially at the south-west angle, wall 
rises above wall in complicated obstruction. Many of the bas- 
tions are square, but tlicre are a few of the regular Eiiropi'an 
form ; they are connected, however, by walls, long, lofty, and 
straight, after the manner of tlie Hindoos. The north-western 
angle was that selected by the general as the point of attack : 
the river at tliat season was low, its bed wide, and flllcd with 
rocks and fragments of granite. 

The Bombay army, under Stuart, from tlie western coast, and 
general Floyd, who had been detached with the cavalry to cover 
their advance, joined on the 14tli. The sultan's horse had 
hovered close and constantly upon their line of march, and been 
very active in their annoyance. The progress of tlie worlds was 
now rapid : on the 17th the Bombay troops were established and 
well covered within a thousand yards of tlic western angle of 
the fort; and the bed of a watercourse on tlie souUiern side, 
witliin a like distance, w^as seized at the same moment. 

On the 2()th, in the evening, tlie enemy waa dislodged from 
an advanced intrenchment with considerable loss, and a parallel 
was opened on the spot within seven hundred and eighty yards 
of the fort 

On the 22d a column of 6000 infantry, with lolly’s corps of 
Frenchmen, made a furious sally upon the Bombay army : lliey 
were received with steadiness ; and after many times rciieating 
tlieir fierce efflirts, were compelled to retire with the loss of six 
or seven hundred men. 

On the evening of the 26th some intrenchments of the enemy 
behind the bank of a watercourse within 380 yards of the place 
were assaulted and carried. Of these attacks colonel Wellesley, 
who commanded in the trenches, had the immediate direction. 
Their success was rendered complete by the spirited and timely 
support of colonel Campbell. The fighting was obstinate, and 
our loss considerable. 
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On the mornings of the 30th a breaching battery op^ed on 
the bafltion ; at sunrise on the 2d of May another battery opened 
upon the curtain to its right; these and the supporting batteries 
kept up a loud thunder, and beat weightily upon the walls. A 
magazine of rockets blew up in tlie fort, and threw its ruinous 
and terrific firework fiir up into tlie war-clouded sky; salvo 
upon salvo lodged ponderous shot upon the shaken walls. A 
practicable breach was soon made in the/atesse braye wall, and 
on the evening of the third the main rampart was a heap, and a 
yawning ruin. Scaling-ladders, fascines, and other materiel for 
the assault, were sent to the trenches after sunset the same 
evening. When the sun rose on the morrow, the brave battal- 
ions destined for the storm were already concealed in the 
trenches. 

I'wo thousand five hundred Europeans and one thousand 
eight hundred natives were appointed to tliis sendee, under 
major-general Baird. The hour for the assault was well cho- 
sen ; it was that sultry hour of early afternoon, which is through- 
out the east a season of profound repose ; when lassitude is felt 
in all its enervating power ; when, after the meal at noon, all 
natives compose themselves to sleep or rest. Hot, panting, 
bronthless for the sig al, men from the far north and west, that 
had left their thresholds at home fair flaxen-headed youths, lay 
by their native comra 's looking up to the fierce sun, and welt 
nigli as swart a.s the 3 ^ 

'riie sleepy silence whi^'h nung over the city, and the awful 
stillnf\sH in the trenoLes, we* suddenly broken by the voice of 
Ikurd; — “Come, rnv brave teUows! follow me, and prove your- 
selves wortliy L the name of British soldiers,” was the brief 
nppto., with w*'ich, springing out of the trenches, sword in 
band, he summoned the bold men to the overthrow of a king- 
dom. He w'as answered by the quick and fom^ard rush of the 
“ forlorn hope” as they broke past him ; and was close followed 
by the columns under colonels Sherbrooke and Dunlop. The 
summit of the breach, after a short struggle on the slope with 
a few gallant Mysoreans, who started out on the instant, was 
crowned in six minutes ; a British color was there displayed by 
the brave sergeant t of the "forlorn,” who as he gave the shout 
of triumph, and felt the hot throb of honors already won, fell 
dead by a shot from within the fert. 

The face of the wide breach was soon crowded with men ; 
and when collected in sufficient fercc to enter upon the ram- 


* A city in India besicf^d preaents ninht after niffht a aublime anectacle to 
the beflieRen, from the larjre and frcqnent use made by Indiana of blue-Iighta 
and other fireworka. beaidea rt)cketa which arc thrown in great quantities, and 
are very troubleacme and deatriictive. 
t Ilia name was Graham 
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port, they filed off to the right and left, driving the enemy 
Dei^ them, who fled particularly on the right, wiUi unresisting 
panic.* Numbers threw down tlieir arms and rushed out of the 
mrt One body of fugitives eflected their escape by lowering 
themselves with the long folds of their unrolled turbans, from 
the lofty wall at the south-western angle ; but of these the more 
inactive and irresolute were dashed to pieces upon the rocky 
bottom of the ditch. Upon the left, however, the column of 
colonel Dunlop, who had himself been wounded in a personal 
conflict with one of Tippoo’s sirdars, on the slope of the 
teeach, was vigorously opposed. The enemy took post behind 
the traverses which tlicy had constructed, and defended them, 
one after the other, witli such resolution as frequently to bring 
our front to a stand. Nor would this difficulty have been easily 
surmounted, had the detachment of the 12th regiment, British, 
failed in passing the ditch between the exterior and inner ram- 
part A narrow strip of ground left for the passage of the 
workmen was by happy chance discovered ; the rampart was 
climbed ; the detachment advanced along it, flanked these for- 
midable traverses, and cleared tlicm by their fire. In this quar- 
ter the sultan himself had liithcrto fought in person, firing from 
behind a traverse like a common soldier, his attendants aver 
with such steadiness and effect, that he brought down many of 
the assailants. 


But when on all sides tlie English w^ere gaining ground; 
when those of the right attack were seen in tlierr crimson uni- 
forms, over the eastern gate ; when on all the worlds the dis- 
mayed Mysoreans were resigning the contest, and abandoning 
their post^ Tipf^ retired along tlic nortliern rampart. 

Coming up witli one of his horses he mounted, complaining 
of fiitigue, and of tlie aching of a lo^, hi which he had been 
formerly wounded. He now r^e slowly, with what object none 
can tell, not away, out o^’ the city, as he might have done, but 
to a bridge that crossed the inner ditch, and led by a covered 
gateway into the town. As he was entering tliis gateway he 
received a wound from a musket-boll. The place was soon filUnl 
with fugitives, both from without and within ; for on both sides 
the British were now advancing. The archway was so choked 
with people that he could not pass through the crowd ; and the 
cross-fire of the conquerors soon made it a heap of the dead 
and the dying. His horse sunk under him, wounded ; his palan- 
qum was at hand, and bis attendants disengaged him from tlie 
sacKle, and placed him upon it This was tiieir last service — 
removal was impossible. In a few minutes English soldiers 


* A captain Molle of the Scotch Brigade pursued them with such ardor thnt, 
nosupported, he gained a cavalier, and raising his hat on his sword suminoiied 
his men to take possession of it. 
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pressed into the gateway. One of them, attracted by the glit- 
tering of the golden buckle, snatched at Ike sultan's sword-Selt. 
Tippoo, with such stren^ as yet remained to him, made a cut 
at the soldier, and wounded him in the knee. The man drew 
back, raised his piece, and shot the sultan deliberately through 
the temple, little knowing that it was the stem unyielding king, 
who fell back upon the litter dead. In the hot search for plun- 
der, the body was thrown out of the palanquin, and lay hidden 
for a time beneath a heap of slain. While Tippoo, in the con- 
sciousness that his kingdom was departed from him, provoked 
the fate he probably desired, all was alarm and terror in the 
palace. Baird, who had been formerly, for three y^rs, the fet- 
tered and captive tenant of a lothesome hovel in this very city, 
now stood before the palace-gates as a victor. 

After some anxious parley between major Allan and the kille- 
dar, tlio palace, which was crowded with armed men, surren- 
dered ; the gates were o))ened, and the youthful prince^ were 
led to the presence of the injured conqueror. They came trem- 
bling: they knew his story; they knew his wrongs; and they 
knew that Europeans taken during the*siege had been murdered 
in torture by their father : but as they drew near, and met the 
eyes of Build, that brave man was sensibly affected at the sight; 
his violent and excited anger was suddenly resolved into the 
generous emotions of a fetherly pity; he calmed their fears, and 
dismissed them with expressions of regard and promises of pro- 
tection. 

From the information gathered at the palace, Baird proceeded 
instantly to the northern gateway in search of the sultan. The 
shadowy arch was filled with slain ; and from the dim obscurity 
of tlie place the features of the dusky dead could not easily lie 
distinguished. Body after body was dragged out and exammed 
witliout success. Torches were now lighted, and they went in 
to carry on the search with better expedition : the corpse was 
at last found beneath a heap of the killed, and recognized by 
many. Turban, jacket, sword, and belt were gone ; of defence 
or ornament nothing remained to tlie king ; still, however, bound 
upon his right arm, was the trusted amuletf which he always 
wore. Despite three wounds in the body, and one in the temple, 
tlie countenance was not distorted, and it wore an expression of 
stem composure. The eyes were open, and the body so warm, 
that, as colonel Wellesley, then present, and major Allan, felt 
it, they thought, for a minute, that the sultan yet lived ; but it 

♦ They were youths of seventeen and fifteen. 

tTbe talismnii contained, sfiwed up in pieces of fine-fiowered siUc, an amu* 
lot of a brittle metallic substance, of the color of silver, and some manuscripts 
in niai*ic, Arabic, and Persian cbaractera, the purport of which, had there 
been any doubt, would have iVilly ascertained Uie identity of the sultan’s 
bodr. — DEATSOM. 
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was not so. They felt tlie pulse again, and it was still : the 
haughty heart and it had cea^ to beat 

Arove eight thousand of his troops iiad fidlen. The carnage 
in and around the principal mosque was very great ; tor here 
was the last deadly and desperate resistance of the true mussul- 
mans, who would neither tiy nor surrender. All violence ceased 
with the conflict ; and, in comparison with captures by assault 
generally, few, very few, of the inhabitants suflered. Such 
females os had not fled the city, gathered in veiled and trem- 
bling groups in the open spaces, and fl>und tlieir best protection 
in this defenceless and pitied exposure. On the morning of 
the 5th of May, colonel Wellesley was appointed to the perma- 
nent command of Seringapatam. In the attack, he had been 
in charge of the reserve, and was only an eager and animated 
spectator of the storm. The rank, the reputation, the ^e of 
&tird, and, above all, tlie peculiar circumstance of his long 
captivity in the dungeons of this very city, gave him a right to 
the honor of leading the assault ; and tlie impatient victor, in 
the furious battle of Assayc, had but to see this conflict, and to 
hear the shouts of tlie conquerors. His immediate attention on 
the morning of the 5th was directed to the re-establishment of 
order and security. He made a few necessary examples of 
plunderers; went in person to the houses of the principal in- 
habitants, and soon inspired a general confidence in the ^ople. 
Such as had fled away to the open fields returned ; and tliree 
days after the capture, the main street and the bazaar were 
crowded with a busy population, and presented the appearance 
of a fair. 

On the evening of the capture, the remains of Tippoo were 
conveyed to the palace. On the morning after, Abdul Khalik, 
his second son, came in and surrendered himself : he asked to 
see the body, but viewed it with apparent unconcern. Not so 
the younger princes; they displayed a feeling and livedy sor- 
row. Youth is youth, and fiitlier has still a cherished place in 
the breast and heart of boyhood, whatever be the country, how 
troubled soever be the scone. Tippoo was buried with tlie usual 
ceremonies, and with as much of pomp as circumstances ad- 
mitted ; oil these things being cared for and provided, with the 
utmost delicacy and judgment, by colonel Wellesley himself, os 
commandant of the city. Four flank companies of Furopeans 
attended os a guard of honor; and minute-guns were firc^d 
during the interment As the procession pa^cd through the 
street, a keeraut, or charitable donation of five thousand rupees, 
was distributed to the fakirs and the poor. Tho kauzee cliunted 
the usual verses from tlie Koran, and tlie attendants gave the 
loud response. 'J'he streets were lined with inhabitants, and 
many persons prostrated thcmsolvc.s before the bier. Thus 
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Tippoo was laid in the tomb of a king, and with the body of his 
father. He was brave ; and he died a soldier’s death. He was 
a favorite with all classes, during the lifetime of his fiither, but 
his reign disappointed all expectations. Nevertheless, in the 
sight of his mussulman subjects, he had many redeeming quali- 
ties ; nor did they attribute to him, but to his minister, Meer 
Sadduck, the oppression which they endured. This they marked 
by the cruel, indecent, and foul indignities with which they 
treated the naked corpse of Meer S^duck, who was killed , 
during the assault, it is believed, by the Mysoreans themselves. 
TipjKJO was generous, though capricious, and supported an im- 
mense number of dependants. “ Those people are fed by God,” 
he would say, “not by me;” and he would never hear of any 
reductions in his establishment which might dismiss superfluous 
servants to destitution. Ho was strict in all observances of his 
religion ; and his edicts against tlie oflences prohibited by the 
law of the prophet, especially that against the use of wine, 
were severe and inflexible. He was a despiser of all Europeans, 
even of those M’hom he employed. lie was a persecutor of all 
infulels, of the Nazorene in particular. Yet it is recorded of 
him that, on the very day on which he met his death, ho made 
large oblationfs* to the brahmin priests, and performed ceremonies 
by them enjoined to avert misflirtune. These priests had ap- 
prized him that the 4th of May would prove an inauspicious day 
to him; and whatever prompted tlie strange augury, it was, 
tljough with little of mystery or wonder, fulfllled. When he 
sent to them his oflerings, he asked tlieir prayers. Such was 
tlie fear with wliich this intrepid warrior regarded the approach 
of misfortune, or, perhaps, the terrible law of death. Such 
was his doubt of that providence and mercy in which, as a 
good mussulman, he oflccted to place a simple and implicit re- 
liance. 

Notwithstanding all the predictions of the priests, and his 
own misgivings a&ut the last event and issue of the war, the 
storm of Seringapatam he never contemplated for one moment ; 
.^d on the morning of the day w^hen it was made, he could not, 
to the last, be made to believe that it was intended. lie was at 
dinner, sitting under a pandal,f near on old gatewray, in the 


* To thr* HhiiiHRseo of Ohonapatain )ip ffavo an clrptiant. a bap of oil soedii 
(of tliR Hort iiarnod twohundml rii|iet*8 To dilfcrr*iit brahmina he 

pave a blark biillork, u inilcti buffalo, a male biiffalo. a black Hlie-poat, a jacket 
of coarse black cloth, a cap of the same material, ninety rupees, and previous 
to the, delivery of this last article lie held his head over the pot, for tlie purpose 
of Boeinp the unnpe of his face; a ceremony used in Hindostan to avert mis. 
fortune. He th«sn dismissed the hrahmins, and desired they would pray for 
the prosperity of his government, which was the more remarkable, the sultan 
being a bigoted Mahometan.— Beatbon. 
t A tbatched shed. 
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northern ftce, when the akrm was given. He hastiljr wadied 
his hands, and called for his arms. While buckling on his sword, 
a messenger came running to tell him, that Syed Gofiar, his 
best officer, was killed. 

** Syed GofTar was never afraid of death,*’ was his first and 
only exclamation : let Maliommed Cassim take charge of his 
division.” And with these words he went hastily forth to meet 
the assault The fortunes and the character of this prince are 
of sufficient interest to have demanded this long notice. 

As soon as it could be conveniently arranged, the commis- 
sioners, appointed by the governor-general, assembled in Serin- 
gapatam. Colonel Wellesley was a member of this commission. 
Their first proceeding was to grant life-pensions to the chief 
sirdars of Tippoo’s army who had survived the struggle. This 
measure of conciliation being effected, their next was to remove 
from the country tlie families of Hyder Ali and the late sultan, 
as a preliminary to the new settlement of Mysore. The details 
of this delicate office were left to colonel Wellesley ; and, by 
various concurring testimonies, the duty was performed with 
great judgment, and the most considerate humanity. 

It was resolved by the marquis Wellesley to restore tlie 
ancient rajahship of Mysore. He apportioned for it a larger 
territory and a better revenue than the former rajalis had ever 
possessed. The remainder of Tippoo’s kingdom, being the 
after-conquest of his fatlier, was divided between the English 
and the nizam ; a portion being reserved as an offering to tlie 
peishwah, with a view of cementing our alliances in tlmt quar- 
ter. The child, who was tlie lineal descendant of the ancient 
rajahs of Mysore, was discovered, with liis tallen family, in deep 
poverty and humiliation, llis state excited a most compassionate 
interest in those first deputed to communicate the intended ele- 
vation. The commissioners were received by the young rajah 
in the mean apartment of a mean abode. He was surrounded 
by his male relations ; while tlie ranah and the females of his 
house were only concealed from the visitors by a sorry cloth or 
curtain: every thing marked tlie extreme of indigence and 
neglected obscurity. ** 

The young prince, a delicate and timid child, about five years 
old, was at first alarmed ; but the kindness of the commissioners 
soon reassured him. 

The brahmins fixed upon the SlOth of June as an auspicious 
day for the enthronement The inauguration took place in the 
old town of Mysore. The ancient Hindoo musnud had been 
discovered at Seringapatam, and was used upon this occasion. 
Under a royal salute from the fort, and three volleys from the 
troops, the young rajah, conducted by general Haitis and Meer 
Allum, took scat upon the throne of his fathers, received their 
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homage, and wa^resented in due form with the seal and signet 
of the rauje. The deportment of the child, throughout this 
imposing ceremony, was so becoming, so free from all restraint 
and ern&rrassmcnt, as to surprise and interest all the British 
officers who were present. Tippoo had always designated tlie 
state as Khodadad Sircart L e. “ The Government, given 
or, The Gift of God.” The designation, though Mahometan, 
and no longer used, struck many as singularly applicable to the 
advancement of tlie young rajah ; for he had litei^ly lain among 
the pots,* and was now set up as a prince of the people. The 
brahmin Purneali, who had been tlic finance minister of Tippoo, 
accepted an offer to become the dewan of the present govern- 
ment, and w*as appointed accordingly. Thus happily was tliis 
important conquest settled.! 

It is im|x)ssible to close the story of this war without remark- 
ing two things : — first, that, contrary to all reasonable expecta^ 
tions, the British army was compelled rather to creep than to 
march to the scene of its after-triumphs. Next, that, if in con- 
s(?<iucnce of this delay Seringapatam hod been defended as it 
might and ouglit to have iScn, ana as th(*re was reason to 
expect from the character of Tippoo, the number of his troops, 
and the abundance of its materiel, it would have been, the siege 
must have been tedious and harassing, and the success doubtful. 
Nay, had the breach been cut off by a rctrenclimerit, and de- 
fended wnth as much spirit as the traverses on the left, it would 
certainly not have been carried as it was ; because an obstacle 
Would have been presented insurmountable by the brave assail- 
ants. 

Before and throughout the siege the mind of Tippoo was con- 
fiisod, and his heart depressed by the siiadow of a coming ca- 
lamity. On the evening of his funeral tlie sky gathered black 
with clouds. There was a great tempest, thunder and light- 
ning, and so htiavy a rain that the river Cauvery rose greatly in 
the course of one night ; and tliis change of weather would, of 
itself, have greatly interfered with our oi>era tions, had we been 
^1 in the trenches. In the camp of the Bombay army two 
British officers were killed, that evening, by the lightning. 

All here related, and much more, was witnessed by colonel 
Wellesley, and forms a part of his military experience as a sol- 
dier, and his moral experience os a man. 


• There was a potter’s heap close to his late wretched abode; moreover, 
stranfie as it may sound, the young priiico and bis fhmily were originally of 
the fiottpr cast, which, though not vile, is by no means a high one. 

t The garrison of Seringapatam during the siege was near 22,000. Two 
hundred and eighty .seven guns were mounted on the fortifications, and nearly 
7(1) pieces of ordnance were found in the four arsenals ; there were also in the 
city two fouiuieries for cannon, and eleven arniones for small arms. The 
British loss during tlie siege and in the assault was about 1100 killed and 
wounded, of w'hoin C7 were officers. 

C2 
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He now became the permanent commandant of Seringapatam, 
and in that office was, of necessity, charged with riioiiy duties, 
and various arrangements, of a nature totally distinct from the 
ordinary routine of mere militaiy service. To these new duties 
he rose in a manner that gain^ him much influence and in- 
creasing respect 

It is remembered, that he early prepared a paper upon the 
state of the coinage in Mysore, in wtiich it was shown that he 
had studied the subject, and was not less able to project a mea- 
sure of finance in the closet than to guide a column m the field. 
To this hour, inde^, the memory of all these services, and 
more particularly of those which he rendered to the terrified 
and desolate natives in the moment of our triumph, and their 
distresses, is cherished by the aged inhabitants of Soringapatam 
with a grateful feeling, witli which we arc unwilling to discon- 
nect the afler-successes of colonel Wellesley’s life. 


CHAP. IV. 

COLONEL WELIJESLEY's SERVICE AGAINST DHOONDIA, A LEADER OV PRE- 
DATORY HORSE. — IS PROMOTED TO THE RANK OF GENF.KAL. — TAKES 

THE FIELD AGAINST THE MAJIRATTAS. — VARIOUS OPERATIONS 

THE BATTLE OF ASSAYE. — PEACE. LEAVES INDIA. 

The tranquillity of tlie new conquests, and the quiet submis- 
sion of the country, was for a while delayed by tlio enterprise of 
an adventurer, named Dhoondia Waugh. 

This individual, bom in the kingdom of Mysore, of Mahratta 
parents, had been a private horseman in the cavalry of Hyder, 
and served afterwards in the army of his son with some petty 
command. Being a restless, ambitious man, and disappointed 
of promotion to tlie extent of his liopes, he deserted the sultan’s 
service, during the war with lord Cornwallis, and, putting him- 
self at the head of a few predatory horse, he plundered the coun- 
try north of the Toombudra. His maraud, however, was checkWJi 
and chastised by the court of Pixmah, whose troops, under their 
chief Ghokla, overtook and defeated him. Induced by a fair 
oflfer of Tippoo, who promised both forgiveness and employment, 
he returned to Mysore, at the head of two hundred followers. 
The treacherous sultan immediately threw him into prison, and 
invited him to turn mussulman. Whether this was to secure 
his allegiance, or to increase tlie number of the faithfid, may 
not be confidently said ; but the tyrant circumcised his Hindoo 
prisoner by force, and subjected him to very cruel and rigorous 
treatment throughout a long confinement At the capture of 
Seringapatam, amongst the prisoners hastily set at liberty, with- 
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out due examination and inquiry, was Dhoondia Waug^h. No 
sooner were his fetters knocked off than his feet were again in 
the stirrups Many of Tippoo*s horsemen, men of desperate 
fortunes, without a country, a service, or a master, became his 
willing followers. With these people he ravaged the rich coun- 
try of Biddenore ; and it became necessary to send alter him 
two strong detachments of the army, under colonels Stevenson 
and Dalrymple. Six hundred and fifty of his followers, horse 
and foot, were cut up ly lieutenantcolonel Dalrymple; by 
whom, and by colonel Stevenson, he was soon driven across the 
Toombudra, into the territjory of the peishwah. Here his old 
conqueror Ghokla came upon him, and being stripped of guns, 
tent^ and baggage, elephants and bullocks, he 6ed north, with 
the very few horse which, after tiiis last dispersion, remained to 
him, and for a time totally disappeared. 

Nothing is more remarkable in India than the magic growth 
of a predatory force. A single adventurer, with no purse, no 
possession, but horse and sword, if he has once rode at the head 
of a body of freebooters, and got a name for activity and for- 
tune, is sure to sought out and followed by aU whose feet are 
swift to shed blood, and to divide the spoil.” The speck, 
scarce visible or noticed in the fai- distance, approaches ; and, 
behold, a heavy cloud black with the menace of destruction. 
Thus, in 1800, Dhoondia rode soutli again with 5000 horse, and 
threatened the frontier of Mysore. Against this enemy a force 
was immediately ordered to take the field, and colonel Welles- 
ley was appointed to the command. The colonel crossed the 
'^(’oonibudra with his troops on the 24th of June; another body 
under colone’ Bowser marched upon tlie same service, to co- 
operate with and under bun. the 29t}i, from intelligence 
he received, ct 'iiiel W'‘'-;LcfiL*y Loud that if he halted for colo- 
nel Bowser he might lose, the ha*, e of striking such a blow at 
Dhooi iin Uft would uim. He therefore pressed forward 

with his cavalr^ oi At Mulowny on the Malpoorba he found 
a detached comp of iliis chieftain; rode into it; cut up or drove 
rive** all tlic cornbatauts he found there ; took animal^ 
bjLgg.ige, &,c., and closed the affair by making a party of his 
European dragoons swim across the river and seize a boat. By 
this means he contrived the same evening to possess himself of 
their guns, which had been safely transported to the opposite 
bank before his arrival. After various forced and fiitiguing 
marches, and many able movements conducted with persever- 
ing activity and judgment, colonel Wellesley found himself 
within a few miles of Dhoondia's main force on the night of 
the 9th of September. Bad weather and jaded horses compelled 
him to a short halt Luckily, the chief, misled by the previous 
inaiKBuvres of Wellesley, and misinformed by his spies, was 
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ignorant of the near approach of the British troops. After a 
night of anxious impatience, colonel Wellesley bade sound ** To 
horse !*’ rode forward with his eager squadrons, and soon came 
in presence of “the king of the two worlds.”* His army, con- 
sisting of at least 5000 cavalry, for he had been streng^ened 
since his arrival in tlie south, was drawn up in a very strong 
position near the village of ConagulL His people put on a good 
tx)ld countenance and looked firm. The colonel most rapidly 
formed the British dragoons and native cavalry; and in one 
resolute charge, led by himself, the fate of tliis lawless horde 
was decided. They were cut up or dispersed, every thing in 
their camp taken, and Dhoondia liimselfl “ king of the two 
worlds,” was slain. His body was recognized among the dead : 
it was immediately lashed upon one of tlie galloper guns attach- 
ed to the 19th light dragoons, and brought hy the soldiers, with 
no small exultation, to tlie English camp. It is impossible to 
read the letters to Sir Thomas (then major) Munro, lately pub- 
lished in the correspondence of that able and esteemed man, in 
which colonel Wellesley describes these operations, witlioiit tlie 
liveliest interest The pursuit and overthrow of this formidable 
freebooter are related with a flow of joyous good-humor like the 
story of a successful hunt ; and the phrases, the “ king of the 
world” and “his majesty” are repeated witli a playfulness, 
which shows the extreme pleasure Wellesley felt at his suc- 
cess, and the utter insignificance in which he held the peril or 
the glory of such a combat At the same time it will be seen 
how much of thought and foresight ; what clear arrangements 
for supply; what prompt decision on routes; what skill in 
movement; what unwearied perseveiunce, were exhibited in 
the effectual performance of tliis service. With colonel Wel- 
lesley duty was never a trifle, it mattered not how small or 
great the object to be attained. He gave to all orders tliat ho 
received his fixed intelligoiil attention ; and to the execution of 
them, for the time being, all iiis mind. 

Ijet the youthful officer consider well this feature in the char- 
acter we place before him. He will find it distinctive 
whole career of Wellesley. 

The service just performed was of considerable importance, 
and checked in time the growth of a vast horde of pindarries, 
and other ^eat disorders. Thus was tranquillity again restored 
to the territories lately acquired by the Britisli, and also to many 
fertile districts immediately beyond tlieir frontier. The peace- 
ful peasants could again sow and irrigate tlieir pleasant fields in 
security; and, in “the places of drawing water,” the tiipid 


* An asBuinerl title. It is thus in the history of India that any bold adven- 

turer founds a dynasty. 
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women of the Indian villages were again delivered fincnn their 
fear. 

Shortly after this service, colonel Wellesley was appointed to 
accompany general Baird on an expedition projects by the 
marquis WeUesl^ against Batavia, and he quitted his command 
in the Mysore. This expedition, owing to some misunderstand- 
ing between the admiral commanding in the Indian seas and 
the governor-general, as to the extent of the power which the 
latter was authorized to assume, was abandon^ by the marquis. 
The force under general Baird was ordered to Egypt, and 
colonel Wellesley was remanded to the government of Serin- 
gapatam. 

It seems to have been the intention at home that colonel 
Wellesley should have proceeded to Jlgy pt with the contingent 
furnished by tlie Indian army; for he was actually gazetted to 
the local rank of a brigadier-general in tliat country. A scene, 
however, of very active and important operations was just about 
to open upon his prospects in India ; and, with a separate and 
independent command, he soon gave to the name of Wellesley 
that splendor which did ever after increase, till at last it shone 
out, effulgent in meridian glory, over the field of Waterloo. 

It may readily be supjjosed that the Maliratta chiefs had 
viewed the late successes of the British in Mysore with an evil 
eye. In the policy which had suggested the destruction of 
Tippoo’s kingdom, and in the power which that prompt, vigor- 
ous, and decisive measure had exhibited, they saw, or suspected, 
the danger of their own states. The British government, de- 
sirous to establish such an alliance with the peisliwah as might 
preserve the general tranquillity, made offer to that prince of a 
portion of the territories conquered from Tippoo, and such other 
proposals as indicated a sincere desire to preserve with that 
court relations of the most strict amity. I’he territory was re- 
fused, and the proposals were rejected. The secret of this re- 
fusal lay in the simple fact, that Scindia, with a large army, and 
almost the whole of his French brigades, continued at Poonah, 
^snd controlled every action of the court. 

"^ffWiine, 1802, intelligence of the peace of Amiens reached 
India, which was thus reopened to French adventurers and 
French intrigue. Fortunately, at this very moment, the two 
chiefs, Scindia and Holkar, were at variance. The latter, a 
fierce man, always in his element when in the work of devas- 
fation, was laying waste the country of the other ; that part of 
^it, at least, which lies north of the Nerbiiddah. Iff however, 
^as was probable, Scindia should obtain, by the defeat of his rival, 
the sole ascendency in the Mahratta empire, the English fore- 
saw that the weight of its military resources would assuredly, 
sooner or later, be directed against themselves. There could 
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be little doubt, from the constitution of his army, and from the 
influence of his French officers, that he might, and would, es- 
tablish a military power in the heart of India, by which tlie veiy 
existence of the British government in the would be en- 
dangered. The country of the peishwah had been now the 
scene of continual conflict for years, and was greatly exhausted 
by the constant influx of fresh and hungry hordes of horse, who 
came to fight, under one banner or ano3ier, for the sovereignty 
of the Mahratta empire. It Avas evident that these lawless 
crowds, if not impelled by their natural thirst for plunder, must 
soon be driven to invade our territories, or those of the nizam, 
our ally, from the mere want of food. 

In tlie autumn of 1802, Holkar came down upon Poonali in 
great strength, and compelled Scindia to battle. The peishwah 
was mider an obligation to join Scindia with his troops, and 
promised, moreover, his personal presence in the field. On the 
day of battle he mounted his elephant, indeed, and took seal in 
his war howdah ; but nothing was further from his intention 
than risking his person among the speannen of Holkar. Ho 
therefore lingered near the walls of the city, ready alike for 
flight or congratulation. Holkar won the day, and, upon the 
very earliest report from the s(;cne of conflict, which showed 
clearly to which side victory inclined, the peishwah, whose 
cunning was as notorious as his cowardice, fled away. He pro- 
ceeded to Bassein, in Guzerat, and here very readily concluded 
a treaty witli the British ; whereby he consented to receive a 
subsidiary force, to cede territory for its subsistence, and to dis- 
charge dl French and foreign adventurers from his service. 
The Madras army, under the command of general Stuart, ad- 
vanced to the bonks of the Toombudra to support this treaty. 
Colonel Wellesley, in the spring of 1602, had been promoted to 
the rank of major-general ; and in that rank he now again took 
the field. He was, upon tliis occasion, detached witli a select 
corps in front of general Stuart, and directed to march on 
Puonah, to drive away the troops of Holkar, and make safe the 
return of the peishwah, who was already on his way again to 
take possession of his capital. In co-operation with the 
iary force of the Deccan, which moved under the orders of 
colonel Stevenson, he advanced rapidly. On his route, intelli- 
gence reached him that Amrat Rao, a relation of Holkar, and a 
chief, had threatened to plunder the city before he departed 
north. General Wellesley, with that promptitude and perse- 
verance which have always marked his discharge of duty, broke 
up instantly, performed a march of sixty miles in thirty hours, 
and entered Poonah with his cavalry on the 2Uth of April: the 
Malirattas fled at his approach, and the city was savc^. The 
climate and season considered, this was a prodigious exertion 
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for the European part of his force; indeed, for all. It is remark- 
able, however, but true, tliat, for a brief campaign, the Europe- 
ans in India, from their pride and energy, and from a certain 
vigor of original constitution, will endure hardship, exposure to 
tlie sun, and iatigue, better than the majority of the natives; 
but, afterwards, alas ! they pay the heavy price of their exer- 
tions. When the moral excitement has pas^ away, they often 
sink into supineness; disease invades them, and the gallant fel- 
lows wither into yellow and bloodless men ; and, while yet scarce 
at mid-age themselves, so die. It is well to mark these things; 
for tliousands upon thousands of soldiers, in all armies, and in 
all countries, sink down into early graves, which their own 
services have dug, without the eclat of battle, — without one 
leaf of laurel to mingle with the unwelcome cypress. 

Happily the noble subject of these memoirs was gifted with 
a frame well calculated for tlio sustaining of all fatigues, and a 
sound, vigorous constitution. General Wellesley was a little 
above the middle height, well limbed, and muscular ; with little 
rncumbrance of flesh beyond that w’hich gives shape and manli- 
ness to the outline of the figure ; with» a Arm tread ; an erect 
carriage; a countenance strongly patrician, both in feature, 
profile, and expression ; and an appearance remarkable and dis- 
tinguished: few could approach him on any duty, or on any 
subject reijuiring his serious attention, without being sensible 
of a something strange and penetrating in his clear light eye. 
X^othing could be more simple and btraightforward Uian the 
matter of what he uttered ; nor did he ever in his life aftect any 
peculiarity or pomp of manner, or rise to any coarse, weak loud- 
ness in his tone of voice. It was not so that ho gave expression 
to excited feeling. 

It may be here with propriety observed, and it is important 
to the younger officers who may read this, that general Wcl- 
l(*.sley was a man tompenitc in all his habits ; using the table, 
but alujve its jileasures : and it is not to be found on record, that 
bo was over t/ie slave of any of those frailties, without on occa- 
sional subjection to which few men pass the fiery ordeal of a 
sirf^ttfer’s life, lie was, however, much in camps; and a camp 
is so truly tlie nursery of manly virtues, tliat few officers ad- 
vanced in life can look back ujion days so unoffending, or nights 
of such light repose, as those passed in tlie ready field. To sum 
all up, he was a British nobleman serving his king and country 
with heart and hand ; and while British noblemen continue to 
do tlius, may tlicir lands be broad, their mansions wide, and their 
■ names honored ! 

The peisliwali again entered Poonah, and was again enthroned 
upon his own musniid, on the 13th of May. The defensive alli- 
ance witli him having been tlius iieaceably effected, it W'as hoped 
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that Scindia would return quietly to his own country. This 
hope was vain. Scindia and the rajah of Berar, who were 
together in the field, made a menacing movement towards the 
frontier of our ally, the nizam. Explanation of this conduct 
was immediately demanded : the replies were evasive. Informa- 
tion was just at this time received of a secret and active cor- 
respondence between Scindia and Holkar ; and it was privately 
known that a league hostile to the British was on the very 
eve of being concluded. 

Under all these circumstances, the marquis Wellesley, with 
that large and comprehensive wisdom which sees when and 
where to delegate authority, invested the officers in command 
of the armies of Hindostan and the Deccan with full civil and 
political powers ; for, in the upper provinces of the Bengal gov- 
ernment, as well as in the Deccan, our trewps were in the field. 
The army of Hindostan was commanded by lord T^ake. 

To major-general Wellesley, however, in particular, was sent 
a specific authority to conclude peace or to engage in liostilities, 
as his judgment, guided by his knowledge of the objects of gov- 
ernment, might suggest to be most advantageous for tlie public 
interests. The major-general immediately demanded of Scindia 
that he should separate his army from that of the rajah of Berar, 
and retire across the Nerbuddah. He promised, on his own part, 
that the British troops should resume their ordinary stations the 
very moment that this requisition was complied with. 

Oriental diplomatists are grand masters in all the little arts 
of evasion and delay, deceit and falsehood. Seldom, however, 
was a man bom better calculated to deal with such diplomatists 
than general Wellesley. He saw through tljem, and had a 
straightforward method of dealing, and a bold and fearless 
decision, which at once confused and confounded them. 

They continued their professions of good faith, and they re- 
peated proposals already rejected, till it was evident to the gene- 
ral that time enough to perfect their plans and to prepare the 
hostile combinations was their sole object The general, with 
his forces, awaited the issue of the negotiations in a camp n^*- 
Walkee, no great distance from the city of Ahmednug^,'^a 
strong fort belonging to Scindia, and situate about eighty miles 
from Poonah. It was on the 6th of August he learnt that his 
political agent, colonel Collins, acting up to the true spirit of his 
mstructions, had quitted the camp of Scindia. There had just 
been a heavy tail of rain ; and, from the state of the roads, which 
immediately near him lay over soft cotton ground, it was not 
possible for him to move on the 7th, but on the morning of the 
8th he broke up the encampment, and marched to Ahmednug- 
pir. The town, or pettah if this place, is defended by a very 
lofly wall of masonry, without any ramparts, and flanked at 
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every angle or bend by a tower. Tliis pettah was garrisoned 
by a regular battalion of Scindia’s infantry, supported by a body 
of those brave mercenaries, the Arabs, who are often found in 
the fortresses of the Deccan. A body of horse was encamped 
immediately behind the town, in the open space between it and 
the fort. General Wellesley directed tlie assault of the pettah 
the very moment he came before it. The place was gallantly 
carried by escalade, witli the loss of 118 killed and wounded. 
The suffering was principally from the Arabs, who, both on the 
towers and in the streets, offered a brave but ineffectual resist- 
ance. Lieutenant-colonels Harness and Wallace, and captain 
Vesey, with the flank companies of the 78th, the 74th, and 1st 
battalion 3d native infantry, performed this service rapidly, and 
in a daring and dauntless style. On the lOth the general opened 
a battery against the fort U7io killedar projx)sed to treat, and 
requested that tlic fire might cease while tlie terms were under 
discussion. The general expressed his readiness to treat, but 
the guns continued to play upon the fort. On the 11th the 
killedar sent out vakeels to offer a surrender ; but it was not 
till five in the evening that his llostag^s arrived in the British 
camj), nor till that very hour would tlie general allow his bat- 
teries to cease their fire for a moment, save to cool the gims. 
On the 12th the killedar and a garrison of 1400 men marched 
out. He was permitted to take aw^iy his own private property, 
and that of the inhabitants was also preserved to them. This 
fortress secured tlic communication with Poonali, afli)rded a safe 
dp|idt, mid was the centre and tlie capital of a district yielding 
OiMjtKH) rupees. 

On the 24th general Wellesley crossed the G<xlavery, witli 
the whole of his three, and reached the Inrge and noble city of 
Aurungsibod on the 29th. There are pleasant breaks in the hot 
toils of marching and campaigning in India, when a place is 
approached tliat rewards the gaze, as riding slowly up, dome, 
eu]X)la, and tall minar rise grandly in the distance; — objects 
singularly noble and picturesque in themselves, but doubly so 
with the adjuncts of the palm-tree and featliery cocoa-nut, and 
r,har sunset sky, where long dark stripes, of the very blackest 
purple, divide tlie deep, the glowing vermilion, after a manner 
“that no painter either could or would dare to copy. These 
things, and a soowarree,* perhaps, coming on the way with 
huge elephant, and carnel^ and loiig-maiied horses, fretting 
handsome under their weighty housings, and their turbaned 
riders, and all tlie historic associations that crowd up to culti- 
vated minds at the sight ; — these are the beguilements of Indian 
marches ; and are, after different manners and degrees, delight- 
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fill alike to the inaxch-worn soldier, and to the thoughtful leader 
riding in the van. 

As soon as the enemy heard of the arrival of general Welles- 
ley at Aurungabad, they moved from Jalna to the southward and 
eastward, menacing a march upon Hyderabad. The general 
marching eastward, along the left bonk of tlie Godavery, frus- 
trated their design effectually; and, by the same movement, 
covered the safe advance of two important convoys coming up 
from Moodgul. Tlie enemy now returned to tlie northward of 
Jalna. Colonel Stevenson attacked and carried that fort on tlie 
2d of September : upon the night of tlie 9tli he surprised a de- 
tached encampment of the enemy, created no small disturbance 
and alarm, and caused them much loss. The confederate chief- 
tains had hitherto been marching solely with their cavalry, sup- 
ported by a few tliousand of the irregular foot, armed with 
matchlocks. They were now joined by sixteen battalions of 
regular infantry, and a large train of artillery, under the com- 
mand of French officers. The whole of these forces were 
collected at Bokerdun, and lay between tliat place and Jaffi- 
erabad. 

On the 21st of September, general Wellesley and colonel 
Stevenson met and conferred at Budnapoor. They here ar- 
ranged a combined attack of the enemy for the morning of the 
24th. Stevenson was detached by the western route, tlie gene- 
ral himself taking tlie eastern ; in order that by this division of 
the force they might be enabled to effect tlie passage of the 
defiles in one day, and by occupying botli prevent the enemy 
from escaping to the southward ; — ^a manoeuvre by which tliey 
might otherwise have avoided the encounter of our army at that 
time, and, perhaps, altogetlicr. The common hircarralis of tlie 
country reported the enemy to be at Bokerdun ; and, according 
to the information which he had received about roads and dis- 
tances, the general directed his march, so ns to encamp within 
twelve miles of that place on the 21st When on tlio morning 
of that day he arrived at the proposed halting ground, he learn- 
ed, to his surprise, that he was only six miles from Bokerdun. 
At the same time intelligence was brought, tliat tlie cavirfiyTSi 
the Mahratta camp were already in movement to the rear, and 
that the infantry and guns were preparing to follow. The 
general determined to march upon tlie inSintry, and engage 
it He sent a messenger to Stevenson, then about ciglit miles 
to his left, to apprize him of this intention, and to direct his 
advance. 

The camp colors were plucked from the ground, and the lit? 
tie army of Wellesley marched on. Witli tlie llfth light dra- 
goons, 'and three regiments of native cavalry under colonel 
Maxwell, the general himself ativanced to reconnoitre. Tiio 
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iniantry followed. After a march of about four miles, from an 
elevated plain in front of their right he beheld the Mahratta 
camp. A host of near 50,000 combatants, horse, foot, and artil- 
lery, lay strongly posted behind tlie river Kaitna. A smaller 
stream, called the Juah, flowed past their rear ; and its waters 
joined tliose of the Kaitna at a point considerably beyond their 
left, leaving tliere a vacant peninsiilated piece of ground of 
some space. The line of the enemy ran east and west along 
the northern bank of tlie Kaitna. The infantry lay upon the 
left, and all the guns. The position of this wing ^^as a little 
retired upon the Juali, having its point tTuppui on the village 
of Assiiye, which leaned upon that river. 1'he right consisted 
entirely of cavalry. Tlie north bank of the Kaitna is high, 
rocky, and difficult ; the front, for the most part, unassailable. 

U|)on his bay Arabian sat Wellesley, just opposite the ene- 
my’s right, then distant alxnit a mile and a half, and presenting 
to his view, in one magnilicent mass, 30,000 horses. The 
cavalry under Maxwell formed up their brilliant line, and re- 
mained stciwly. Wellesley witli rapid glance surveyed the 
ground. From lx»neath the tliick pinnies of red horse-hair, 
wliich drooped over their bronzed cheeks, the manly eyes of the 
Ixild 19th dragoons look(;d on severely. The general resolved 
for battle. That this was the calm decision of a consulted 
judgment is not probable ; but “ there is a tide in the affairs 
of men he felt it swelling in his bosom, and took it at the 
liappy ebb. 

A body of the enemy’s horse moved out, advanced to within 
half a mile of tlie British cavaliy, and tlirew out skirmisliers, 
who fired a few shots. Some British troopers were ordered to 
drive back these skirmishers, and all again was quiet. The 
general, observing a spot with a few houses beyond tlie left of 
the enemy, where there was probably a ford, and which he saw 
they had neglected to guard, resolved to pass the Kaitna at that 
)ioint ; to tJirow his small force entire upon that flank ; to attack 
their infantry and guns ; and thus to neutralize the presence of 
their vast cavalry, or comj)cl tliem to bring it into action under 
veiy^ con fusing disadvantages, and on a more confined field. A 
bright and bold conception. 

The general, bidding Maxwell keep his present ground for a 
time, went back, and brought up the infantry in person. With 
these last, in steady columns, he now moved down upon the 
river. They marched silent and firm, every man in his place. 
It was to be the triumph of discipline. The courage of the 
'heart was to be aided by tlie quick eye, tlie obedient ear, and 
the keeping calmly in the ranks. A cannonade played upon 
their line of march as they approached tlie ford : it was distant, 
and without effect As they passed up out of tlie river, and the 
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head of the column gained the clear ground above, a field bat- 
tery, within range, opened uiK)n them hotly. It was at this tlie 
anxious moment of directing witli care tlie formation of the 
lines for battle, that the orderly dragoon, riding close In the 
general, had his skull torn away by u cannon-ball. Th(i horse, 
feeling the relaxed bridle and collapsing limb of his rider, fell a 
trembling, and kicked and plunged franticly, till he got quit of 
the corpse. An incident not worth tlie notice, hut for tlie mo- 
ment of its occurrence, and tlie trouble it caused to tliose imme- 
diately near. 

Under Uiia cannonade general WeHesley formed up his people 
in three lines ; two of infantry, the third of his cavalry ; which, 
as soon as tlie columns had crossed the forrl, rode smartly down 
from their position, and took battle station in niscrve. As a 
watching chock upon the enemy’s riglit, were left the Mysore 
horse and some cavalry of the peisliwah’s which marched with 
our army ; but, tliough useful here, they could not be ventured 
in tlie fight. 

The order of battle being thus skilfully changed, the infantry 
of Scindia was compelled to present a new front. They did so 
with greater ease than was exjxicted. The line they now 
fiirmed rested with its right upon the Kaitna, and its left upon 
the village of Assaye and the Juah. The front now presented 
by the enemy was one vast battery, especially towards the left, 
80 numerous and weighty were the guns, and so thickly were 
th^ disposed immediately near tlie village. 

The fire was rapid, furious, and terrible in execution: the 
British guns, few in number, opened as the line advanced, but 
were almost on the instant silenced. I’heir gunners dropped 
fast, and the cattle fell lacerated or killed beside them. With 
the fierceness of the struggle and the fearfiiliiess of the hazard, 
tlie undaunted spirit of tlic general rose. He at once aban- 
doned the guns, and directed an axivance with the bayonet : 
with the main body he soon forced and drove the enemy’s right, 
possessing himself of their guns by a resolute charge. 

During this movement, the pickets and 74th regiment were 
losing men so fast by the fire from Assaye, that a body of Mah- 
ratta horse, wliich, hastening to that flank, had moved round tlie 
village, charged them, and with severe effect; though the 
heart, or centre, of tlie 74th still held gallantly together. Max- 
well, with his dragoons, rode swiftly to their rescue, and spur- 
ring hard upon their assailants, drove them, with great slaughter, 
across the Juah. Amid a shower of musketry and grape, this^ 
leader and his cavalry rode on through the enemy’s left. : the* 
gallant remnant of the pickets and 74th pressed on, and the 
battle was already won. The sepoys of tlie main body, pos- 
sessed in great part the very ground on which the enemy had 
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iStDod, and tJie guns which he Iiad fought to tlie last, the gunners 
in many instances actually siifTering themselves to be bayoneted 
at their posts, in others lying deed, as it seemed, under tlieir 
cannon. These sepoys rushed on in pursuit. Their officers 
could not control their elated ardor; but, happily the 78th 
British, upon the left of all tins early exultation, sto^ firm and 
steady, with unbroken ranks. A cloud of the enemy’s horse 
hung dark upon tlic hill above, ready to burst, like a torrent, 
upon the brave confusion, but tliey durst not dash and break, as 
they must have done, upon <that rock. 

Some of Scindia’s routed' battalions clustered confusedly near 
Assaye, where numbers of the infantry and gunners, who had 
cast themselves upon the earth, to avoid the sabres of tlie cav- 
alry, by feigning dcatli, started uj^ and joined them. This body 
attempted a new formation ; again opened the guns ; and re- 
newed the battle. 

A large column of the enemy, already in full retreat, rallied 
at the hopeful sound, turned, and formed again. These tlie 
brave Maxwell checked by a gallout charge, and in this good 
service closed his honorable life. Among the last efforts of a 
day of efforts was a second attack of tlie formidable artillery 
near the village of Assaye. This general Wellesley led up in 
person, at the head of the 78th and 7th native cavalry. The 
enemy fled witliout awaiting the shock ; but as the general was 
advancing, his horse, struck by a cannon-shot tliat carried away 
its leg, fell under him. A field, flowing with blood, black with 
abandoned cannon, and covered with slain, remained in posses- 
sion of the British. It was near dark vrhen the firing ceased. 
That night Wellesley lay down, and slept upon tlie field of bat- 
tle. For a time, this day, “ tlie die had spun doubtful ; ” but tlie 
secret impulse wliich prompted him to give the battle, did still, 
through all its thunder, wliisper in his ear, “ Victory ! ” The 
toss and fiery tramp of liis favorite Arab were stilled in death, 
but the spur of the rider was not cold. A favoring Providence 
had shone kind on his bold hopes, and covered liis head in bat- 
tle.* ' This success involved mighty consequences. “ Never,” 
says Dr. Southey, “ was any victojy gained under so many dis- 
advantages. Superior arms and discipline have often prevailed 
against as great a numerical difiercnce ; but it would be de- 
scribing tlie least part of this day’s glory to say, that the num- 
bers of the enemy were as ten to one : they had disciplined 
troo{)s in tlie field under European officers, who more than 
•doubled the British force ; they had a hundred pieces of can- 
non, which were served with perfect skill; and which the 
British, without the aid of artillery, twice won with the 
bayonet” * 

* duarlerly Review, vol. xiii. p. 235. 
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The loss of his little band was a third killed and wounded : 
the sepoys had vied with tlie Britisli in ardor; and the native 
cavalry had rode stirrup to stirrup with the heroes of the 19th 
dragoons. Of the enemy, twelve hundred were found dead 
upon the field; their wounded were countless, and scattered 
over all the immediate neighborhood. 

Scindia now wrote, by a minister, to general Wellesley, art- 
fully inviting him to send an officer to tlie Mahratta camp to 
treat This the general of course refused ; but expressed Ills 
readiness to receive, in his own encampment, any person duly 
empowered by the confederates to negotiate terms of peace. 
Operations were continued. Burhanpoor surrendered to colonel 
Stevenson on the Ifitli of October, and tlie strong fort of A»- 
soerghur capitulated on the 21st On the 11th of November, 
Scindia, with little sincerity of intention for peace, sent an am- 
bassador to the British camp. After various conferences a truce 
was agreed upon between Scindia and tlie British in tlie Deccan 
and Guzerat. The principal conditions were, that Scindia's 
people should occupy a position forty miles east of Ellichpoor, 
and that the British should not advance ferthcr into his terri- 
tories. This truce was concluded the 23d of November. While 
it was going forward, general Wellesley had descended the 
Bajoorah pass to co-operate with colonel Stevenson, whose corps 
he had directed upon Gawilghur, a fort belonging to tlie rajah 
of Berar, with whom tlicre had been no cessation of hostilities. 
Upon the 28th of November tlie general came up with a large 
body of Scindia’s horse in company with the army of Berar. 
Taking a just and ready advantage of the non-fulfilment of tlie 
conditions of the truce, he resolved to attack them. He there- 
fore marched forwards to Parteiiy, where he was joined by 
colonel Stevenson. The day was sultry hot, the troops w^ere 
fatigued, and ho designed no further movement till tlie evening; 
but the enemy’s horse appeared in his front very strong, and 
skirmished with the cavalry. of Mysore. The general su})ported 
the Mysoreans by pushing forward tlie pickets of infantry^and 
went out in person to reconnoitre, and take up ground for his 
camp. To his joy he found tlie confederates drawn up on the 
plains of Argaum in order of battle. Scindia’s horse formed 
one heavy mass upon the right ; upon their left were the Berar 
in&ntry and guns, flanked by their own cavalry ; while, on 
Scindia’s extreme right, hovered a vast cloud of piiidarries and 
light troops. The united forces occupied a front of five miles, 
having the village of Argaum, with its gardens and inclosures,' 
in their rear, and a plain, intersected by watercourses, in their 
front Scindia and Muiinoo Bapoo, brotlier to the rajah of 
Berar, commanded this force in person. General Wellesley 
moved down on them in one compact column, and rapidly formed 
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his lines of attack ; the first composed of infantry, the second 
of cavalry. The Mogul and Mysore horse covered his left, and 
protected his rear. As the British line advanced, a large body 
of Persian soldiers, in the pay of Berar, rushed upon ^e 74th 
and 78th regiments, and maintained a short and desperate con- 
flict at close quarters. They were destroyed. At the same 
time, the cavalry of Scindia made a fierce and crowded charge 
upon a battalion of native infantry (the 26th). They were re- 
ceived with stearliness, and repulsed with a loss so heavy, that 
they fled in confusion. Victorious on all points, the British line 
pressed forward ; tlie enemy gave way in every direction, and 
abandoned eight-and-thirty pieces of artillery to their conquerors. 
The cavalry pursued by moonlight, and captured their elephants 
and baggagcj. 

The army marched instantly to invest Gawilghur, a strong 
fortress ujx)!! a lofty and rocky height, fcirtified by such walls, 
ramparts, and towers, as look inaccessible. The heavy ordnance 
and stores were dragged, by hand, over a most diilicult country. 
On tlie night of the 12th, colonel Stevenson broke ground, and 
erecterl two bitteries against tlie nortli lace of the fort ; while 
general Wellesley, on his |)art, upon the steep side of a moun- 
tain, that looked on tlie south defences, constructed another 
battery, with a view to breacii the wall near the south gate ; or, 
at all events, to cause a diversion. On the 13th these batteries 
opened. On the night of the 14th tlie breaches in the walls of 
the outer fort became practicable ; at ten the next morning the 
place was carried by assault. The columns on the north stormed 
the breaclies, and the troops on the south side entered by esca- 
lade. After this blow the rajah of Berar sent in an ambassador, 
and proposed peace. 

The negotiations were opened on the 16th of December, and 
concluded the following day. The general now communicated 
to Scindia that he sliould consider tlie truce at an end from De- 
cember the 27th, and should act accordingly. On the 28th of 
December general Campbell disjicrsed a Pindarree force of 
10,(hi0 men at Moodianoor. On the 29th Scindia’s vakeels 
closed witli tlie terms of general Wellesley; and ® treaty of 
peace between their humbled master and the British govern- 
ment was ratified and signed. 

The conrluct of this war would of itself have conferred a 
deathless fame on general Wellesley. It was glory enough for 
a single life ; and would ha ve secured for him a niche in history. 

• A monument in memory of the battle of Assaye was ercctra 
at Calcutta. The inhabitants of that city presented him with a 
sword ; and his own oflicers testified their attachment and admi- 
ration, by the gift of a golden vmi. 
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In England, the thanks of parliament were voted him, and he 
was made a knight^ompanion of tlie Bath. 

Of all the honors paid him, none was more aifecting than the 
parting address of the people of Seringapatain. They implored 
** the God of all castes and of all nations to hear their constant 
prayer ; and wherever greater afiairs tlian the government of 
them might call him, to bestow on him health, glory, and hap- 
piness — a prayer by which tlie integrit v and mildness of the 
British government were recognized in the person of its calm, 
firm representative. 


CHAP. V. 

SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY RETURNS TO ENGLAND. ACCOMPANIES THE 

EXPEDITION TO COPENHAGEN. NAPOLEON. tllS DESIGNS ON SPAIN 

AND ON PORTUGAL HIS MEASURES. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley returned to England in 1805, and 
was received with honor and regard. In the November of this 
same year he sailed for Hanover, in command of a brigade in 
the army of lord Cathcart In consequence of the fatal battle 
of Austerlitz, this army returned to England in the February 
following, without any opportunity of service. lie was now 
appointed to the command of a district at home ; and, upon tlic 
death of marquis Cornwallis, was made colonel of the thirty- 
third regiment, a corps in which he had served long, and with 
distinction. In 1806 he first took his seat in the house of com- 
mons, as member for Newiiort in the Isle of Wight. In the 
same year he married the honorable Catlicrinc Pakenhain, sis- 
ter to the earl of Longford, 

His experience in Indian affairs enabled him at thi.s time to 
expose to ministers the absurdity of a project then conlemplated, 
namely, the employment of negro troops in the East Indies, and 
of sepoys in the West. The negroes were to have been substi- 
tuted for British soldiers in the East, and tlic sepoys in the 
West. * 

This plan, conceived in utter ignorance or total misappre- 
hension of its impracticability, — a plan, if practicable, pregnant 
with consequences the most fatal, — was, at his masterly and 
manly remonstrance, abandoned, llis high estimate of the 
Briti^ soldier, and the sentiments of good faith towards tlie 
sepoy which breathed throughout tliis remonstrance, must have" 
produced no common impression of respect and reverence for 
the integrity of the writer. 

In 1^7 he was appointed chief secretary in Ireland, under 
the duke of Richmond ; and, among other measures, established 
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a police for the city of Dublin. This step was censured, abused, 
and, by some, violently opposed ; but the measure was happUy 
carried in spite of all resistance ; and experience has proved its 
great use and importance. 

In the summer of this year. Sir Arthur again embarked for 
foreign service; and sailed, with the expedition under lord 
Cathcart, to Copenhagen. ' 

No armament ever sailed from the British shores, in which it 
was so painful to serve. Nothing does more clearly prove that 
England was fighting for her political existence, than her being 
compelled to attack Denmark. With this power she was at 
peace up to the very moment that twenty-seven sail of the line, 
and a |)owerful armament of troops, appeared before lier capital, 
and demanded the surrender of her fleet. “ You cannot,” said 
our diplomatist, “ defend it from Na|X)lcon, who will employ it 
against our nation : surrender it to us, in plrd^e, until the con- 
clusion of a general peace ; we will restore it faithfully : re- 
ject our proposal, and we must take it by force of arms.” The 
spirit which had tamely yielded to such proposals had been, in 
very deed, unprincely ; tlie crown-prince threw down the gaunt- 
let. Nor was it, till the troops of his unprepared government 
had been beaten in the field, and, from amid the flaming edifices 
and blfxxl-stained streets of Copenhagen, the cries of a sufier- 
ing and terrified population awoke him to a clear view of tlie 
sure issue of tlie contest, that he consented to a measure as 
humiliating as was ever yet proposed to a sovereign or a pa- 
triot There might have been greater moral and tnie Christian 
dignity in the prince, had he calmly weighed all circumstances, 
foreseen the vainness of re.sistnnce, and sacrificed his scruples 
and his pride to the necessity which so imperiously dictated our 
course, and might have excused his quiet submission ; but with 
a crown on the head, a sword by the side, and blcxid in the 
veins, this was scarcely to be expected from the ruler of any 
kingdom. The preventive policy of the British ministers was 
only to be justified upon the ground of an absolute necessity : 
such it was. The armament was on a large and wise scale ; 
and the operations of it were conducted with vigor. In the 
only action of any importance which took place. Sir Arthur 
• Wellesley commanded. The only body of Danish troops which 
ventured to contest a position, near Kioge, was attacked by him, 
driven from it, pursued to a strong intrenchment in their rear ; 
from thence, again driven by assault, forced into the town, and 
there routed with very considerable loss. Sir Arthur then 
moved towards the centre of the island, to quiet and disarm the 
inhabitants. Ho was not present at the terrible and melancholy 
bombardment of the city. He was sent for, however, the mo- 
ment the enemy showed a disposition to treat ; and was appoint- 
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ed, conjointly with Sir Home Popham and colonel Murray, to 
fix the terms of the capitulation. In diplomacy, as in war. Sir 
Arthur was ever prompt and decisive: tlie terms were dis- 
cussed and settled in one night ; the ratification was exchanged 
in the morning after; the objects of our government were 
unconditionally accomplished ; and the gates of the capital, the 
citadel, and the dock-yards, were tlic same evening in our pos- 
session. 

Even at this distance of time, we cannot record without a 
pang, the bombardment of Copenhagen. We reflect, with no 
little pleasure, upon the fact, tJiat, during tlie whole of the ar- 
duous war conducted by Sir Arthur in tlie Peninsula, no city 
was ever laid in ruins by bomliardment ; and important as in 
one particular instance was tlie speedy reduction of the fortress 
besieged by him, he would not resort to that extreme measure, 
but preferred all the inconvenience and anxiety of a dehiy, 
which greatly interfered bfith W'ith tlie plan and pi’osccution of 
his projected operations. We are not supposing that the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen was avoidable by the lords Cathcart 
and Gambier : without it, tlie success of their attempt had been 
doubtful ; and they only acted in olxjdience to the orders of a 
government, which must have calmly considered that painful 
step, and commanded it. Bombardments should, m these days, by 
a compact among civilized nations, be for ever abolished. We 
shudder os W’e read of women and children, old men and infants, 
slain by tlie sword ; and exclaim loudly against ilie barbarities 
of ancient warfare. The allowed practice of bombardment re- 
alizes the same cruelties; for, though the soldier does not exactly 
sec his victims, and flesh his sw'onl, yet, as through the long 
and wakeful night he serves in the batteries, which throw shells 
among human habitations, he knovrs well what a scene of blood 
and lamentation lies beyond tiie wall, lofty to hide, but vain to 
protect, the miserable sufferers. 

We are not supposing that Sir Arthur would have hesitatf ^t 
the execution of those orders any more than lord (kilhcai i., or 
that he disapproved the measure; only it is a subject of hont&* 
rejoicing to his biographer, tliat he was not employed in that 
painful operation. At tliis period of his life it is necessary, 
before passing on to the relation of his next service, to sketch 
the position of that wonderful man, that implacable enemy of 
England, and of all liberty, Napoleon Buonaparte. 

“ This child and champion of democracy” had long thrown 
off the mask : never had ambition a more stern unyielding vo- 
tary than Napoleon ; never hod tyranny a more imposing, splen- 
did, and dazzling aspect than it wore in him. To be a figure 
among ciphers was his aim and pride ; but for the events, of 
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which Spain hecame the glorious theatre, be would have pro- 
duced the decay of an age, and the degradation of a world. 

As the map of Europe Jay spread bfjfore him, and the crossed 
swords upon Austerlilz, Jena, and Friedland, told silently of 
defeated armies and subjugated kingdoms, he turned dissatisfied 
away ; there was a “ precious isle set in tlie silver sea,” which 
disfigured that map ; for it disputed his title and defied his power. 
The means to assail and to destroy that kingdom occupied all 
his thoughts ; and his appetite for conquest was unsated while 
England remained free, and while her navies rode on every sea 
triumphant. 

Buonaparte’s attempt on Spain was the lightest crime and 
the greatest error of his public life. A degraded and distracted 
court displayed to him its weakness, and invited his inter- 
ference : the tliroiie was tl e only one on the continent of Eu- 
ropi- on whirh a Bourbon was still seated, and tliat Bourbon was 
an iiu-apabj^’ in.iy;)^rcii, and an 'mbecile fatlier : a fine country 
thus govt 'U ’ vj ' .^^tc his eye hke a sword resting ingloriously 
in its scahljjinl, ’ '^welling of a dotard, who could neither 
draw nor wield it. 

With the poiuiiation of Spain in his armies, and the ports of 
Spain in his iiossession (a vast line of coast for tlie training and 
supply of mariners), England might yet, ht' thought, be reached. 
ITis pursuit of her was steady and unwearied, and woe to Eng- 
land if’ she had found no foreign field on which to meet him. 
Woe to her, if the arrayed hosts of all Europe, guided by this 
powerful but evil genius, had wdtfi undivided strength and 
c’nergy kum directed upon her shores. Of a truth, deep was 
tlie gloom ‘hat overspread the political horizon at tlie peace of 
Tilsit ; the black eagle of Prussia dr(K>|ied in a fetter-lock, the 
r'agl(!S of Austria and Russia, with stained breasts and tom 
plumage, had down back enfeebled and tamed to their own 
eyries, while the milden eagle of mce soared above her vic- 
tojiouL. legions \ h am alone, ike tlie fabled bird of tlie 
Jiea^he: rwl. 

! ‘wii' ■ rbndor?, Italy, a.id Switzerland, obeyed the call of 
'J ' uf* .'tl ? from the corn-field, the vineyard, and the 
niountin. -isMin*, millions, that might have lived and died in 
peace, wm* * draggwl to perish in the wars and fightings born of 
those lusts ambition breeds. We say not, that all w'ere dragged 
reluctantly. France stood a-tiptoe, astonished at her own ele- 
vation ; slie exulted in her chief; ran the career of conquest 
with delight ; and, but that he rode the willing steed too hard, 
would have pranced proudly under such a rider as Napoleon to 
this very hour. It was not, however, to be : there was a hope 
for the enslaved continent among its miserable nations — a hope 
buried and bidden from all view or expectation. 
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Spain had long been the submissive ally of France. The 
word of Buonaparte was law with Charles IV. The Spanish 
government was corrupt ; the whole body politic was diseased 
to the very core ; tlie court was profligate. “ Peace witli Eng- 
land, and war with all the world,'’ is a political proverb in 
Spain. They were now at peace with France and the submis- 
sive world, and at war with England. The contest of Spain 
with tlie republic of France had terminated in a disgraceful 
peace, and placed a yoke upon her neck. Hostilities witli Eng- 
land followed of course ; and, as a consequence, the interruption 
and ruin of all her commercial relations, and the destruction of 
her navy. The treasure of her American possessions under the 
flag of Portugal was yet sofiered to reach her, and was largely 
drawn upon by tlie demands of her burdensome ally. With 
embarrassed finances, and with a low public credit, she lay the 
deplorable and helpless victim of trcaclicry the most base, and 
incapacity the most despicable. The moment was at length 
come, when Buonaparte found leisure to attempt what he had 
long designed ; what he might have found a lK^ttt•r pretext for 
doing bolorc, and might have done in an open, nay, a justifiable, 
manner, viz. the dethronemicnt of the Bourbons. At the break- 
ing out of the war between France and Prussia, (iodoy had 
corresponded secretly with the court of Berlin, and issued a 
proclamation at Madrid, which looked like tlie first step towards 
throwing olT tlie grievous yoke of a troublesome alliance. The 
battle of Jena supervened and confounded this efibrt, which 
Napoleon might justifiably have resented. 

It is the opinion of many, lliat, in open and authorized war 
thus waged, and with the avowed object of dethroning the 
reigning family, and taking the land i.nto ixissossion, Hpain, as a 
nation, would not have oflered any strong resistance, but would 
have received the conqueror and hailed him as king. Not so: 
the Spaniards are a people attached with an ignorant and super- 
stitious reverence to accusUimed names and sounds. They 
woiild bear much before tliey would detlirone a native prince ; 
more before they would resist the will of the church; and 
would undergo any tiling ratlier tlian receive a fiireignor to be 
their king. Oppressed by their government they might be ; 
roused to turn upon the ministers witli violence, and even a 
momentary ferocity : but interfere between Spaniard and Span- 
iard, and, like man and wife, they drop their feud, and unite to 
drive away all interposers in their quarrel. 

Napoleon evidently tliought tliat tliere would be a general 
and united resistance if he went openly to war, either by a 
direct attack upon the whole royal family, or by taking advan- 
tage of tlie unnatural quarrel between father and son, and sup- 
porting one against the other in open and active hostility. The 
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whole of the intrigue by which he sought to gain his end was 
mean^ and beneath the character of that brave ambition of which 
lowliness had not been hitherto the ladder. In virtue of his 
alliance with Spain, he asked a contingent of troops to aid him 
in the North, and having thus withdrawn tlie flower of the 
Spanish army under Romana, sent the greater part to Denmark. 
His next measure was the secret treaty with Charles IV. for 
partitioning Portugal : one third was to form a princedom for 
Godoy ; a third for the queen of Etruria ; Lisbon and the lion’s 
portion for himself. 

While planning this treachery, he was negotiating with the 
weak prince of Brazil for a renunciation of the British alliance, 
the seizure of British property, the imprisonment of British 
residents, and the adoption of the continental system. 

Meanwhile, the treaty for dividing this little kingdom was 
ratified at Fontainbleau, on tlie 29th of October, 1807. Portugal 
was to be immediately invaded and taken possession of by the 
united armies of France and Spain. 28,000 French soldiers, 
and 27,0(K) Spaniards, were assigned for this service; while 
40,(KK) French troops were to bcj assembled at Bayonne, as a re- 
serve, in case any expedition from England, or any rising of the 
people of Portufi^, should make it necessary to support the in- 
vasion witli reinforcements. 

Junot, to whom the operation was intrusted, immediately 
traversed Spain : everywhere the inhabitants saw him pass with 
sullen and unfriendly eyes. There was a vast number of con- 
scripts in his corps ; and Junot would have gladly made a halt 
at Salamanca to organize his army. By an order from Paris, 
he was directed to go forward instantly, and march rapidly to 
liis destination. 

He crossed the brown and barren hills of Beira, the latter 
end of November, and did not find one pass occupied, nor the 
slightest preparation to oppose him. The SpanifiSh contingent 
joined him on tlie frontier of Portugal : his march to Li^n 
was rapid, in the hope that he might secure as captives that 
house of Braganzo, which, by the dictum of the gentle ” child 
and champion of democracy,” had “ ceased to reign.” 

The Britisli factories were expelled ; the BritiSi minister dis- 
mis^d ; British property confiscated ; and tlie ports were closed 
against the British flag, as soon as the march of Junot wan 
known. Upon these submissions of a weak and terrified prince, 
the English admiral and ambassador looked on with regret and 
contempt ; but, aware of the great importance attached to the 
‘withdrawing of the royal family, they continued to urge their 
embarkation to the very last moment. 

Irresolute end timid, the prince lingered on till the French 
were within a few hours’ march of Lisbon, and then, frightened 
V<»u 1. E 
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at reading in the Moniteur, *‘thBt the house of Braganza had 
ceased to rei^” he sent to Sir Sidney Smith and lord Strang- 
ford, the En^i^ admiral and ambassador, and accepted the pro- 
tection of the flag against which he had just clo^ his port 
He embarked on the 27th of November, and sailed on the 29th : 
in a few hours after, die bold Junot with a weak column of 
exhausted grenadiers, was at the gates of his capital. The 
people were, by these measure^ delivered up bound and de- 
fenceless by a prince, who, having first had the meanness to 
submit witliout any sliow of resistance, now fled from the con- 
sequences of that very invasion which he had tamely suflered. 

Taken as it were by surprise, and disgusted with the conduct 
of their prince, they remained apimrently still and indifferent to 
their fate. 

There was a slight tumult in Lisbon when Junot took down 
the arms of l*ortugal, and put up those of tlic emperor, but it 
was immediately quelled. The French general was peacefully 
busied in the labors of his command, and preparing himself for 
any attack or descent from England. 

Of the population, a few of tlic upper class wore fraternizing 
with their new masters ; but tlic many were ikying tlieir con- 
tributions with smothered curses, and holding their breath till 
the day of loud and free utterance might return. His eagles 
planted upon the towers of IJshon without resistance, and .lunot 
neither wanting nor asking succor, Napoleon had but a slender 
pretext to move forward his amiy of reserve. I’hey were, how- 
ever, already advancing into tlie very heart of Spain in two 
formidable bcxlies under DufX^iit and Moncey; wliile a corps of 
12,0(X) men under Duhesrne had penetrated through the eastern 
Pyrenees, and obtained possession of Barcelona and other strong 
places, by artifices of a nature so ireacherous, that war in its 
dignity disdains their practice ; end oflicers and troops are alike 
dishonored and insulted l)y such employment. Th(i fortresses 
of the north, and tlie main ro'ids from France to Madrid, were 
occupied by French troo[^s. 

The royal family of Spain, during these dangerous and insult- 
ing movements, were occupied in a manner that nothing hut the 
crowded and concurring testimonies of the writers of all sides 
and parties can induce the reader to believe possible. Ferdi- 
nand, tlie prince of A.sturias, was soliciting the honor of a matri- 
monial alliance with the house of Nayioleon, and asking aid 
against his fatlier. Charles arid Godoy were inviting his help 
against the treason of Ferdinand. The emperor was silent to 
both : his troops we^a quietly and steadily gaining ^ound. 

The court of Sj^in was, at tliis period, at Aranjuez ; and, a 
sudden fear possessing them, they resolved on flying to America, 
and prepared immedialely to retire upon Seville. On learning 
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these intentions, the party of Ferdinand broke out with violence, 
and the populace of Aronjuez, roused by their example, sur- 
rounded the palace, and demanded, in tumultuous and angry 
tones, that tlie royal family should not move ; nor were they 
pacified, till a distinct assurance was given, that the court would 
not depart from Aranjuez. The day following, tliere was a riot 
in Madrid, and tlie house of Godoy was broken into and plun- 
dered. On the next, he was himself assaulted at Aranjuez ; his 
life saved with difficulty by tlie timely protection of the royal 
guards ; and he was placed in arrest. 

Charles IV., terrified by these scenes of violence, and alarmed 
^ the accounts from Madrid, abdicjited the throne. On the 20th, 
Ferdinand was proclaimed king at Marlrid, amid the shouts and 
rejoicings of a vast and excited multitude. 

Murat, the grand-duke of Berg, who at tliis moment was 
commander-in-chief of all the French forces in Spain, had his 
head-quarters at Aranda de Duero, and hearing of these things 
marched without loss of time upon Madrid. He disposed 30,000 
men in a position surrounding it, and entered it in person at the 
head of 10,000 on the 23d of March. He here received a mes- 
senger from Charles IV., stating that his abdication was not of 
free will, tJierefore invalid. When Ferdinand entered Madrid 
on the 24th, Murat refused to recognize him as king. Ferdi- 
nand presented the French general with the sword of Francis L, 
a proud trophy of other days. The grand-<luke of Berg accepted 
this gift, sullied alike by the hand which under such circum- 
stances gave and that which received it, but still declined the 
act of recognition : a matter of such moment required, he said, 
the fiat of his master the emperor. 

Napoleon, vexed at the hasty advance of Murat, and the un- 
necessary occupation of Madrid before his plans were ripe, sent 
Savory, on whose address he could depend, to rectify the error. 
Savory found Ferdinand in all the perplexity of a man proclaimed 
and hailed a king by the popular voice, but pronounced a rebel 
and usurper by his father, and surrounded by 40,000 soldiers in 
the service of that ally, upon whose recognition he deemed all 
Uie security of his title to depend, — a recognition os yet with- 
held. 

The artful agent of a faithless master pointed out to Ferdi- 
nand tliat a journey to Burgos to meet Napoleon would concili- 
ate his imm^iatc ffivor, and counteract all the plots of his father 
and Godoy. 

The weak prince set forth on his foolish and fatal journey 
.with the subtle Savary for his companion. The emperor was 
not at Burgos, nor at Vittorio, whither he was persuaded to pro- 
ceed. The distance to Riyonnc was sliort, it was but just within 
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the confines of France ; and Savaiy su^^sted that the confi- 
dence thus reposed in his master would flatter and deli^rhl him. 

The populace of Vittorio, in fear for their prince, clamored 
a^inst his departure. They were in such earnest as to cut the 
traces of his carriage ; but blinded by fear, or by a hope bom 
of folly, he insisted on proceeding. He reached Bayonne, dined 
at the table of Napoleon, and was visited the same evening by 
the companion of his journey, who, witli a countenance changed 
in its expression, but with a foroheati unabashed, informed him 
that he was a prisoner, and that the Bourbon dynasty w^ould 
rule in Spain no longer. By an arrangement, wliich required 
so little finesse that Murat effected it, Charles, the queen, and 
Godoy, took tlie same journey, and sliarcd the same fate of de- 
gradation in a lighter form ; if, indeed, there were not more 
dignity in being a guardefl captive, w’hich was the case with 
the prince of Asturias. Charles accepted a stife retreat in soft 
and luxurious Italy, witli a pension. Godoy was also pensioned 
and dismissed, to share the exile of the profligate queen, and 
her cajoled and contemptible husband. Napoleon was, to all 
appearance, master of Spain. His troops garrisoned all those 
fortresses on the frontier which are the strong-holds and keys 
of the kingdom. From tlie citadels of St Sebastian, of Pam- 
peluna, and of Figueros, from the forts of Monjuic, and the 
walls of Barcelona, French sentinels looked down upon the 
still and astonished people. The splendid cavalry of the impe- 
rial guard, which had accompanied the grwd-duke of Berg to 
Madrid, paraded its streets, confident in their strength and secu- 
rity ; tlie dangers, of which both Talleyrand and Fouche had 
warned the emperor, seemed already past : war had not broken 
out, and yet all which he desired was accomplished. The 
Spanish Bourbons had signed away their birthright ; Spain was 
his; and the contempt with which the court had inspired him was 
transferred to the nation. 


CHAP. VI. 

THE RISING OF THE SPANISH PEOPLE. — SCENES AT MADRID AND IN THE 
PROVINCES. 

There was a moral dignity in the Spanish people, of which 
Napoleon appears to have been incredulous. The two most pow- 
erful principles of human feeling lived warm in their hearts, — 
they were patriotic and religious : their patriotism was not a 
vanity ; neither was their religion a name. They loved their 
country, and all that nature and habit had connect^ with it ; — 
their mountains; their rivers; their language; their music; 
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and those fragments of their old can^nero^ which in every 
village some were yet found to sing, and many to listen to. 
Agam, — ^they loved their faith. The Spanish Christians, for 
6(X) years, had struggled for it against the Moors; and the 
memory of that struggle is not yet dead. The rigid orthodoxy 
of the Spanish people has been quite independent of the inqui- 
sition aiul its fires : their fear of God ; their reverence for his 
altars ; their deep and warm devotion, laid them prostrate at the 
feet of a crafty priesthood ; and a haughty hierarchy, leagued 
with a heartless sovereign, weighed them down. 

But the virtue of the Spaniards had been outraged and in- 
sulted by the conduct of a wicked court, their loy^ty abused 
by enormous and criminal imposts, and their pride wounded by 
an alliance with the French, to whom the most disgraceful con- 
cessions had been made ; by whom daily and increasing sacri- 
fices were demanded, and who were at all times hateful to the 
Spaniards. They had been murmuring over their abject condi- 
tion for many months. The surface of society was agitated, 
and heaving with hidden but fierce fires, which threaten^ some 
speedy and violent eruption. Their reverence for royalty in the 
person of Charles could not keep them in observance of a like 
respect for his incapable and guilty minister, Godoy. They 
lothed the man, his faction, and his measures, and were re- 
solved to get rid of them. Popular commotion broke out at last 
in many parts of the kingdom. When it was found that Charles 
was determined upon going all lengths with his adviser, the 
people rose in fierce tumult, menaced the ministers life, wel- 
comed the abdication of the terrified and weak father, and hailed 
the elevation of the unknown and foolish son. The abdication 
of Charles and the fall of Godf»y appeased tliem for the moment 
They saw in the elevation of Ferdinand to llie tlironc a remedy 
for every grievance. 

When the public mind was in a tumult of joy at the acces- 
sion of Ferdinand, whom an indignant nation had summoned to 
the throne, Murat entered Madrid witli a French army. He 
would not, of course he could not, recogni7.e the king who had 
been chosen. The people, as they stood chilled in their hopes, 
and suspicious for the future, anxiously asked what did he there 
at all 1 This they asked each other in those squares and streets 
-Where their pride was wounded, and their jealousy awakened 
^ the irritating presence of the brilliant and haughty soldiery 
of France. Of a sudden they heard of the departure of Fer- 
dinand for Bayonne, a journey undertaken before they had time 
to prevent it : then they heard of the flight of Charles, and the 
escape of Godoy ; next they saw Murat appointed member of 
the governing junta, and they found French troops on all sides 
advancing. Muleteers from the north had brought intelligence 
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that their frontier fortresses had been treadieroudy seize^ 
The peajsants that came into market lingered to warm their 
hate of the foreigner before they returned to their expecting 
children; and the women, who kneel in long crowds by the 
banks of the Manzanares, invoked the Virgin and St Isidro ; 
and as they thought on those dear to them, tliey paused and 
sighed in their labors: not a sound was there of the customary 
laughing and loud merriment 

As early as the 23d of April, there was a serious riot at To- 
ledo ; but by the timely advance of Duponf s division, the city, 
which is not a large one, was restored to order ; and the peas- 
ants who had flocked into it to assist in the commotion were 
dispersed. 

On the morning of the 2d of May a crowd was gathered in 
front of the royal palace at Madrid round an old-fashioned 
Spanish carriage, which, it was rumored, was to convey don 
Antonio, the last Spanish prince remaining still in Madrid, to 
Bayonne. Some discontent might have been perceived, and 
some angry ebullition of popular feeling might have been looked 
for ; but few could have foreseen that whirlwind of vengeance 
which was tlien nigh. Mighty and momentous consequences 
for the hopes and happiness of all Europe hung upon the move- 
ments of that swart and surly crowd. 

The report of the destination of the carriage was unfounded 
in foct ; but as it was uttered so it was received ; and the mob 
manifested their indignation by cutting the traces and forcing it 
back into the yard, with furious curses upon the French. Colo- 
nel la Grange, an aide-de-camp of Murat’s, came to learn the 
cause of the disturbance. They immediately assailed him with 
abuse and menace ; and he was saved only by the intervention 
of Spanish officers and authorities. The colonel went away, 
and returned with a party of soldiers : the mob fell upon them 
instantly ; and the war of Spain may date its commencement 
from that hour. 

In every quarter of the city the people rushed upon the as- 
tonished soldiery, of whom many 'were walking about the streets 
in pleased and idle wonder at the novelties this capital presented; 
some indeed without their arms. 

But when human passion hajs once the masteiy, its actings, 
though brave, are, e^ecially in revenge, ferocious and pitiless. 
They slew the soldiers with wliatevor weapons or means of 
destruction came first to hand. Gun, pistol, sword, dagger, 
clasp-knifo, and stones, were all used in this sudden onset 
From the windows and roofs of houses shots were fired, and 
weighty missiles hurled down upon the aghast and bewildered 
Frenchmen. This was not a plotted assault on the part of the 
people. It was the sudden burst of indignation no longer to be 
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repressed. Neither was there, on the part of the Spankrds, 
any igfnorance of the immediate and certain consequences: 
these might not have been thought of at tiie moment ; but, as 
soon as they were, they were contemplated fearlessly and con- 
temptuously. 

In the same spirit war was waged by Spaniards to the very 
last : all the details of tlieir defeats and disasters, their panic 
and runnings, are known, and have been visited with a full 
perhaps a useful, exposure ; but the fact of a valiant, constant 
resistance to the legions of France, on tlie part of tlie Spanish 
people, for five years, stands out from the page of history in 
bold and glorious relief ; and here it began. This was the de- 
claration of war by Spain against Napoleon ; and it was written 
and sealed in blood. 

Among tlie many incidents of this memorable day was an at- 
tack upon the French hospital, of which Southey, jealous for 
the honor of the Spaniard, and chivolric in his own generous 
conceptions of the scene, sptjaks witli natural horror and indig- 
nation ; but a military man knows that the attendants, orderlies, 
and convalescents of a military hospital, are capable not only of 
defence but of active hostility. The military historian Napier 
accordingly relates it without any such feeling against the 
Spaniards. The Spanish troops in Madrid remained shut up in 
their barracks, and under the close control of tlieir officers 
throughout the whole of this strange contest. No Spanish 
soldiers took any part in the struggle, except two officers of ar- 
tillery, on duty at the arsenal, named Daoiz and Velarde, and 
a detachment of invalids under their orders. These officers 
hearing the sounds of the combat, and being told that a French 
column was mlvancing in the direction of tlieir |K)st, brought 
out guns to defend the approaches to the arsenal, and loaded 
them with grape ; being resolved to resist any assault of the 
arsenal by force. As soon as tlie enemy came in sight they 
opened upon them with these guns, and continued to fight tliem 
till they fell. Velarde was shot dead by a musket-ball. Daoiz 
was wounded in the thigh ; but he sat up on tlie ground, and 
continued to give orders until, under three more wounds, he ex- 
pired. Velarde was a fine young man of five-and-twenty. 
Daoiz was a man of thirty. 

han been said, that, as military men, they were not justified 
in acting as they did, without express orders. We think other- 
wise. They hod charge of the arsenal ; they already knew the 
iate of the Spanish fortresses in the north ; and the moment 
was come when th^ had a right, as Spaniards^ to choose their 
course of action. They well knew that an unarmed mob, even 
had they been assisted by tlie few Spanish regiments in garri- 
son, could not long and effi^ctually resist the bayonets and 
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eabres of 25,000 choice troops ; but they cast in their lot with 
tiie people ; they saw the consequences ; for Spain they were 
willing to fill, and with a devotion alike hopeless and heroic 
they cSd fill. It has been said by an eye-witness that they were 
under excitement from the wine tliey had just drunk at a 
dejetme d fourchette. It is customary to drink wine at that 
meal on the continent ; and it is not improbable that the quan- 
tity usually taken at that hour, filling upon hearts full of Uieir 
country's wrongs, may have given to their manner a passionate 
and (to the eye of a calm observer) an extravagant warmth ; 
but we believe they acted from a principle of pure patriotism, 
and that they seized the offered opportunity to act bravely, what 
they thought nobly. The column spoken of above soon ^ined 
possession of the arsenal, passing over the bodies of Daoiz and 
Velarde. The French cavalry, pouring into the city, charged 
through the streets, slew numbers, and made many prisoners. 
After nightfall the peasantry of the neighborhood came armed, 
and in crowds, to the city gates : they were repulsed with great 
loss by the French guards; and in the morning again they were 
charged, trampled down, and dispersed by the enemy's cavalry. 
Of the prisoners taken in Madrid, alx)ut KK) were tried by a 
French military commission, and shot in the Prado.* The stain 
of this cold and criminal execution attaches not, according to 
some autliorities, to Murat, but to Grouchy, and to a colonel of 
tlie imperial guard. Murat, who had ordered their trial, and 
confirmed their sentence, forbade the execution of it, at tlie 
prayer of the municipality. His earnestness to save their lives 
was not exhibited by any extraordinary effort in person. The 
loss of lives in this rising of the people was not very groat: the 
casualties of the Prench amounted to about 700 ; those of the 
Spaniards are estimated at 200 ; but accounts so contradictory, 
so exaggerated, and so interested, were published by Ixith parties, 
that the best and calmest estimates may be far from correct : 
though it is certain that the rising was not premeditated, yet 
was it something more than accidental. The public mind was 
charged with matter fiercely combustible : it is of little moment 
to inquire when or from whence the igniting spark fell. 

Murat hail been forewarned of the temper of tlie people. Ho 
took no precautions. He was a man of lofty, contemptuous 
courage ; respecting no enemies who were not in uniform, and 
good soldiers to boot ; and as he looked around upon the troops 
whom he had so often led to victory, he regarded the idea of 
any rising upon them by the mob of a third-rate capital as an 
event of impossible occurrence; when, therefore, ftie burst 
actually came, all was confusion. French soldiers, as they 


* A public walk and place of pleasant recreation for the citizens of Madrid. 
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stood or walked unarmed, were mobbed and maMcred, and rati 
about wild, helpless of defence, and hopeless of resistance. 
Many fell beneath the knives of tlicir pursuers, before the 
troops in or near tlie city received any ordcra Murat caused 
them to beat “ the general,” and put himself at Uie head of as 
many men as he could collect in the square of the palace. 
With these, and with two pieces of artillery loaded with grape, 
he stood on the defensive, firing upon the people, until, at last, 
from the nortli and south j^ites, columns poured into the town. 
The cavalry of the imperial guard galloped up the streets Al- 
cala and San (loronirno, which debouched Ufwn the Puorta del 
Sol, and there established tliemselves upon tJie open space, 
while a strong column of 1500 men filled the street of San 
Bernardo, near the arsenal. The effusion of blood in many 
parts of the city continued till the Spanish authorities, and 
French generals, rode through the streets together waving 
white handkerchiefs, and inviting tlie people to submission and 
peace. The first fruit of tranquillity was the military tribunal, 
and the second an order of the day, directing that all groups of 
Spaniards seen in tlie streets, exceeding eight in number, should 
be fired upon ; that every village in which a French soldier was 
slain should l3e burned; and tliat all authors, publishers, and 
distributers of ]mpers, or proclamations, inciting to revolt, should 
be led out and shot forthwith. He also went instantly to the 
junta of government, then sitting, and took on him the office of 
president Murat is in his grave. He lived to wear a crown : 
he survived a hundred battles and combats, in which he bravely 
led the imperial cavalry of France ; but he lived on only to fall 
at lost by the muskets of a small guard of executioners in the 
mean hdl of a petty town in Calabria. 

At the news from Madrid all Sjmin arose and rushed to arms. 
The insults and injuries heaped on licr by France had maddened 
her, and she was drunk with the spirit of revenge. The Span- 
iards are not a dark and designing people : they are frank and 
-epen, sudden and rasli ; in the moment of suspicion, jealous and 
credulous ; in the act of vengeance, fiery and cruel. 

It is not a matter of wonder, though certainly a subject of 
reproaclL that, in many places of Spain, they disgraced the 
• cause of patriotism, by the unreasonable tests they demanded 
of sincerity, by their ready credulity at the fatal cry “Trottfor/” 
anS by the summary punishments and instant massacres that 
followed. The thing is not new : — so much is it in the natural, 
though melancholy, course of events, in times of political trou- 
ble and confusion, that all nations would exliibit bursts of fury 
and of crime, not very dissimilar, under like circumstances. 
The Spaniards, being natives of a southern climate, are quick, 
impassioned, imaginative, easily excited, and as suddenly de- 
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inreaEied by melancholy, and repentant of excess. Their national 
character ia directly contrasted to Hie ^y, cold, witty, prosaic 
Frenchmen. They are “^oorf haters^'* and firm friends; they 
cannot smile even with complacency on those whom they dis- 
like ; with them the mean of frigid indifference is unknown : 
if truly attached, they exhibit all tlie extravagance of fond 
admiration, and, alas ! where Hiey act their hate, they become 
barbarous and blrjody. 

At Cadiz, Seville, Carthagena, and in many otlier cities, tlie 
French and all Spaniards supposed partisans of Godoy and of 
Napoleon were put to deatli by tlie excited ixipulace: many 
liberal-minded, innocent men thus perished. It was a moment 
when reason was asleep, and diseased suspicions were awake ; 
when a beaten and vindictive groom, or a ridiculed and scorned 
monk, was master of the noblest life, and could hunt an enemy 
to death by the simple word “ traitlnr'* Thus fell Solano at 
Cadiz, and Conde d’ Aguilar at Seville. In Valencia, one Bal- 
thazar Calvo, an ecclesiastic and a canon, at the head of a fanatic 
mob, began and continued tlie bloody work of deliberate mas- 
sacre for twelve days. A hundred victims bled beneath the 
knives of the assassins in his train : many families were made 
fatherless ; but the cup of fury was prcsentefl to his own lips in 
turn : the wretch himself, with two hundred of his followers, 
were imprisoned, and strangled, by the miserable and disabused 
people, Filanghieri, the governor of Corunna, an Italian by 
birth, was put to deatli, under circumstances of cruelty horrible 
in tlie extreme, by Hie very troops he commanded. When Na- 
poleon received the news from Madrid he was alarmed, and 
vexed . — Murat va mat et trap vitt*' was his exclamation. 
But when he considered that he had 60,0(X) men in Spain, 
exclusive of the corps of Junot in Portugal ; that all Hie frontier 
fortresses were in his jiossession ; his main force occupying a 
position in the very heart of the country ; Hic communication 
with France secure ; that Spain was not only without a govern- 
ment, but without one single great or known character ; thai, 
of an army of one hundred and twenty thousand, fifteen thou- 
sand of the best were in Holstein with Romana, twenty thou- 
sand in Portugal, thirty tliousand merely nominal, being a local 
militia never called out; and Hiat the remainder, wiHi Hie 
exception of eleven Hiousand Swiss and Walloons, mercenarif^i^ 
were without officers, system, interior economy, or discipline ; 
that Spain, in fact, had not only no army, but not even the 
frame-work of one to begin upon ; he cast away all doubts as 
to his success, and pursued his combinations as edmiy as if they 

* Dr. Johnann was wont to say he liked a aoml hater; and though it sounds 
not very Christian, we can understand the expression. 
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hid never been, even ibr a moment, disturbed. It has been said, 
that the French arm^ had some points of weakness in its com- 
position. Its conscripts were of different nations, — Germans, 
Swiss, Italians, and Poles. A great portion of the born French 
were from the last conscription, a raw levy of young men ; but 
the first elements of drill arc soon completed, and m no troops 
so soon as in the French. Their infantry regiments were formed 
upon excellent skeletons ; good non-commissioned officers were 
present to instruct tliem ; good officers to command them, and 
always a sprinkling of old soldiers to lead them into fire under 
the same eagles beneath which they had themselves earned 
their cheverons of service, and won their decorations. So that, 
with respect to the last point of weakness, viz. the youth and 
inexperience of many of the French soldiers, the difierence 
between them and the Spanish levies was enonnous. Witli 
regard to the first iiTi])iitcd defect, viz. that men of different 
nations served in the French ranks, little importance can be at- 
tached to it. Napedeon’s was a good st'rvice for a mercenary ; 
and the foreign conscripts soon became reconciled to it. As to 
the cause for which they fought, tliey nether knew nor cared 
any thing alwut it “ Very few,” observes Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in his discourse of war in general, “ of the infinite number 
thus untimely slain, were ever masters of the grounds of the 
dispute for which they suffered, or the true reason of their being 
led to battle.” — “ What deluded wretches,” then he adds, “ have 
a great part of mankind been, who have either yielded them- 
selves to be slain in causes which, if truly known, their heart 
would abhor, or been the bloody executioners of other men’s 
ambition ! ” It is a reflection of this sort thnt enables one to love 
and esteem the soldiers of an army as individiiols, whom as a 
body we designate by tlie liarshesl cpitliets, and act against with 
severity and vigor. 

In most of the cities and towns in Spain, as soon as the first 
effervescence of public feeling had a little subsided, provincial 
-snd local juntas wTre formed for the conduct of public affaire: 
these juntas levied money and troops. At the sea-ports they 
opened an immediate intercourse with the English fleets upon 
their coasts, and sent deputies to England to ask aid in arms, 
•clothing, and treasure, and to request the supiwrt of a British 
army. The joyous cries throughout all tlio land were. Viva 
iernando Septimo ! Guerra con la Frant^ ! Pazeon In^htl- 
terra! Guerra con' el Mondo ! Paz con Inghilterra ! While 
the people of Spain were thus manifesting their true sentiments, 
the council of Castile, the municipality of Madrid, and the gov- 
erning junta, at the intimated desire of Napoleon, elected 
Joseph Buonaparte king of Spain. Cardinal Bourbon, mimate 
of Spain, first cousin of Charles IV., and archbishop of Toledo. 
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not only acceded to this arrangement, but actually wrote a let- 
ter to Napoleon, testifying his contentment with the new order 
of tilings. 

Joseph Buonaparte, late king of Naples, reached Bayonne on 
the 7th of June : on the 15th tlie assembly of notables, com- 
posed of ninety-one Spaniards of condition, met in that town, — 
received Joseph as their king, — discussed the constitution pre- 
pared for them by Napoleon as a matter of form, and accepted 
it as a matter of course. Joseph now journeyed to Madrid, 
under escort of his brother’s troops, and was proclaimed “ Kinq 
OF Spain and the Indii»,” with the usual solemnities, amid a 
silent and sullen population, in a capital tliat bristled with 
French bayonets, and trembled to the salutes of French artil- 
lery. It proved an uneasy crown. 


CHAP. VII. 

THE AFFAIRS OP SPAIN. — HER FIRST REVERSES IN THE FIELD. 

THE RISING IN PORTUGAL. — THE EXPEDITION UNDER SIR ARTHUR 

WELLESLEY. 

Such was the beginning of the war in the Peninsula. Span- 
ish hands were early, and constantly, armed in this glorious 
contest. S[)anish hearts beat warm and true to the very last : 
a thousand narrow and nameless rivulets that run among the 
hills of Spain, and water her valleys, were crini.soned with the 
life-blood of her sons. “ That mighty stream of battle which, 
bearing the glory of England in it« course, burst tlie barriers of 
the Pyrenees, and left deep traces of its fury in the soil of 
France,”* but for the indomitable and persevering spirit of tlie 
Spanish nation would ne'^or have rolled over the rocky frontier 
of Portugal. 

The great mind, the great individual agent, guided hy whose 
genius the armv of England, the only true and efficient aryny 
in Spain, did finally and fully triumph, was allowedly the duke 
of Wellington. All England, all Europe, have acknowledged 
this; nay, tlie very chfldren of Spain have sungf it in the 
streets. 


♦ Vide Napier. Preface, p. ix. 

t What officer, or what aoldier, that has served with the anny of the Penin- 
aula but has heard, and can easily recall to mind, the chorus-repetition of the 
words, 

** Valorosos valorosos los Inierlescs, 

Valoroso milord Wellington ?” 
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That the deliverance of Spain was the sole work of tlieir 
own hands has not been universally asserted by Spaniards : cer- 
tain it is, it has not been believed by the world. 

On the 30th of May two Spanish noblemen brought informer 
tion to London, that the province of Asturias had risen “ en 
masse" and that forty thousand men were embodied, with the 
intention of repelling the French. 

In the south of Spain tlie patriots were early in communicar 
tion with Sir Hew Dalrymple at Gibraltar, and lord Collingwood 
on the easteni coast, and received encouragement and aid from 
those officers. 

On the 6th of June, the French squadron at Cadiz surren- 
dered to the patriots. A peace was on the instant concluded 
between England and Spain. The Sianish prisoners were im- 
mediately sent back. The English people w^armly fympathized 
with the population of that country ; and in proportion as they 
had been depressed, by contemplating the triumphs of Napoleon 
in the north of Europe, so were they now most extravagantly 
elated by the ignorant expectation of his immediate overtlirow 
in the south. At this time the French force in Spain and Por- 
tugal was 120,001) men : they possessed all the fortresses of the 
latter kingdom, and many of those considered tiie most import- 
ant in Spain ; they had a reserve at Bayonne, and an army of 
4(K),000 veterans in Franco, upon the Rhine, and in Germany. 

It has been the fashion in England to rate military talent low, 
and hence generals have been viewed os persons secondary, and 
not requiring the same capacity as tliose called to hll political 
offices, and to be the advisers of tlie crown. It may be with 
safety affirmed, that this mistake, though not without its use in 
a free country, has often subjected the operations of our armies 
in war to the guidance and control of men alike incompetent 
to originate, to follow out, or fully and intelligently to sustain 
them. To the very opportunity now offered, Oie English cabi- 
net, though willing, could not effectually and promptly rise : a 
ffne and tunple tlieatre for effort and exertion lay open before 
them, but tlicy knew not how to wield the milita^ strength of 
Britain. They could have commondiHl a disposable force of 
70,000 men : they employed 30,000 ; and these divided and sub- 
divided to provide for distant and different objects. 

The alarum had spread through Catalonia. The French 
general Duhesme commanded in Barcelona, a city which had 
been early and treacherously seized, as also Monjuic and Figue- 
ras. The Spanish soldiers of the betrayed garrisons quitted 
their ranks, and flocked to tlie patriotic standard in Murcia and 
Valencia. All the insurrections of the Spanish provinces took 
place at nearly the same moment ; and the early hostile move- 
ments of the French divisions were nearly simultaneous. — 

VoL. 1. F 
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Marshal Bessieres attacked, and of course worsted, the patriots 
of Navarre and Biscay, who merely rose armed, and declared 
themselves, but had neither leaders nor points of union, nor any 
combination. He dispersed many of their assemblages, and 
took away their arms : they always offered resistance, but it 
was vain. The division of Verdier beat them at Logrofio, and 
put their leaders to death after the combat The cavalry of 
Lasalle fell upon a body of Spaniards at Torquemada, and put a 
vast number to the sword, after which exploit they burned tlic 
town. There was something like a Spanish force at Segovia ; 
general Freirc defeated it, and took tliirty pieces of artillery. 
At Cabe^on there was a battle between the Spanish troops 
under Cuesta and the French divisions of generals Merle and 
Lasalle. Here again the S{)aniards were beaten, lost their ar- 
tillery, were broken in u})on by the brigade of cavalry under 
Lasalle, disarmed of some thousands of muskets, and a vast 
number of them were cut to piecea By tocse active operations, 
and by the unpitying and unsparing severity with which the 
French used tlie sword, these provinces were awed, and for 
a while stilled ; and tlie powerless and unhappy peasants saw 
the -fierce horsemen of the enemy ride about to raise money, 
and collect provisions, which they furnished in ff'ar. Cuesta, 
however, undismayed by his defeat, collected another army and 
his fugitives at Benevente ; was joined by Blake, from Astorga ; 
and, advancing with 25,0(X) infantry, a few hundred cavalry, 
and from twenty to tliirty pieces of artillery, toc»k up a |)osition 
at Rio Seco, and again ventured on a battle. Here he was at- 
tacked by marslial Bessieres, at tlie head of 15,00(1 men, with 
thirty guns. The marshal had two divisions of infantry ; one 
of light cavalry ; and his reserve was composed of four battal- 
ions, and a small body of horse grenadiers, all of tlie imperial 
guard. The Spaniards were signally defeated ; but they were 
not disgraced. When their front line was down, and dead bodies 
streweS the field, Cucstta fell upon the French with his second 
line, and with his right wing bioke in upon the enemy’s (victo* 
rious already over half his army), and took from him six guns ; 
but the Spaniards, though brave to fight, could not manceuvre, 
even had Cuesta been capable of moving tliem. The French 
check was soon repaired; the Spaniards Tvere overpowered, 
and, after many brave rallies, driven from tlie field, and pursued 
by a superior cavalry, who, as usual, slione in the work of 
slaughter. 

It was the disaster of this day which had opened the gates of 
Madrid to the intruder. In tlie province of Arragon the insur-. 
rection was organized by Don Jose Palafox,, a patriotic noble, 
the captain-general of the district The French general Lefe- 
bre Desnouettes, marched upon Arragon witli 4000 infantry. 
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800 cavalry, and his field ajrtillery. At Tudela, the people 
broke down the bridge over the Ebio, and disputed the passage 
over that river, liefbbre forced it, and put to death the leaders 
of the rude levy by which he had been opposed. Palafox, with 
10,000 raw troops, waited for him on the Huecha. The Span- 
iards were beaten. They ventured a second combat on the 
Xalon ; they were again beaten. Upon the 15lh of June the 
French columns halted before the city of Zaragoza. Of the 
siege we shall give no detail ; — suffice it to say, Zaragoza was 
not a fortress ; but it contained forty or fifty ^ousand inhabit- 
ants, witli hearts stronger than any bastions. For two months 
the citizens, aided by a few troops, sustained all the efforts to 
reduce them which the talents and courage of their enemy sug- 
gested.* l*alafox, in the course of tlie first month, went forSi 
and collected a few thousand men, and fought a battle to relieve 
them ; but he was signally defeated at Epila. After tliis he 
re-entered the city, the investment of which had never been 
complete, and directed their efforts for its defence. A man of 
the people named “ Jorge, or Goodman George, as colo- 
nel Napier happily translates it, was ever at his right hand ; nor 
is there any doubt tliat he exercised a most powerfiil influence, 
not only over the populace but over Palafox himself, who was a 
man of a less firm and unyielding resolution than he has been 
generally regarded. The solid houses, and the walled convents, 
were battered, bombarded, and the half of them won by the 
assailants ; still the people resisted. The French penetrated to 
the very heart of the city, and stood already upon the Cosso ; t 
but on the opposite side foe people still breathed defiance, am 
maintained the struggle. The wives and daughters of the de- 
fenders, the betrothed virgins of the youth of Zaragoza, behaved 
as beciime them. At length the baffled enemy retired. 

Meantime the Catalan had so well obeyed the call of the 
Bomaten, which rung out upon his hills, that the peasants of 
eight districts were in arms. These men beat the French gene- 
ral, Swartz, early in June, at the pass of Bruck, where they 
had taken ]:^t among the rocks, and afterwards drove before 
them the division of Chabran, pursuing him with shouts and a 
dropping Arc to tlie very walls of Baro^na. General Duhesme 
assaulted Gerona ; the weak garrison^nd the willing citizens 
repulsed him. 

In an attack upon Valencia, marshal Moncey was defeated ; 
but he afterwards beat the Spaniards under Serbelloni at SL 


* The division of Verdier was subsequently attached to Lefebre with a 
train of lieavy guns. 

t Literally, “uncle.” 


I A wide street to nwatd. 
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Felippe, and tnok post at St. Clemente. Cuenca rose, but ^n- 
eral Caulaincourt put that city down. 

In Andalusia, matters looked bright and promising. Dupont, 
who had passed the barrier of the Sierra Morena, h^ taken and 
plundered Cordova, sacked Andujar in a yet more deliberate 
and cruel manner, and alarmed the whole province, Seville in 
particular. After a series of blunders as great as his offences, 
Dupont capitulated in the open field with 18, (XK) French troops 
to the Spanish forces under Castanos and Reding. The battle 
of Baylen was a battle of movements, and not of hard fighting ; 
and neither did the French soldiers show their usual spirit, nor 
the French general any of that talent whicli he was thought to 
possess. Dupont, in his early operations, had been rash ; and 
the rashness that is not attendc'd with success is often very 
quickly clianged for affright. There was some suspicion of 
treachery: Napoleon was furious at tJie disaster; while the 
Spanish exultation knew no bounds. 

The spirit abroad in Spain soon fired the Portuguese. Irri- 
tated by the pride, the caprice, and the exactions of the French ; 
affronted by tlieir levities, and insulted by their violence ; the 
Portuguese in the country began to stir themselves, and to ex- 
hibit tJieir hatred in the only way in which tliey could — by 
secret assassinations. The first open blow was struck at Oporto. 
When the news from Spain n^ached general Bollcsta, com- 
manding the Spaniards in that city, he made the French general 
(Quesnel) and his staff prisoners; and leaving the Portuguese 
to take their own course, marchcjd aw^ay to Gallicia. Insurrec- 
tion soon broke out at Oiwrto, and spread along the Doiiro to 
Minko, as also in the valley of tlie Mondego, and penetrated 
the hills of Beira. Junot promptly, bravely, and wdth little 
bloodshed, disarmed the division of Spaniards near Lisbon, and 
placed them in confinement on board the hulks in the Tagus. 

The insurrection was now so general and open, tliat the di- 
vision of Loison in the north w»is twice regularly attacked, and 
greatly harassed by the Portuguese ; tliere was a rising at Villa 
Vi^iosa in the south, but it was soon put down. The town of 
Beja also arose. Colonel Maransin, with the troops driven just 
before from the AgarH|||, marched there ; routed the patriots 
with slaughter; pillagm the town, and set many liouses on 
fire. There was an action at Leria similar to that at Beja in 
its character and issue ; but the people of Thomar and Alco- 
ba^a, places not very distant, were not alarmed, and boldly 
declared themselves : at both places they were quieted and pul 
down. 

Loison, being recalled by Junot, left a garrison in Almeida; 
and on his march suffered great annoyance from tlie opposition 
of the peasantry on his route, which lay through a country 
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difficult and rugged. There was fighting both at Guarda and 
Atalaya. 

There was also a battle near Evora, in Uie south, where the 
Portuguese insurgents under general Leite were supported ly 
a division of Spaniards under Moretti. The French, of course, 
beat them, slew vast numbers, and sacked the city. Coimbra 
was held by tlie insurgents from Oporto in strength : the bishop 
of Oporto was chief of the junta in that city. He claimed the 
assistance of England, and asked arms, ammunition, and cloth- 
ing for 40,000 infontiy, and 6000 cavalry, a demand implying 
thereby a power of raising and organizing such a ffirce, — an 
inflatea folly or an interested deception. English agents, how- 
ever, were sent to him, and to all tlie provinces of Spain : sup- 
plies were granted upon every idle representation ; and treasure 
was squandered, and stores were scattered, with an improvident 
folly and an uncontrolled profusion. 

It is not the least singular feature of tlie commencement of 
this war in tlie Peninsula, that the division of the British troops 
which first appeared in the field had been assembled for an ex- 
pedition to South America, with a wic\^ to conquest there, in 
direct hostility to old Spain. The fXXK) men collected for ^at 
object were now disposable : they were placed under the orders 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and he embarked with them from the 
harbor of Cork. When tlie fleet bearing the expedition had 
made a few days’ sail, he took a run in a frigate to Corunna, to 
confer with the junta of Gallicia. The news of the lost battle 
of Rio Seco was here told him, the disaster softened, and the 
truth glossed after a manner alike natural and excusable. It is 
not likely that tlicir account imposed greatly upon a man so 
sure to weigli their statements as Sir Arthur, and so qualified 
to estimate them ariglit. 

There is nothing wondorfiil in the pressing desire of this 
junta to receive for their Gallician levies arms and gold, which 
they knew to have been so largely and loosely proffered by the 
generous and elated English ; ncitlier were a brave people to be 
at all despised for imagining tliemselvcs as equal as they cer- 
tainly were willing to fight their own battles with their invaders. 
Though the circumstance was not known at Corunna, it was at 
, this time that a body of 18,000 French troops, with their eagles, 
had laid down tlieir arms to Spanish troops. Let it be also 
remembered, tliat tlie character of the Briti^ soldier upon the 
continent was not looked upon by tlie Spaniards with much 
respect. It is, nevertheless, a mark either of fetuity or insin- 
cerity, that the junta of Gallicia should not only have rejected 
the assistance of British troops, but, recommending their de- 
barkation in the north of Portugal, should have promised to aid 
them by sending a Spanish division to Oporto, while they must 
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have known, or ought to have known, that they were not them- 
selves, at the moment, in a condition to defend tlieir own prov- 
ince from any serious attack. 

Sir Arthur next proceeded to Oporto, saw the busy and war- 
like bishop, listened to his plans, looked at the paper state of his 
army, but learned its real numlicr and condition from colonel 
Browne. Informed of the true state of things by this officer, 
who had been placed there to collect intelligence and distribute 
supplies, lie decided on not landing at this place. He now 
(having stipulated for the co-operation of .'MXX) Portuguese on 
the Mondego) took his people to the month of that river, and 
there disembarked them. lie had previously consulted with Sir 
Charles Cotton u])on a descent at the mouth of the 'J^gus, — a 
measure that the ministers at home had strongly recommended, 
but which appeared to these officers on the sjjot, for many and 
gcK)d reasons, nnadvisable. In like manner Sir Arthur decided 
against proceeding southward towards (!!adiz, — a plan that would, 
he saw, involve him in negf>tiation and delay. 

A dispatch from general Spencer having announced that he 
was at St. Mary’s, near Cadiz, disengaged from any connexion 
with the Spaniard.*!, Sir Arthur sent for his division. The ap- 
pointment of Sir Hew Dairy rnple imd the sailing of the arma- 
ment under Sir John Moore were communicated to him otf the 
Mondego. This vexatious intelligence resolved him to make an 
immediate descent ution the coast with such tror}ps as he had, 
and to commence operations. With only 9000 men he threw 
himself into a country occupied by a well-disciplined French 
army, mustering more tlian double his numbers ; but with this 
force were the fortunes of Cffisar. 


CHAP. vm. 

SIR ARTHUR WELT.VSLEY LANDS IN PORTUGAL. — OPERATIONS OF HIS 

ARMY. — COMBAT OF ROLICA. BATTLE OF VIMF.1RO.— CONVENTION 

OF CINTRA. 

The disembarkation of the troops in Portugal took place near 
the little fort of Figueras, taken from the French in the early 
part of the insurrection by one Zagalo, a student in the univer- 
sity of Coimbra. Here the English first landed upon a service, 
the duration and the issue of which no one living, however pre- 
scient and sagacious, could Jiave at all anticipated. The landing 
began on the 1st of August ; but tlioiigh the weather was fitvor- 
ahle, the difficulties were so many tliat it was not completed till 
tlie 5th. 
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At this moment general Spencer arrived. As soon as he had 
learned the surrender of Du^nt, he sailed with hip division for 
the Ta^s, and was directed by Sir Charles Cotton to the Mon- 
dego. Thb united forces amounted to 12,300 men. It was the 
desire of general Freire, who commanded all the Portuguese 
then in anns, that Sir Arthur should abandon the coast, march 
up into the heart of Beira, and open an ofiensive campaira; and 
he promised large supplies of provision. Sir Arthur declined 
this measure. He gave Freire 5000 stand of arms, and the 
necessary ammunition for his troops, which did not exceed 6000 
of all arms effective ; and these by no means in a state to give 
real assistance in any severe trial. Sir Arthur, however, though 
resolute not to aliandon the line of communication which he U 
chosen, nor to move to any great distance from his ships, did, at 
the earnest desire* of Freire to save, according to his report, a 
magazine of provisions collected for the British, march upon 
Leria. The English advanced guard moved from their ground 
upon the Mondego on the 9th of August, and was followed on 
the lOtli by tlie main body of the army. Upon this wide theatre 
of fierce and sanguinary warfare was no^ first heard the careless 
whistle and the cheerful laughter of tlie English soldier. He, 
stranger alike to the violent and vindictive feelings which ani- 
mated the invader and the inhabitant, marched gaily forward, 
looking for a combat as for some brave pastime; and panting to 
prove at home that the favored jacket of blue covered not bolder 
hearts than those that beat proudly under his own crimson uni- 
form. 

The British advance entered Leria on the 10th; and the 
magazine collected for them was seized by the Portuguese 
under Freire, who there joined the English, to whom no distri- 
bution was made. This first movement cut the line of commu- 
nication between the divisions of general Loison coming from 
Abrantes, and Lahorde, who w^as marching from I jsbon, with a 
view to unite their forces at Leria: to effect their junction, 
Loison was now compelled to circuitous and forced marches. 

As serious hostilities closely impended, the Portuguese began 
to fear the risk of an action, and the consoqucmces of defeat : 
French troops were thought invincible: of Englisli nothing was 
known, and not much was expected. The junta of Oporto and 
Freire understood each other. The Portuguese; general not only 
resolved not to advance beyond Tjorin, but, having already appro- 
priated the store of provisions w’hich had been avowedly des- 
tined for the British by the bishop of Oporto, who had promised 
to feed them, he asked a supply from the English commander. 
This demandVos met by a strong remonstrance ; but it was in 
vain that Sir Arthur Wellesley, wdio readily penetrated the 
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secret?" of Freire’s reluctance, urged him to act by the side of 
the English in the expected battle. Neither an appeal to his 
honor, nor an imputation against his patriotism and spirit, had 
any effect upon his resolve. At last, however, by an earnest 
and conciliatory tone, Sir Arthur induced him to follow tiie 
British line of march, and to be guided in his future course by 
the issue of the first engagement Freire also consented, at 
the desire and by the counsel of colonel Trant, a military agent, 
who Imd great influence over the Portuguese, to place 1400 
infantry, and 250 cavalry, under the orders of Sir Arthur. The 
political importance of their co-operation, and tlieir presence in 
the first battle fought upon their own soil, will be re^ily under- 
stood. Junot the French commander-in-chief, quitted Lisbon, 
with his reserve, on the 15th; and on the 17th, pushing on in 
person, and leaving them to follow, he joined Loison at Alco- 
entre. In the mean time Sir Arthur Wellesley had arrived in 
presence of Laborde. On the IStli a French post at Brilos was 
attacked, and their pickets driven out of Obidos. Hie riflemen 
of the H5th and (>0th hod the honor of tliis first brush witli the 
enemy , and were so eager in pursuit, as to be well-nigh cut off ; 
but general Spencer saved tliem. Two officers and twenty-seven 
men were killed and wounded in this skirmisli. On the mor- 
row Sir Arthur surveyed the strong position of Laborde. 

The romantic village of Roliqa, with its vines, its olives, and 
quiet gardens, stands upon an eminence at tlie head of that val- 
ley, in the midst of which, distant about eight miles, rises the 
insulated hill of Obidos. In front of Roli^a, upon a small plain, 
on the table land, the division of Laborde was drawn up in 
order of defence. The favorable points upon the hills on cither 
side, and in the valley below, were occupied by his posts. 
Behind him, one mile to the rear, the steep and difficult ridge 
of Zambugeira offered a second position, parallel to the first, 
and of uncommon strength. The mountains, which rose tower- 
ing beyond, are of that chain which stretches from the bank of 
the Tagus to the shore of the Atlantic, and terminates in tlie 
naked and lofty rock of Cintra. The valley leading from the 
old Moorish fort of Obidos to the pleasant village of Roli^a is 
walled in on the left by rude heights, rising each above the 
other, till they are finally lost in the dark summits of the Sierra 
de Baragueda. To preserve his communication with Loisop, 
and to avoid exposing the line of Torres Vedras and Mafra, 
Laborde was compelled to await in this position the assault of 
the British troops. His force Was only 5000, but it was advan- 

* If the Rritish were defeated, as he thought they might be, he would not 
stand committed, and might make terms for himself. If they conquered, he 
could, by remaining unconnected with the English army, better aid the views 
of tlie junta of Oiiorto, who aimed at the supreme authority. 
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tageously posted, — aware of tlie importance of the positioD as 
of its strength, confident in the talent of their general, and their 
own courage. 

Early upon the 17th the English moved out of Obidos, and 
Sir Arthur Wellesley disposed them in three columns of attack. 
That on the left was conducted by general Ferguson along 
lower ridges of the Sierra de Baragueda, and destined to turn 
the right of Laborde's position, and interpose between him and 
the division Loison expected from Rio Mayor to his support. 
Six guns, forty horsemen, and 4800 bayonets, moved under 
this general. 

One thousand Portuguese infantry and fifty of their cavalry 
formed a little column on tlie right, vrhich, moving tlirough the 
village of St. Amins, menaced the left flank of the enemy. This 
body^ was led by colonel Trant. 

Nine tlioiisaiid men marched up the valley directly upon the 
enemy. The brigades of generals Hill, Nightingale, Cotton, 
Craufurd, and Fane, witli ir^O British light horse, 250 Portu- 
guese cavalry, and 400 light troops of that nation, composed 
this formidable column. With this, thc'rnain body of his little 
anny, rode Sir Arthur Wellesley. He extended the riflemen 
of Fjme’s brigade among the hills to the le^ as the troops ad- 
vanced, and driving awa^ the French skirmishers connected the 
column of Ferguson with his centre. From his first position 
on the plain, near Roli<ja, 1 .aborde was s^oon driven. The brisk 
attack of the brigades of Hill and Nightingale, supported by 
the cavali 7 and guns, and rendered easy by the skilful disposi- 
tions which hud caused both the flanks of the enemy to be men- 
aced at the same moment, determined his retreat Laborde, 
covered by his steady cavalry, moved rapidly, and in order, to 
his second line of defence, the ridge of Zambugeira, one of 
great strength, and not a mile in extent. 

The like dispositions of attack wore continued. Generals 
Ferguson and Fane marched on among the mountains upon the 
enemy's right flank, colonel Trant still moving in menace of 
their left The front of their strong position was assailed by 
the brigades of Hill and Nightingale. The face of these heights 
is rugged, and their summit only to be gained by steep and diffi- 
tcult pathways, which wund among rocks and briers, in those 
rudg ravines, by which in winter the waters rush down their 
precipitous sides to the vales below. The quick fire of our 
advancing skirmishers rung and rattled among these rocky 
hollows ; and the goatherds looked down in wonder from the 
ftj Sierras, upon the white clouds of battle, which hid from 
^eir view the shouting combatants, while the brave array of 
reserve, the scarlet uniforms, and the unaccustomed battle- 
cries, told them that their oppressors had met a foe, and that 
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their bleeding villages had found a friend. Laborde drew back 
a little u]Mn his left as the English advanced, but held his right 
with obstinate courage, hoping every instant for the appearance 
of Loison. 

The 9th and 29th British pushed up two of these ravine 
patliways with such eager rapidity, tliat tliey reached the sum- 
mit of the ridge before the nanks of the enemy were shaken. 
The head of tlie 29th regiment, in particular, issued from the 
ravine, in that narrow and loose order in which men of neces- 
sity come forth from such ground. Before they had time to 
form, a French battalion, covered by a screen of the wild slirubs 
which clothe these posses, liod poured in its fire, and was among 
them with the bayonet. Lake, tlie colonel, a brave officer, was 
slain, with many of his men ; and tlie major and some fifty or 
sixty more of tlie same wing were made prisoners : but it was 
not because their advanced wing liad been thus taken at a dis- 
advantage by a prepared and posted enemy ; it was not because 
tliey saw a field-officer and numbers of their men prisoners, and 
had to press over tlie bodies of fallen comrades to re-establish 
tlie battle, that the gallant 29th hesitated : the rally was imme- 
diate ; the remnant of this brave corps being joined by the 9tb 
won ^ck their dead and wounded, and sustained the repeated 
and fierce assaults of 1 ^horde’s division with unshaken con- 
stancy, till, being supported ^ other troops from the rear, they 
had the proud joy of seeing Laborde, now, too, menaced on his 
flank, again retire. The French general conducted his retreat 
with great firmness and judgment He attempted to stand 
again near tlie village of Zambugeira, but was too w'^eak to sus- 
tain the weight of the Britisli attack, and leaving three guns 
upon the field, and the road to Tones Vedras open, he retired 

tlie narrow pass of Runa, marching all night to gain the 
position of Montechique. The loss of tlie French was 600 killed 
and wounded: among the latter was laborde himself. Two 
lieutenant-colonels, and TiOO lulled, wounded and prisoners, was, 
the loss on tlie part of the British. It was not possible, from the 
nature of the ground, that the English could avail themselves 
of their superior numbers. Scarce 4000 men were actually 
engaged with the enemy. This day should be long and honor- 
ably remembered by every British soldier ; for it was the first 
action of the memorable war in the Peninsula, in which British 
forces encountered the legions of Buonaparte. 

Immediately after the engagement, which closed about four 
o^clock in the afternoon. Sir Arthur took up a position a little 
in advance of the field of battle. It was reported to him the 
same evening, that the divisions of generals Anstruther an*^ 
Acklaod were ofi' tlie coast; he therefore moved the next day 
to Lourinham, on the rood to which his right had rested tlirough 
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the nig^ht. He moved on the 19th to Vimeiro, with a view to 
favor Sie landing of general Anstruther, and from tlience he 
detached troops to cover the march of tliat gcnerars brigade. 
Owing to these precautions the junction was securely effected, 
and the menace of a large body of French dragoons gave little 
interruption ; but the enemy’s strength in cavalry enabled him 
to confuie the English to their lines ; and no certain information 
of the dispositions and movements of Junot could be obtained. 
Ilis force in the held was estimated at about 14,000. On the 
night of the 20th the brigade of general Ackland was also put 
on shore. 

The landing of these troops in the bay of Maceira was at- 
tended witli great risk and did^culty; and with officers less 
skilful than those of the British navy, and men less brave and 
energetic than British seamen, could not have been effected. 
The beach of Maceira is open and sandy, and tlie Atlantic 
breaks upon it in a heavy surf. Many of tlie boats were swamp- 
ed, and some of the men perished. 

Reinforced by generals Anstruther and Ackland, Sir Artliur 
Wellesley had now 16,000 effective men,* and eighteen pieces 
of artillory, lie resolved, by a forced march on tlie 2l8t, to 
turn the position of Torres Vedras ; to push a strong advance 
to Mafra, and, seizing the strong heights within a short distance 
of that place, intercept the French line of march to Monte- 
chique. It was only a march of nine miles to Torres Vedras, 
and there was a road which led to it from the sea-coast It was 
by this line Sir Arthur would have advanced : he had communi- 
cated this project to Sir Harry Burrard in writing, and had, at 
the same time, recommended that tlie division of general Sir 
John Moure should disembark at tlie Mondego, and march to 
Santarem. Those letters Sir Harry Burrard found on his arri- 
val at the Mondego; but disapproving tliis plan, which pro- 
posed a double line of operations, he continued bis course south- 
ward, and arrived in the bay of Maceira, in a frigate, on the 
eve of Sir Arthur’s projected blow against Junot. He received 
the report of that general, who went on board the vessel the 
moment she arrived to represent the state of the armies, and to 
urge the adoption of tlie offensive. Sir Harry Burrard would 
|hear of no such movement until the arrival of Sir John Moore 
land iJie concentration of the whole force. Sir Arthur returned 
'to the camp in disappointment; but a day of glory was nearer 
than he at the moment thought it At midnight he was awaken- 
ed to hear the report of a German officer of dragoons, who had 
come in with anxious haste to announce the approach of Junot 
20,000 men, and stated him to be within a league of the 
“tamp. 

The general sent out patrols, directed increased vigilance 
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and alertness on the part of all pickets and guards, but would 
not disturb bis line. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that no general ever received 
reports with such calm caution as Sir Arthur Wellesley. Sud- 
denly awaked, he would hear an alarming account from the 
front with a quiet, and, to many a bustling, intelligent officer, a 
provoking coldness, and turn agaip to his sleep as before. Few, 
if any, are the instances durmg the war of his putting the 
trcK>ps under arms by night, or disappointing them unnecessarily 
of one hour of repose. An hour before dawn, tlie Britisli, 
when near an enemy, are always under arms. The sun rose 
upon them on the 21st of August, but discovered no hostile 
force in motion. 

Vimeiro, a pretty villc^e in a lovely and peaceful valley, 
through which the little river of Maceira gently flows, was the 
principal place in the Britisli lines, and occupied by the park, 
the commissariat, and that noisy crowd of animals and followers 
which mark the presence of an army. It stands at the eastern 
extremity of some mountain heights which screen it from the 
sea, and west of it, separated from them by a deep ravine, lie 
other heights ; over these last the road jiasscs to Lourinham. 
The cavalry and Portuguese lay behind the village on a plain, 
upon a plateau, on a steep insulated height ; the brigades of An- 
struther and Fane, with six guns, were immediately in front of 
Vimeiro. The right of the latter rested upon one c^xlremity of 
this hill just above the river Maceira, and the left of Aiistruther 
occupied a church and church-yard at the other. Here passed 
a rood leading to tlie village. On the mountain tliat, com- 
mencing at the coast, rose to tlie right and rear of this plateau, 
and which at long range commanded it, were placed eight guns 
and five brigades of mfantry. TJie range of heiglits to the 
west having no water ix'as only occupied by pickets ; but the 
right of these also commanded the plateau, and the road ])a8sing 
over its extreme edge. 

About eight o’clock the enemy showed a picket of horse on 
the heights, biwards Lourinham, and pushed forward his scouts; 
nearly at Uie same moment he was seen in all his strength, and 
in full march upon the rood leading from Torres Vedras to 
Lourinham, and his object was evident Four brigades from 
the mountain on the east crossed instantly in rear of tlie village, 
and crowned the heights on the west As soon as two of them 
were formed, being dispcjsed at right angles, with Anstruther 
and Fane in two lines facing to the left, the battle began. The 
bripule of Hill still remained upon the mountain in reserve ; 
MQ one brigade and tlio Portuguese were placed upon a return- 
ing bend of the western heights at their extremity, thereby pro^ 
tecting tlie left and rear of tlie whole force. The French had 
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14,000 men, and twenty-three pi^es of artillery. The infantry 
were in three divisions under Loison, Labordo, and Kellerman ; 
^neral Margaron commanded 1300 horse. The principal 
column of the enemy, led by Laborde, advanced against the 
petition in front of the village with the fury and the loud out- 
cries of men resolved for victory: in vain the British guns 
poured death into their ranks': they moved on with a steady 
rapidity, and crowned the summit of the liilL Before a cool 
volley from the 50th, within twenty paces^ their front rank fell; 
and as their column faltered with the shock, the hrm bayonets 
of that brave regiment were already in the midst of them, and 
they were driven down with groat bloodshed. 

The brigade of Fane, which was attacked at the same 
moment, bravely repulsed the assailing column. Upon this 
body, as it retir^ in confusion, the weak squadron of the 20th 
light dragoons, under colonel Taylor, made a lively cliarge, and 
completed their disaster ; but the few English horsemen were 
in turn set upon by tlie strong cavalry of Margaron, and cut to 
pieces, their gallant colonel falling slaii^ in the meUe, There 
was a fierce struggle between the grenadiers of Kellerman’s 
column of reserve and the British 43d, in a hot skirmisli among 
tlie vineyards near the church : tliey drove back the advanced 
companies of that corps ; but it rallied instantly, and, throwing 
itself upon the head of tlie column in a narrow ravine, it broke 
and routed them with the bayonet, sustaining itself a heavy loss. 
The discomfiture of these attacks in the centre was complete ; 
but no arnw enn be destroyed, however beaten, that has got 
protection for its fugitives in a superior cavalry. Hod two of 
tlie regiments of the dragoons then kept idle in the barrack- 
yards at home been present, the march to Torres Vedras would 
nave been made, and Lisbon been our own. Brcnnicr, who was to 
have attacked the British left, found their position inaccessible, 
owing to a deep and difficult ravine at its base, which lie was 
not aware of, and in which he got disordered and delayed. 
Meanwhile general Solignac, witli a brigade of Loison^s divis- 
ion, turned this ravine, and fell upon the English left. He was 
met' by the regiments under Ferguson, who bore down upon 
him with a close and heavy hro of musketry, and at last with 
ithc weapon of victory, tlie bayonet 

j T]icy drove Solignac, and took six guns. General Ferguson 
^was pressing his broken columns with some corps, while two of 
his regiments were halted near the captured guns. Brennier, 
meanwhile, came suddenly out of tlie ravine, which he had just 
cleared, and succeeded for a moment in repossessing himself of 
^m. But the regiments did not retire for ; only to a near van- 
''tage-ground, from whence, pouring in a hot fire, they again 
charged, and again the guns were taken. Brennier was wounded 

VoL. J. G 
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and made prisoner. Ferguson, who had separated the two 
French bri^des by hie able and spirited movements, would 
have taken more than half the brig^e of Solignac, if an order 
to halt had not arrested him in mid-career. The French re- 
formed instantly under cover of their cavalry, and retired in 
very tolerable order. It was the wish of Sir Arthur Wellesley 
to press Junot closely with the five brigades on the left, while 
those of Hill, Anstruther, and Fane, should march upon Torres 
Vedras, push to Montechique, and intercept all access to Lisbon. 
All the artillery of Junot that yet remamed to him, and many 
thousand prisoners, would have been the probable ihizt of tliis 
movement ; but the heart, big with accomplished victory, and 
granted desires, and swelling with new and bold hopes, and the 
head clear in its discernment, and strong in its decision, were 
now subjected to the commands of another. Sir Harry Burrard, 
who was present during the action, and liad, from generosity 
and appro&tion, forborne all interference with tlie arrangements 
of the battle, now assumed the command, and, considering the 
proposed advance hazardous, directed tlic halt. All those cir- 
cumstances of difficulty, which weigh upon a cautious and 
objective mind, decided Sir Harry not to peril tlio certain and 
solid advantages just gained upon the, to him, doubtful chance 
of the complete and anticipated triumph. The enemy, he said, 
were strong in cavalry; the English had none; the artillery 
carriages were shaken to pieces, and might not stand the roads ; 
while their horses were few and bad, and scarcely able to drag 
them forward. The French rallied quick, and had, perhaps, 
fresh troops among the woods and hollows in front. Upon dis- 
tant heights, indeed, a body had been discovered by general 
Spencer. It appeared to him a risk, and though a brave and 
honorable officer, yet being no loiter a young man, he decided 
against the onward march upon fiiir military reasons. Bitter as 
was the disappointment of Sir Arthur Wellesley, still he was 
consoled by the thought that his own skill, seconcled admirably 
by the courage of his soldiers, had achieved a brilliant victory. 
A second time the imperial troops had been met, and, after 
efforts the most resolute and heroic, had been fairly and signally 
beaten, leaving thirteen gun^ their wounded, and a vast number 
of prisoners. The charm which had palsied ffie hearts and arms/ 
of all Europe was now doubly broken. In the Peninsula, ^po-i 
leon had found a people who hated without fearing him, and in ^ 
the English, his soldiers liad encountered enemies who repelled 
their fiercest attacks or assailed their strongest posts with equal 
ardor and success. On the morning after tlie battle. Sir Ilew 
Dalrymple arrived, and assumed the chief command; a mpst 
excellent and judicious officer; but, perhaps, it was scarcely 
possible for man to be placed in circumstances more difficult and 
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trying. We record with irritation this quick and clum^ suc- 
cession of commanders. The French, in safe possession of the 
unassailable position of Torres Vedras, and having the capital 
in their immediate power, as well as the fortresses of Almeida 
and Elvas, though beaten in the field by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
and hated an insurgent people, were certainly in a condition 
to propose terms that should save to them tlieir liberty and their 
arms. The general, Kellerman, presented himself at the British 
head-quarters; demanded a cessation of hostilities, and stated 
the readiness of Junot to evacuate Portugal upon a fair and 
honorable convention. Sir Hew Dolrymple acceded to this 
proposition; and Sir Arthur concurred in the policy of now 
gaining by treaty those advantages which, tlie golden opportu- 
nity having passed, force of arms could no longer effectually or 
speedily secure. Upon the expediency of some of the articles 
of this convention the commanders differed, but upon the gene- 
ral principle of the measure they agreed. While the conven- 
tion was going forward, the reinforcements under Sir John 
Moore landed in Maceira Bay. The feature of the treaty most 
remarkable to the future historian and to posterity will be this, 
that the nation to whose cause we had brought our suocors was 
not in the person of any of its autliorities, or of its public ofS- 
cors, military or civil, at first, either considered or consulted. 
The convention went distinctly to recognize that the French 
were the conquerors of Portugal, and, as such, had been entitled 
to exercise all the rights of conquest The Portuguese, by the 
fifth article of this notable treaty, saw the plunder of their 
coimtry secured to their rapacious and cruel invaders, and they 
remonstrated against the terms of the convention with violence 
and anger. By the sixth article, all traitors and timeservers 
were to be protected from political persecution on account of 
their late conduct, and were left to hatch new treasons when- 
ever the French should again return. 

General Freire, and the bishop and junta of Oporto, sought 
to disturb these arrangements by open remonstrance and much 
secret intrigue, which it were alike uninteresting and tedious 
to detail. Emissaries from Oporto urged the populace of Lifr 
bon to rise upon the French, who were now concentrated in 
I that city, but lay there constantly upon the alert, as in the midst 
I of onemiea The judge of the people issued an indammatoiy 
address, calling for a suspension of die treaty, and the Monteiro 
Mor, at the head of a levy of peasants, on the south bank of the 
Tagus, published a protest against the convention. Happily 
Sil^ohn Hope, being appointed to command Lisbon, took pos- 
session of the citadel on the 12th of September, and by judg- 
ment and firmness calmed the tumults and repressed those dan- 
gerous and terrible disorders which in the moment of vindictive 
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confusion and total anarchy prevailed. The first division of the 
French army sailed on the 15th, and was followed by the second 
and third as soon after as transports could be provided. In the 
midst of all the angry excitement of tlie people of lisbon, and 
though endeavors had been made to direct their indignation 
against the English, as friendly to the French, and indifierent 
to the losses tliey had sustain^, and the sufferings they had 
undergone, the Britisli troops were received witli great warmth 
and cordiality. They vieweel them as having avenged tlieir 
wrongs in Uie blood of a battle, and hailed tliem as deliverers 
and frienda 

After the departure of the French, the bishop of Oporto, and, 
at his instigation, tlie junta of that city, sought to pos^ss them- 
selves of the supreme power in Portugal, and were desirous 
that the seat of the government should be established at Oporto. 
This was most wisely and firmly resisted by Sir Hew Dalrym- 
pie. A regency was established at Lisbon, and that capital and 
the country were at length restored to a state of confidence and 
tranquillity. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, Sir Harry Burrard, and Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, were now recalled to England, where the public had 
been so clamorous against the convention, that a formal investi- 
gation of the matter was directed by the king ; and a board of 
general officers was assembled at Chelsea for that purpose. 

To the fifth article, especially, Sir Arthur Wellesley object- 
ed ; but the French, by plausible explanations and fair assurances, 
overruled these objections; and the manly integrity of the 
British generals made them incredulous of the extent of French 
cupidity and crime, till their shuffling evasions and impudent 
ab^ractions, on the eve of their departure, shamed and disgusted 
the honorable men of their army as much as the commissioners 
of our own. It is a real pleasure to be able to stale, that there 
were French generals with this very army, who, in the last mo- 
ments of their stay, when popular exasperation was loose against 
the troops, and when the language of abuse was fierce, and the 
threats of murder loud, could walk the streets in perfect safety, 
saluted and honored by the people. The names of Trnvot, 
Chariot, Brennier, and many others, are on this honorable list. 

The convention of Cintra was odious to the Portuguese peo- 
ple, and could not be otherwise, till, relieved of the presence 
of the French army, they had leisure to discover tlie solid ad- 
vantages accruing from the treaty, and to ponder on the violence 
which the enemy might have exercised before they retired 
from Lisbon, had they been driven to desperation by &e rcji^c- 
tion of their terms. 

The lost division of tlie French troops embarked amid the 
curses and execrations of the people. From the decks of their 
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vessels th^ beard the songs of triumph ; and the blaze of the 
illuminated city, shining out upon the harbor, surrounded 
them with a light by winch to read in each other's &ces their 
vexation. There was yet some troublesome hesitation on the 
frontiers. This was owing entirely to the intrigues of the 
bishop of Oporto, and the obstinate interference of Calluzzo, 
the Spanish general, who refused to acknowledge the conven- 
tion, and invested fort La Lippe. At lengtli, however, the diffi- 
culty was removed. The forts of Elvas, La Lippe, and Almeida, 
were evacuated : not a Frenchman was left in Portugal. 


CHAP. IX. 

SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY RETURNS TO ENGLAND TO ATTEND THE COURT 
OF INQUIRY. — PROCEEDS AGAIN TO PORTUGAL THE FOLLOWING 
SPRING. — HIS RECEPTION AT LISBON. — RETROSPECT OF SPANISH 
AFFAIRS. 

The ability and prowess of Sir Arthuf Wellesley in the bril- 
liant actions which preceded the convention of Cintra had so 
confirmed and established him in favor with the people of Eng- 
land, that nothing tended more to allay the irritation of the 
public mind at that measure tlian the circumstance of his being 
one of the parties concerned. When they heard him give it os 
his deliberate opinion, that the convention was from the relative 
state and position of the two armies a measure expedient and 
wdsc, the reilccting paused in their hasty objection.s and soon 
dropped the mistaken and indignant tones of their first censure. 
{Some, incapable of calmly examining or truly judging any 
question of a military nature, railed on. Justice, however, anrl 
moral feeling, had received so severe a blow in the triumph of 
rapine and of cunning, that perhaps the honest hearts through- 
out all England felt a painful regret at these proceedings. It 
will yet, and perhaps for ever, remain a question, whether this 
course, in which from a consideration of its expediency on the 
evening of the 22d Sir Arthur (witli two officers senior to him 
in the camp) concurred, would have been by himself adopted 
, under the same circumstances, had the entire control of mea^ 

I sures, and the sole daring of attempt, and the sole glory of suc- 
f ces^ and the sole responsibility for failure, rested with him. It 
is true that the French army on the evening of tlie 22d had a 
formidable position between the British and Lisbon. They had 
tha^iioans of retiring from that position to others in front of 
that city, and, finally, of crossing Uie Tagus into Alemtejo, with 
a view to the occupation in strength of the forts of Elvas, La 
Lippe, and eventually Almeidn. The position at Santarem 
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never having been occapied as proposed by Sir Arthur, there 
were no means to prevent, and no increase of numbers could 
have prevented, them from effecting tliesc objects. They were, 
however, in a veiy embarrassed state ; they would not have re- 
mained long at Lisbon, but they might have lingered a day too 
long. A trip, a blunder, a false step, and they might yet have 
been exposed to defeat and ruin. Though tlierc never was a 
leader who more warily calculated all probabilities, and more 
lumpily adjusted the weight assignable to each, than Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, yet neither was tliere ever a man more prompt and 
ready for the peril of a throw. But he was always for fluttering 
the Volscians alone : ** alone 1 did it,'* was the reflection he 
ever coveted. Of tlie members of the court of inquiry, four 
approved, and three disapproved, of the convention. 

It was not till tlie month of April in the following year, that 
Sir Arthur Wellesley again landed in Portugal. He was re- 
ceived at Lisbon with the greatest enthusiasm. The very sight 
of a man who had already fought and conquered the enemies of 
Portugal upon the soil of Portugal animated all ranks witli 
hope and joy : tlie regency nominated him the marshal-general 
of their army ; the soldujrs gazed upon him witli confidence ; 
and the people followed him wherever he appeared with shouts 
and vivas. The spirit of war and resistance was alive all over 
the Peninsula, and the genius given in this our age, to direct it 
to the great end of a final and full deliverance, stood again 
among its brave inhabitants. 

To make the difliculties of Sir Arthur Wellesley apparent, 
and the story of his achievements complete, it is necessary to 
relate the events which had befallen the countries of Spain and 
Portugal during his absence from the theatre of war. In look- 
ing back ujion the struggles of Spain, and thinking upon her 
powerful opponent, her disasters excite no surprise, ^uthey 
has observ^ed with truth, that during revolutions^ discipline is 
the last thing which a soldier learns. Certainly, during a 
revolution, where a soil is half covered by invaders; wlierc 
“ the whole structure of society is shaken to pieces where 
there are no officers of experience ; no non-commission^ officers 
of autliority ; no generals ; no staff ; that he should learn it, is 
impossible : how is he to be instruct^ ? where can be his place 
of security for his school of discipline ? and where his leisure | 
to attain if? Tf the reader wiU picture to himself a vast body ^ 
of local militia suddenly assembled in England, with officers of 
unsp^kably less intelligence than those of an English local 
militia, ana quite as little experience ; with a system of Ele- 
ment old, formal, cumbrous, and slow ; men half-clothed, hSf- 
armed, and commanded proud and obstinate generals of no « 
experience ; he will see many of such armies as actually met 
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in batde the disciplined and brave conquerors of Germany under 
the guidance of leaders alike distinguished by their talents and 
their exploits. 

Upon the victory of Baylen, Joseph Bonaparte abandoned 
Madrid, taking with him, as king of Spain and the Indies, the 
valuables of the palace and the jewels of the crown. A central 
and superior junta now assumed the government, and was es- 
tablish^ at Aranjuez. The patriotic troops all over Spain were 
either assembling or moving, at the will of their rei^ctive 
generals, without any defined object, or the least combination : 
12,000 men under Llamas marched from Murcia to Madrid. 
St. Marc with his Valencians, and the baron de Versage with 
his Arragonese, did, however, unite their forces, and moved to 
Zaragoza. Verdier and Lefebvrc broke up the siege on their 
approach, and retired to Tudela. The Spaniards followed them, 
and occupied that place. 

The army of Andalusia was a clothed, and, in so far, equipped 
and efficient body of H0,000 men, with artillery. It was a month 
before a division of this force entered Madrid : the other divis- 
ions lay behind it, at Toledo, in La Mancha, and in the Sierra 
Morena. It had been kept idle and delayed by the provincial 
junta of Seville, and, thus distributed, it was now to be fed. 
The infantry army of Estramadura was a raw levy; there were, 
however, 4000 horse in this province. Galluzzo, the governor, 
would not part with this body of cavalry, or suffer it to join Cas- 
tahos at Madrid. The army of Blake, defeated at Rio Seco, lay 
behind tlie mountains of Astorga: to his old reserve he had 
added a new levy ; and 30,000 men, the greater part peasants^ 
in peasant clothing, mustered round him. Cuest^ with 1500 
horse and 8(X)0 peasants, was at Salamanca, quarrelling with the 
provincial junta, and Blake was quarrelling with him. The 
generals of the different armies, and the juntas of tlie different 
provinces, ivere disputing with each other for influence and 
precedency, and each occupied with their own plans. At this 
time 3000 French horsemen were sweeping the rich and fertile 
banks of the Douro for com and money ; while Joseph Bona- 
parte was at Vittoria, at the head of »^,000 of those French 
troops, of whom Napoleon had said, ” The whole of the Spanish 
forces arc not capable of beating twenty-five thousand i^cnch 
in«a reasonable position.’' The truth of wliich strong remark 
any officer who may have seen at that period, or at a much 
later, one Spanish battalion in movement, (for we spe^ not of 
the. simple, though more diflicult, combinations of brigade and 
' division,) can well understand. 

The supreme junta, which had entered Madrid, were at once 
pompous and weak ; presumptuous and timid. They projected 
a military board to regulate the operations of their armies, and 
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chose Castaaos for a president, his seat to be taken “ when the 
enemy was driven across the ^ntier.” While they vainly con- 
siders this ** driving across the frontier ’’ to be the certain con- 
sequence of the effort, by no foresight, by no exertion, did they 
lay the foundation of such a result The troops were naked, 
and the soldiers left, oftentimes after long and severe marches, 

** to feed upon their own high thoughts,” a diet better suited to 
the sliadowy and lean knight of La Mancha than to men des- 
tined for the rude shock of battle with the grenadiers of France. 
To crush these brave, betrayed, and unhappy levies, was the 
object of Napoleon. We transcribe his preparations from tlie 
pages of the historian Napier, in his own vigorous language. 

** Sudden and prompt in execution, he prepared for one of 
those gigantic efforts wliich have stamped this age with the 
greatness of antiquity. 

“ His armies were scattered over Europe. In Italy, in Dal- 
matia, on the Rhino, the Danube, the Elbe ; in Prussia, Den- 
mark, Poland, his legions were to be found. Over tliat vast 
extent, above 5G(),000 disciplined men maintained the supremacy 
of France. From tliose bands he drew the imperial guards, tlie 
select soldiers of the warlike nation he governed, and the terror 
of the otlier continental troops. The veterans of Jena, of Aus* 
terlitz, of Friedland, reduced in number, but of confirmed hardi- 
hood, were collected into one corps, and marched towards Sjwin. 

A host of cavalry, unequalled for enterprise and knowledge of 
war, were also directed against that devoted land, and a long 
train of gallant soldiers followed, until 2(K),(K)0 men, accustomed 
to battle, had penetrated the gloomy fastnesses of the western 
Pyrenees. 40,000 men of inferior reputation, drawn from the 
interior of France, from Naples, from Tuscany, and from Pied- 
mont, were assembled at Perpignan. The march of this multi- 
tude was incessant ; and as they passed the capital, Napoleon, 
neglectful of notliing which could excite their courage and 
swell their military pride, addressed to tlieiri one of those nervous 
orations that shoot like fire to tlie heart of a real soldier. In the 
tranquillity of peace it may seem inflated, but on the eve of 
battle it is thus a general should speak : — 

“ ‘ Soldiers ! after triumphing on the hanks of the Vistula 
and the Danube, with rapid steps you have passed tlirough Ger- 
many. This day, without a moment of repose, I command you 
to traverse France. Soldiers ! I have need of you ! the hideous 
^esence of the leopard contaminates tlie Peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal. In terror he must fly before you. Let us bear our 
triumphal eagles to the pillars of Hercules ; there also we hd^tr^' 
imuries to avenge. Soldiers ! you have surpassed the renown 
of modem armies, but have you yet equalled the glory of those 
Romans, who, in one and the same campaign, were victorious 
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upon the Rhine and the Euphrates, in Illyria and upon the Ta- 
A long peace, a lasting prosperity, ^all be the reward of 
your labors. A real Frenchman could nut, ought not, to rest 
until the seas are free and open to all. Soldiers ! adl that you 
have done, all tiiat you will do, for the happiness of the French 
people and for my glory, shall be eternal in my heart’ 

Thus saying, he caused his troops to proceed to the frontiers 
of Spain.” 

There was a campaign in Spain, however, before the emperor 
with the greater part of tliese forces entered that country. In 
the latter part of September the French army on the Ebro, 
having received some reinforcements, amounted to upwards of 
90,000 men present under arms. Three Spanish corps, denomi- 
nated the armies of the right, the centre, and the left, w^ere op- 
posed to this force. They amounted in all to 75,000, ill arm^ 
and ill provided. Palafbx commanded that of tlie right on the 
Arragon river ; Blake, with that of tlie left, wjis posted at Rey- 
nosa, near the sources of the Ebro ; Castahos commanded the 
army of the centre. 

The Spaniards were ill posted. They were acting without 
concert ; their wings wore widely separated ; and either flank 
was exposed to the attack of superior numbers, from an enemy 
quick in movement, much stronger in cavalry, and having the 
chord of the half circle for their line of operation. Blake, 
with the army of the left, commenced this campaign, by break- 
ing up from Rcynosa on the 17th of September. His object 
was to raise the provinces of Biscay and Guipuscoa. One of 
his divisions succeeded in penetrating to Bilbao; but, by the 
great force and rapid combinations of the enemy, he was al- 
most immediately compelled to retire. On the 12th of Octo- 
ber Blake again attacked Bilbao with 15,000 men, and drove 
the enemy up the valley of Durango as far as 2^mosa, who 
being there reinforced by tlie division of Verdier checked the 
pursuit. On the 9th of this month the veteran division of 
Spanish troops from the Baltic landed at St Ander, under the 
marquis of Romana, and marched to join the army of Blake. 
The Asturians destined to act with the army of the left halted 
at Villarcayo, and Blake held the position at the head of that 
valley between Frias and Valraacedo. 

The columns of the grand army destined by Napoleon for 
the subjugation of Spain now began to cover the road from 
Bayonne to Vittorio. During the quick and quiet concentratum 
of these mighty forces, Blake was never disturbed ; Romana’s 
^battalions were moving up slowly to Bilbao ; the Estremadurans 
^ were marching upon Burgos, and, animated by a hope which 
prudence should have discouraged, Blake resolved to advance 
and attack Zomosa. He took with him 17,000 men. The 
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French general Merlin abandoned the town on the 24th, and on 
the 25th fell back to Durango. By his strange, &ulty, and 
presumptuous dispositions, Blake found himself with this half 
of his army in a position about five miles beyond Zomosa on 
the Slst, without any artillery, in the presence of 25,000 French 
led by the duke of Dantzic. He could not resist its onset ; he 
could not reply to its artillery ; his troops, soon thrown into con- 
fusion, were driven (but never without disputing tlie ground 
and leaving upon it pde dead) from one petition to another, and 
at last retired in haste and disorder to Bilbao. The next day 
Blake was in position at Nava, behind the Salcedon. On the 
4th, learning the danger of Acevedo’s division, which was inter- 
cepted in its push for the river Salcedon by the French general 
Villatte, Blake was again in the held, and had a severe combat 
with Villatte, who retreated, leaving a gun and much baggage 
in the hands of the Spania^s, and having sustained a severe 
loss of men. 

Blake now once more resolved to attack Billwio, and to at- 
tempt a junction with Palafox and the army of Arragon in the 
rear of the French forces, — a wonderful instance of obstinacy 
and infatuation. His soldiers were, at this time, bivouacking 
among the cold mountains without cloaks, without shoes or san- 
dals, without any regular supplies, and seldom obtaining a 
ration of bread, wine, or spirits. While their brave but blun- 
dering commander was Ic^ing them in this condition towards 
Bilbao, two corps of French, amounting to 50,000 men, were 
marching upon his front, and a third, having turned his right, 
was already on his rear. The Spanish general fell in with tlie 
advanced guard of the fourth corps of the French army, and 
had a warm action with it ; and learning here more of the ene- 
my’s movements, he retired two marches upon Espinosa. Here 
he was attacked on the 10th by the cori)s of marshal Victor. 
On this day Romana’s infantrj^ was beaten from its ground ; but 
being reinforced by another division, rallied and continued the 
fight with spirit The wood, however, and the ridge of hills 
where these troops were engaged, remained at night-fall in pos- 
session of the French. The Spanish right contended witli more 
vigor and better success, and were gaining ground, when dark- 
ness put an end to the combat The Spanish generals St Ro- 
man and Riquielme received their death-wounds on this day. 
The next morning Blake was again attacked. The IVench fell 
with fresh forces upon the first division of his own troops and 
upon the Asturians. The rapid succession of casualties aipong 
the generals of the Asturian brigades (for three fell at the very 
opening of the battle) was fatally confiising. The Asturians 
fled : the first division soon gave wy ; and the centre and right, 
after a short show of resistance, being seized with the contagious 
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panic, broke and hurried across the Trueba in disordered 
crowds. His artillery and bogguge lost, his army routed and 
dispersed, Blake himself reach^ Re^osa with the wreck of 
his force, a body of only 7000 men. Numbers were slain, num- 
bers made prisoners : among these If^ the greater part of Ro- 
mana's troops, who were sent immediately into France. These 
men being already familiar 'With the north of Europe, not 
having been in Spain at tlie exciting moment when the patriots 
rose, and viewing the French military service with no particular 
dislike, enlisted under the French eagles, and were marched 
northwards again. The bulk of the peasantry of the late levies 
threw away their arms, and returned to their homes dialiearten- 
ed and desponding. 

Uix)n the ISth the enemy again fell upon Blake : he received 
and resisted their attack with courage, and made good his re- 
treat with 0000 men to Amedo, in the mountains of Asturias. 
Here the marquis of Romona joined him, and took command 
of tlie brave unfortunates who yet rallied around the patriot 
standards, the feeble remnant of the army of the left. The 
Spanish army* of the conde de Belvedefe, amounting to 11,000 
infantry, 1150 horse, and thirty pieces of artillery, and encum- 
bered rather than assisted by 7000 or 8000 armed peasants 
without any organization whatever, was attacked and over- 
thrown. Of this action it is enough to say, that two veteran 
divisions of French infantry were in the field under the gene- 
rals Mouton and Bonnet, as also a brigade of light cavalry under 
lAsalle, and all the heavy cavalry under Bessieres. 2500 Span- 
iards were slain, twenty guns, six pairs of colors, and 900 men, 
were taken on the field. There was present in this battle a 
battalion of students, volunteers from the universities of Sala- 
manca and Lcon.f ** The youths whom patriotism had brought 
to the field could not be frightened from it by danger. They 
fell in tlieir ranks, and their deaths spread mourning through 
many a respectable family in Spain.” Peace to them : they 
ore gone into “ a world of order.” 

Napoleon had from Vittoria directed all these grand move-* 
ments. The remains of Belvederc^s army rallied in the pass of 
Somosierra. 

The army of the centre under Castanos, reduced in numbers 
and ill discipline, was the next marke for destruction. On 
the heights above Tudela this army was drawn up for battle, 
and, of course, for defeat It numbere 45,000 men, with up- 


i*-' * Some old reffimentB and eomc Spanish and Walloon guards were with 
this army, hut they had none of them, when oompared to the troope of France, 
^ny thing that deserves the name of discipline. 

t Sir Walter Scott. Life of Napoleon. 
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wards of forty guns, and occupied a pc^tion on a range of low 
hills ten miles in extent; Tudela forming the right, Taranzona 
the left of the ground they had chosen. They lay in sepa- 
rate bodies without interm^iate posts. Marshu Lasnes ap- 
peared in front of this weakly-postM force on the morning of 
the 23d of October with 30,000 infantry, 5000 cavalry, and sixty 
pieces of artillery : he immediately attacked them. The Arra- 
gonese upon the heights above Tudela fought so stoutly with 
3ie division of genezm Morlot, as to check and force it back at 
the commencement of tliis battle; but the centre of this long 
and feeble position being forced general Maurice Mathicu, 
and Lefebvre following liim with his numerous cavalry, the 
right was turned, disordered, and could resist no longer. Pala- 
fox with his Arragonese and the centre mode for Zaragoza w'ith 
all speed. The tliree divisions at Taranzona had not been en- 
gaged, when La Pena, who had behaved most handsomely, was 
forced back upon them witli his division. All four liegan to 
retire in tolerable order, but the enemy were soon on tliem with 
their fire and with cavalry : n tumbril in their ranks blew up : 
amid the confusion and cries of Treason ! a panic spread among 
them, and the field of battle was on all sides abandoned ; thirty 
pieces of artillery, and 8000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
remaining with tlie French. Imckily 15, (KK) got clear away to 
Zaragoza ; and Costanos himself rallied more flian two divisions 
at Calatayud on the second day after tlie battle. I’he heart is 
sick in recording successes, that, being witliout glory, excite no 
admiration, and defeats which, being witliout disgrace, move 
neither wonder nor indignation. 

The only barrier now between Napoleon and Madrid was the 
pass of Somosierra; and a small encampment at Sepulveda 
covered the road leading to Segovia. At this last ixist the Span- 
iards heat back the French who attacked, and caused them an 
admitted loss of fifty or sixty men ; but after the affair, Ixu'ng 
panic-struck, they abandoned the txist they had just successfully 
defended, and fled to Segovia. This was not unaccountable : — 
the truth is, tliey hod been so often deceived, betrayed, beaten ; 
had so often, in the moment of a fancied success, found their 
positions turned, and their commanders out-rnananivred, that 
their confidence in every thing, but tlieir own individual hearts 
and arms, when, man to man, they could actually meet their foe 
at no real or suspected disad\^tage, w^as shaken ; that this 
hour they would fight and the next fly, and the next fight again, 
as their confidence in present circumstances rose or fell. Tev 
day they were running, terrified like cowards, to-morroW the 
very same men were fighting like heroes. The strong pass of 
the Somosierra was held by 10,000 men under general Juan. 
They were well posted, and had sixteen pieces of artillery, 
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commanding and sweeping the road, which ascended the moun- 
tain. Three French battalions attacked the right, tliree the left 
of this position, and a strong column marched along the road 
with six guns. The infantry pushed up the sides of the moun- 
tain right and left, keeping up a liot and lively fire. The 
infantry on the road, checked by the Spanish guns, were making 
little progress : a tiiick fug and the smoke of the fire hung upon 
the ascent. Napoleon was present : observing this, and know- 
ing how great was the dread tliat in all tlie late battles bis 
cavalry hail insi)ired among the raw and unsteady soldiers of 
Spain, lie directed tlie l\)Iish lancers of his guard to charge up 
tlie causeway, and take tlie S|mnish artillery. The fiiremost 
squadron lost several men and horses by the first fire they re- 
ceived, but, rallied by their commander Krazinski, covered by 
the smoke and fog, and in part by the ground over which they 
moved, they rode boldly forwards, came upon the guns sword 
in hand, and seized the liattery. They were gulled a little as 
they went up by the musketry of the infantry, posted right and 
left, but eflected this gallant exploit with a dauntless valor. 
(Cavalry iiyion them had always, hitherto, been the signal to the 
Simuiards that they were already turned, and to be sacrificed to 
the sabres of tlie horsemen in their confiLsion. It operated ev'»n 
upon this strong ground just as it hud elsewhere. The same 
aspect of tilings brought uji the same associations, and the whole 
force was .shamefully beaten, and ran away at the wild charge 
of a regiment of horse. 

Madrid w^as in alarm and anarchy, desirous to resist but inca- 
pable of defence, when the emperor appeared before the city, 
preceded by lliree heavy divisions of cavalry, and ftillowed by 
a mass of infantry and a numerous artillery. His first sum- 
mons of the city, at noon, on the 2d of December, was treated 
witli defiance. His second, nl midnight^ had no better success. 
IMie French infiintry now carriixl some houses by assault : a bat- 
tery of thirty guns opened upon the Tletiro; another threw 
shells from the opposite quarter. Villntte’s division stormed 
the Retiro the next morning, carrieil it, and established them- 
selves in nil the advnntigeoua posts near. The town was now 
summoned a third time. Morla and another officer came out to 
treat. Tie returned with Naixileon’s decision — Miulrid must 
surrender or perish. The poor and the pea^ntry would still 
have resisted, and the firing on both sides still continued. At 
last Morla and Castel Franco prepared a capitulation. Castellar, 
tho cajitain-goncral, refused to sign it, and w’itlidrew with his 
Jtwop^ and guns, (fKMX), and sixteen pieces of artillery,) by the 
sjde of the place not tlien inve.sted. Morla was neither a brave 
nor true Spaniard ; but whether he conducted the surrender of 
Madrid treacherously or not, Uie city could not have resisted. 

VoL. 1. II 
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On the morning of the fourth it surrendered Orders were 
issued by Napoleon to preserve the strictest discipline among 
the troops; and a soldier of his own guard was shot in the great 
square of Madrid for plundering. The Spaniards were disarm- 
ed and the city silenced. Najx^leon now exercised all the right 
of conquest A body of nobles, clergy, and the public authori- 
ties of Madrid, wait^ on him at Chamartin, and presented an 
address. To this he replied in one of those orations, so emi- 
nently characteristic of him. There was a deal about England ; 
and among other matter, a promise to drive the English armies 
from the Peninsula. Ilis own, at this period, in Spain amount- 
ed to 330, (KK) infantry and 0(1,000 horses, 2(K) pieces of field 
artillery, and an immense reserve. Such was his muster-roll, 
after deducting sick, dctaclimonts, garrisons, and posts of com- 
munication ; and after pn)viding nearly i^),000 men for Catalonia 
and the siege of Zaragoza, he had 180, (MK) men and 40, (MH) 
horses disposable for any jJan of op<}rations he chose. I'he 
Spanish armies were already overthrown: a few tl«)iisand men, 
in the nu)st wretched order, were with the duke of Infiintado at 
Cuenca. Five thousand of a new levy were in tlie jasses of 
the Sierra Morena. Galluzzo w*tili 6000 men had just been 
defeated at Almaraz, and driven from the defence of the "JVgus. 
Romana was near Leon with 18, (KX) men, of whom only 50(X1 
were armed at all, and none in a state of discipline or cfilciency 
for the field. 

A British army, numerically feeble, and neither supplied, 
supported, or informed, was the only hostile body of true soldiers 
still in tlie field, and tlnjsc had been only at a late and unhappy 
moment brought forward. 

The English ministers tardily and doubtingly made tlie ven- . 
ture of an effort in the north of Spain. That which, done earlier, 
and with decision, might have been, at least, hopeful in its 
results, if not brilliant, directed at the time it was, no talents 
and no courage could possibly have conducted to a happy con- 
clusion. 


CHAP. X. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

It was upon the 6th of October that Sir John Moore first 
received the order of the Englisli ministers to enter Spain. 

An army of 35,(X)0 men was to be placed under his command. 
Of these, 25,000 were to be immediately taken from tlie troo^ 
already in Portugal, and 10, (MX) were to be sent from England 
to the coast of (Alicia direct. 
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In twenty days from the receipt of his instructions, the gene- 
ral had completed his arran^ments; the columns were already 
on their march, and the head-quarters had quitted Lisbon. When 
it is considered that supplies and transports were to be provided, 
equipments completed, tlie corps selected, and the army organ- 
ized anew in divisions and brigades, and all this in Portugal 
and among the Portuguese^ it will be seen that nothing but the 
most ardent zeal and the greatest possible exertion, could so 
soon have accomplished this im]K)rtant object. Had the like 
zeal and the like exertion, informed by clear views and directed 
to great aims, been manifested at homo, 60,000 British soldiers 
should at that hour have been descending from tlie mountains 
of Gallicia, or traversing the plains of Leon. 

With tlie main body of his army, Sir John Moore marched to 
Salamanca by Almeida ; and it being reported to him tliat the 
roads on tliat route were impracticable for artillery, he sent his 
guns, his cavalry, and a small column of infantry, under Sir 
John Hope, by the valley of the Ta^is. They were to move by 
Talavera de la Reyna, and to join him by the royal road which 
traverses the Guodarama rnountoins. He afterwards made the 
mortifying discovery, by persona) observation, that his artillery 
could have accomplished tlie march by Almeida. But it is one 
of the trials of an English general, that a good military survey 
of the inteiwhid theatre of war is never to be found or furnished 
from any public office at home. England has no department or 
bureau to help a general in these matters : he must know every 
thing, and do every thing, unassisted ; even without money he 
must provide food and contentment, and see both tlie troops and 
the followers of his army in long arrear. 

Sir John Mtiore entered Salamanca on the 13th of November. 
Sir David Baird, with 10, (KK) men, was moving from Corunna 
to join him ; and the column of Sir Jolm Hope was pursuing its 
devious route with the same object. 

The 23d of November arrivt'd Iwforc the successive divisions 
of Sir John’s own corps were concentrated at Salamanca. This 
army, in a high state of health and efficiency, of a discipline 
not often surpassed, and of a spirit to be daunted by no enemy, 
arrived upon the soil of Spain, burning with desire for battle, 
and in all the confidence of victory. They enjoyed for a while 
their rest in Salamanca, deeming it but an allowed rcfrcsliment 
necessary to tlie present concentration of the force, with a view 
to future operations in the field. While they were thus joyous, 
careless, and full of hope, their leader was weighed down and 
oppressed by tlie many and severe perplexities of his situation. 
No plan of operations had been given him ; and such informa- 
tion as had been forwarded wiUi his instnictions relative to the 
state of Spain, and of her armies, ho soon discovered to be fiilse. 
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In a few points, indeed, it hod been founded on the slender sup- 
port of a fittle truth; but the state of affairs, never one-tenth so 
bright or promising as it had been represented, was at the actual 
moment changed veiy materially for the worse. He fiad come 
to support the armies of Blake and Belvedere : they were already 
destroyed. He had come expecting to find a people of one lieart 
and will, enthusiastic in th(»ir own cause, and full of all tlie 
noble energy of action: — he foimd a people in tlie plains of 
Leon impoverished and depressed. 

He found among the upper classes of society the timid, the 
interested, and the vain ; some fearing to lose, others eager to 
gain, and a few, and those miserably qualifiofl, ambitious to 
Siine. He found the common people an ungov(.‘rruible race of 
wilful men; now going forth to fight, and now dispersing to 
their homes, just as the caprice of the hour affected them. Ava- 
ricious dealers and contractors, meddling priests and petty au- 
thorities, full of ignorance and trickery, many of them double- 
faced intriguers, were not wanting. I’o control these discordant 
elements, there was not one leading or master mind in tin; whole 
kingdom, nor one powerful and acknowledged council to unite 
them wisely, either in fear or affection, to one end. Some were 
distracted by the duties of their callings, some by their treasure 
or their families; and human nature was exhibiting itself in nil 
those strange and contradictory varieties, which times of help- 
less trouble and bewildering confusion always elicit. 

Sir John Moore found no armies to support, no generals with 
whom to concert measures, no govornment with which to cor- 
respond, no intelligence on which he could rely: in addition to 
these perplexities, he was without magazines, and (thanks to 
ministers) without money in the military chest to form them. 

In IjGon and the two Castiles, the people, though patriotic in 
heart, were, from the open nature of their country, defenceless, 
and had, conso(iiiuntly, less activity, because they had no chance 
of effectually protecting their naketl villages from the cavalry 
of the enemy. They could, and did furnish men to the armies 
in the field; they gave money; they gave prayers for Sfxiin; 
and, when the cavalry of the enemy rode into their open market- 
places, they yielded up tlieir corn witli eyes that scowled, and 
lips that closed in curses. 

The general found himself and his army reproached and vili- 
fied by the ignorant population of Salamanca and its district. 
“Why,” said Uiey, “why don’t you advance, and fight the 
French, as the Spaniards have done !” And the very men who 
fled from tlie fields in which their armies had sustained defeat, 
amid the mortifications of flight, still retaining the moinory of a ^ 
front offered to the foe, and of a short though vain contention, 
held the same tone of reproof. They had witnessed the courage 
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of the French troopR, and the ekill of the French generals, and 
judged that the English were held in inactivity by fear, or by a 
secret design of abandoning the cause of Spain. 

From the moment that the eyes of Moore were opened to 
the actual state of the Spanish people in these provinces, and to 
the &te of tlieir annie.s he knew that, sooner or later, retreat 
would be inevitable ; and his judgment told him that the line 
of his retreat should be by Ciudad Rodrigo upon Portugal, and 
that to effect it in good order the movement should no longer be 
delayed. It is to be regretted that, having deliberately formed 
this judgment, he did not at once act upon it. lie might have 
issu^ a proclamation to the S|mniards, declaring to Stem the 
naked truth, concerning the fete of their own armies, and set- 
ting forth the wisdom and the necessity of his present retreat, 
with a view to render tliem more effectual assistance at a future 
period. For this he would no doubt have had to endure a storm 
of reproache^ furious but not lasting ; for the prudence of the 
wise leader is never long confounded with the irresolution of a 
weak capacity, or the timidity of a failing heart 
Mr. Frere, the English minister, was his only medium of 
communication with the supreme junta, which then directed the 
affairs of Spain. I'he authority of this junta was nowhere ac- 
knowledged beyond the precincts of the city where they sat ; 
neitlier was it deserving of any influence, seeing the little which 
it exercised was for evil and not for good. The British envoy, 
deceived himself, was unconsciously representing matters as 
they were not, and urging movements in advance as a duty ; 
while the pre.srient mind of Moore could sec nothing in such a 
crnirse but di.sjistcr and destruction. Never, perhaps, was a 
general placed in a position of greater difficulty, or in circum- 
stances more perplexing and harassing to a noble spirit 

The people of England had their eyes fixed upon him, witli 
expectations of a nature to the full as extravagant as those of 
the Spaniards themselves; and Sir John well knew that an ap- 
peal to the reason of excited and misjudging enthusiasts would 
be, in the first moment of disappfdntmcnt, vain. He had al- 
ready found it so in the ca.se of Mr. Frere the minister, a man 
of wann temperament and ardent hopes, but of utter inexperi- 
ence in all military affairs. Here, where he should have found 
the solid support of a grave, calm, deliberative wisdom, he was 
fretted by inconsiderate proposals, worrying importunities, and 
indelicate remonstrances. His generous spirit was overwhelmed ; 
and- his harassed and unhappy stale of mind is thus evidenced in 
a letter to his brother: — “Pray for me,” says the general, 
“ that I may make right decisions : if I make bad ones, it will 
not be for want of consideration.” He at one moment conceived 
the heroic notion of throwing himself into tlie heart of Spain, 
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and rallying upon his small aimy that of Castauos and the 
wrecks of that of Belvedere ; but this course became, after the 
battle of Tudelo, too hazardous, he thought, to be risked. 

Early in December general Sir John Hope, after a march, the 
latter part of which, from the movements of the French, was 
rendered difficult and insecure, but which was conducted witli 
a most liappy union of prudence and vigor, reached Alba dc 
Tormes in safety. An intercepted dispatch from Berthier to 
Soult first acquainted Sir John Moore with the fiill of Madrid ; 
and then it was that he hastily conceived the design of striking 
a blow at the corps of Soul^ which lay apart and exposed at 
Saldanha on tlie Carrion. Sir John Moore had already made 
a forward movement to cover tlie advance of his stores, and the 
march of Sir David Baird from Astorga, when the dispatch al- 
luded to was brought to his head-quarters at Alaejos, on the 14th 
of December. • The cavalry of lord Paget was at Toro, with 
two brigades of infiuitry; general Hope vras at Torrecilla; 
general Charles Stewart’s cavalry was at Rueda. At this place 
a squadron of the 18th hussars surprised a French jwst of in- 
fantry and horse, on the night of tlie 12t}i of Docemher. Some 
were sabred, some taken, and a few eflected their escape. 

On the 18th the British head-ipiarters were at Castro Nuevo ; 
from that place Sir John Moore apprized Romana of his intend- 
ed movement against Soult, and requested his co-operation. On 
the 20th all the British troops were concentrated — the iiifimtry 
at Mayorga, the cavalry at Melgar Abaxo. This arm distin- 
guished itself greatly on the march. They skirmished boldly 
with the enemy’s horse, and took upwards of a hundred prison- 
ers. With perfect confidence the snaUe.st patrol of British 
cavalry would charge a liody double its strength. The total of 
the Englisli army, as now united, was 23,6()() men, with sixty 
pieces of artillery. Of this force 2278 were cavalry. Soult’s 
corps of 16,000 infantry and 1200 horse lay upon the Carrion. 
Of these, more than 12,000 could be readily assembled to op- 
pose the British : the main body of foot was at Saldanha, and 
the dragoons of general Debcllc were at Sahagun. Sir Jolm 
Moore, who well knew tliat the British army would become the 
immediate object of the emperor’s attention, and that the ene- 
my’s masses were everywhere in motion, and would doubtless 
be directed at once upon his communications, felt all the danger 
of his attempt But it was a solace to make some effort 
He relied upon his own ability and promptness, and marched 
forward. 

Upon the morning of the 21st lord Paget, at the head of 400 
of the 15th hussars, came in presence of a line of fiOO French 
dragoons, at Sahagun, and, after a few skilful manoeuvres, 
charged and overthrew them. Many were sabred on the spot. 
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and thirteen officers and one hundred and My men made pris- 
oners. The English infantry occupi^ Sahagun. Romana, who 
had only 6000 men, and those in a miserable condition, remained 
at Mansilla ; nor did he venture to advance. Sir John Moore 
Avas forced to halt the 22d and 23d for his supplies; but he 
planned a march during the night of the 23d, and an attack 
upon the French troops at Saldanha on the morning of the 
24th. Already in the chill night were the English columns in 
motion towards the Carrion, warmed and cheered by the promise 
of battle, when such intelligence was broiiglit to the general of 
the enemy’s movements as compelled retreat. 

Napoleon had been informed of Moore’s advance on the 21sL 
On the evening of the 22d, 50,000 men, under his immediate 
orders, were already at tlie foot of the Guadarama pass. The 
Frencli troops at Talavera were also in full march to act upon 
the English army. It was only by twelve hours that Moore 
saved the passage of the Esla, and evaded the prompt manoeu- 
vre whereby Napoleon, in person, had hoped to intercept him. 
The retreat to this point was conducted in masterly order. 
General Hope moved by the rood of Mayorga ; general Baird 
by that of Vahuicia San Juan. Romana engaged to hold tlie 
bridge of Mansilla. The light brigades and the cavalry re- 
mained to tlie very last at Sahagun ; and, to cover tliese move- 
ments, jMitrols of British horse were pnslied Inddly to the very 
lines of tlie enemy. The column of general Hope, and the re- 
serve and light brigades, under the commander-in-chief, follow- 
ing in succession, crossed the bridge of Castro Gonzalo on the 
26th. On the same day general Baird passed the Esla, at Va- 
lencia, by the ferry and the fords. Ixird Pnget, just as he had 
marched through Mayorga with the rear-guard, discovered tlie 
advanced horsemen of marshal Ney’s corps. A body of them 
was drawn up on a rising ground flanking the road, and ready 
to act upon the line of his retreat lie directed two sejuadrons 
of the 10th u\ion them. At the head of his brave men, colonel 
Leigh spurred up the hill, and, despite the vantage-ground and 
their great superiority of numbers, rode in upon the enemy, 
broke tliem, sabred many, and took a hundred prisoners. From 
Mayorga lord Paget marched to Benevente. On the 27th the 
bridge of Castro Gonzalo was destroyed. The communications 
witii Astorga being now recovered, Sir John Moore halted the 
army for two days at Benevente, to clear out his magazines, 
after which he continued his retreat upon Astorga. For the 
'greater part of his stores he could procure no transport, and 
’ tlicy were destroyed. Upon the 29th all the infantry had al- 
ready quitted Benevente; tlie cavalry alone remain^ in tlie 
town, having their pickets upon the tine plain in front The 
fords of the Esla were watched by these parties. Early on this 
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mcKming general Lefebvre Desnouettcs crossed the river at a 
ford near the bridge, witli six hundred horsemen of tlie imperial 
guards, and advanced upon the pickets. They retired, steadily 
Skirmishing, till, being joined by a small party of the tiiird Cier- 
man hussars, they repeatedly cliarged the enemy and checked 
his advance. Colonel Otway commanded these pickets till 
general Charles Stewart took charge of them. iJandsornely 
disputing tlieir advance, the general slowly gave ground before 
the French, till he drew them well forward into the plain. The 
10th hussars were formed quickly by lord Poget under cover of 
some houses near tlie town ; and when the favorable moment 
arrived, they rode out smartly, and joining the pickets, the wlxjh; 
charged wifli such vigor that the imperial guards fled at speed 
to the fords, and re-crossed the river. They lost from fifty to 
sixty cut down on the field ; seventy prisoners, including tlicir 
general ; and had seventy more wounded, who escaped. The 
loss of the British was fifty. It is said that Napoleon, whose 
head-quarters were at Valderas, on the opposite bank, witnessed 
this combat Soon after this period the emperor quitted Uic 
army, and returned to France. 

From the moment tliat the retreat commenced, discontent and 
disorder po.ssessed the soldiers; and here in Benoventc* their 
angry devastations began. The fine castle of Benevente, a 
stately monument of the age of chivalry,— of siicli spacious 
grandeur as to aflbrd in its vast halls and magnificent galleries 
fodging for two entire regiments, and a train of artillery that 
stailed its horses below, — was rudely dismantled by its guests. 
Fires were lighted on its tesselated pavements, and blnckont'd 
its jasper columns, while the pictures were torn down from the 
wails of its rich chambers, and heaped as fuel upon the flames: 
and as the soldiery served this palace, so did tJiey many a goodly 
mansion, and many a peaceful cottage on their n^ute to the 
coast They were already murmuring and disobedient; th (7 
moved along the weary roads dejected and sullen ; broke their 
ranks on the smallest pretences; and their looks and words 
were alike insubordinate. Upon entering Astorga they found 
Romana’s troops, who had just been driven from Mansilla and 
Leon. A scene of confusion arose. Romana had promised not 
to cross the British line of march ; but with all good-will, and 
dl honest intention, Romana had no power to keep his promises, 
whether they regarded the taking part in hostile operations, or 
the observ^ of separate and regular lines of movement. In 
common with Sir John Moore, I^mana himself had been left*; 
again and again without any information, or deceived l)y fiilso 
intelligence;* like him, too, he had suffered all those inconve- 
niences and obstructions which the local authorities were per- 
petually imposing. He had been often compelled to counteract 
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by fiirce the frauds and the evasions of the rapacious and the 
interested. The picture of his wretched army at tliis period is 
thus piven by colonel Jones : — 

“ iMie soldiers under arms little exceeded in number the sick 
borne on cars or mules ; and as tliey slowly passed alonff» ema- 
ciated and enfeebled by disease, the procession had much more 
the appearance of an ambulatory hospital in need of an escort, 
than of an army to defend the country.” 

From Astorjra to Lii^ro the English line of march was a scene 
of great suffering and incredible disorder. If any one thing liad 
been a source of pride to Sir John Moore, beyond all other, it 
was the high, the unequalled discipline of the fine army which 
he had led forward into Spain. The men were steady, clean, 
and obedient; robust, hardy, and brave. Discipline had now 
vanished ; their attachment to their general was gone ; their 
respect shaken. The length of the marches, the severity of the 
weather, and the wretched state of the ronrls, — here mud, there 
8n<jw, — the w'ant of supjdies, and, above all, the dispiriting 
effect of a retreat, made them careless, irregular, and insolent ; 
they quitted their ranks in search rtf food and liquor; they 
plundered ; tliey wantonly destroyed property ; they broke open 
stores of wine ; they drank and loitoretl, and lay stupid in the 
roads. At Dombibre some hundreds, who sallied out from tlic 
plundered w’ine-vaults when the French cavalry appeared be- 
fore it, were token or sabrefl on the road, as they vainly sought 
to run, staggering after the rear-guard. At Villa Franr.a the 
soldiers were again busy at the work of plunder, and tlie gene- 
ral caused one of the marauders to be shot as an example: 
moreover, he issued tlio severest orders to the army. At Calca- 
bellos on the Guia tliere was on affair between the British 
reserve and the enemy’s advanced guard, consisting of six or 
eight BC]iiadroiis. Not until many of these brave horsemen had 
fallen under tlie fire of the English riflemen w^cre they sup- 
ported by any of the French infantry ; but at lengtli they were 
strongthene^d by a body of Voltigeurs. In this combat about 
two or three hundred on both sides were killed and wounded. 
Among the first slain was the French general Colbert, a fine 
man,''* and a gallant soldier, whose daring valor had been so con- 
spicuous as to attract the notice and admiration of liis Plnglish 
foes. Ilis name was of great note in liis own army, and many 
a battle-plain in Germany had seen him lead up into the hottest 
fire the decisive charge. In Uiis petty affair he fell. 

The face of the country from Villa Franca to Lugo is moun- 
Jainous and rugged. The cavalry, tlierefore, preceded the in- 


* He W 08 a inon of so fine a form, that ('anova the sculptor considered him 
as a perfect model. 
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fiintry, by whom they, in turn, were now covered. Prom the 
commencement of the campai^, the reeolute and undaunted 
bearing of the British cavalry had been an honor to the army. 
The rear-guard reached Herrerias on tlic 5th of January ; and 
here Sir John Moore abandoned the intention of embarking at 
Vigo, and, from the reports of his engineers, selected Corunna, 
as offering a more favorable petition to cover his embarkation. 

The division of general Baird was at Nogales ; those of gen- 
erals Hope and Fraser near Lugo Sir John having resolved to 
rally his army at Jjiigo, and to offer battle to the enemy, sent an 
order to the leading division to halt at tliat place. This order 
was carried to Sir David Baird by an aide-de-camp. That gene- 
ral most imprudently forwarded it by a private dragocm : tiie 
man got drunk, and lost the dispatch. In consequence, general 
Fraser’s division had a severe and toilsome march, and retraced 
their steps by a painful countermarch, an operation which lost 
to it 400 stragglers. The passage of the bridge at Constantino, a 
spot which offered such adnintages to the pursuing cnen]y that 
a ^reat loss had been anticipated, was most skilfully and happily 
effected by the reserve without any. (icncntl Paget with two 
regiments made good an excellent fi)rmation on the other side, 
and, though repeatedly assailed by the enemy, held his gnjund 
firmly till nightfall. On the 7th Sir John Ahnwe drew up his 
army in a position near Lugo, in order of battle. As by magic, 
the organization of his discirderly liattalions w’as again complete. 
Neither severity of rebuke, nor even the exanipk? of a summary 
execution, had hitherto availed to check the w’ide and fearful 
insubordination ; but when it was Known that the colors of their 
regiments were planted in bivouac on a line of battle, to the jf>y 
and the pride of their officers, the men came hurrying to the 
ranks ; and as they examined their lock"' ^"ed their flints, and 
loosened in the scabbards those bayoncU wdiicli the pouring 
rain had rusted fast in the sheaths, they again looked to their 
officers witli the regard of a ready obedience and a bnivc? de- 
votion. 

As soon as marshal Soult arrived before the British position, 
he mode a strong reconnoissanre first on the English centre 
with four guns and a few squadrons, and afterwards upon the 
left with a hea\y column of infantry and artillery. From the 
centre he was driven off by the cannonade of fifteen pieces, 
and on the left his column, after pushing in the British outposts, 
was charged by the light troops under the immediate direction 
of Sir John Moore, and very nidely handled. The enemy lost 
400 men. Throughout the whole of the Hth the two armies lay 
in presence of each other, in order of battle, but Soult declined 
the attack. The English general, satisfied with having rallied 
his own troops, and brought his pursuers to a stand, decamped 
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in the night, and continued his retreat, leaving the fires burning 
bright upon his position, to deceive the enemy. 

Til silent order the troops retired, commencing their inarch 
about ten o'clock ; but in spite of all the precautions taken to 
mark tlic right tracks, which led from the different parts of the 
position to the high road, the marks were destroyed by rain and 
tempestuous wind. Two divisions were completely bewilder^, 
and wcr<; still near Lugo ni the morning. Fatigued, depressed, 
and fijundered for want of shoes, they straggled onwards through 
the mud, chilled by a falling sleet; and in a few hours the firm 
battalions, which iiod stofxl in position the dav before, ready and 
eagt*r for battle, were a mob of fugitives and marauders. The 
rosorvi‘, under general fklwarrl Paget, was the only body which, 
thivjuglioiit this long and disavstrous retreat, maintained its dis- 
cipline and efficiency — a fact signally honorable to that officer. 
In juslice, however, to the f)thcr troops, it should be allowed, 
tlint in the reserve, the minds of men were engaged by duties 
wliicli interested and animated tliem; for, as tlie rear-guard, 
th(‘y were constantly in the presence of tlie enemy. 

Ik^twoon Sahagim and Lugo tlic ca^alties of tlie army, in- 
cluding those wlio fell in action, amounted to 15(K). Tlie loss 
of* men between Lugo and Bclanzos was yet more considerable. 
Here Sir John Miiore halted, and assembled all his force. Dis- 
<;i})hnc was again, in some degree, restored by great exertions, 
and tlie columns marched from hence to Corunna in very tolera^ 
ble order. 

As soon as the general reached Corunna, where the transports 
had iu)t yet arrived, he made all the necessary dispositions for 
•;ov(?ring liis einlmrkation. The land-front of this weak fortress 
was strengthened, luid the sea-face was dismantled. In all the 
ialKir of thc’se preparations, the Spaniards of the city worked 
freely, tendering the British all possible assistance with heart 
and hand, altliougli tliey well knew the object and end of our 
op(irations ; an act of itself sufficient to stamp the character of 
the Spaniard with nobilily. 

A magazine of 40U0 barrels of powder, upon a hill, three 
miles from the city, was fired on the IBtli. The explosion was 
terrific; the earth trembled; the waters were agitated; and 
every body stood, for a sliort and awful pause, breathless and 
grave. 

The horses of the cavalry which had survived the march, 
were brought out and shot ; for tlie ground near Corunna not 
being practicable for that arm, tliey could not have been used 
•in action ; and it was humanely resolved that they should not 
be left in their miserable plight to fresh sufferings. 

The assembling of tlio French army in his front, made it 
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necessary fi>r Sir John Moore to select a position on which to 
meet them. 

On the eveningf of the 14th, the transports from Vigo entered 
the harbor, and &e embarkation of the sick, the artillery, and 
the dragoons commenced ; eight British and four Spanish guns 
were retained on shore. 

During tlie night of the 15th, and on tlie morning of the 16th, 
all the baggage and all encumbrances were put on board ship ; 
and it was intended to withdraw the army after dark that even- 
ing. About two o’clock in the afternoon the Frcmch b(*at to 
arms, and prepared to attack the ])osition of the English. Half 
a league from Corunna, the English army, 14,5(K) strong, was 
drawn up on a low range of hills; the only j)osition which their 
numbers and their object allowed them to occupy. A loftier 
range of rocky heights encircled and commandcfl it witliin can- 
non-shot, and on these the French had already taken jiost. 

Marshal Soult had 2(),(KK1 men under arms. From th(5 lighter 
guns along his front, and from a hittery of heavier calibres on 
his left, he opened a smart cannonade, and under cover of the 
fire moved down in three weighty columns to the attack. The 
first of these, throwing out its voltigoiirs, and driving in the 
pickets, attacked the British right, assailing the front and Hank 
of general Baird’s division. The second column marched upon 
the British centre. The third, with loss of earnest intention in 
the character of its attack, moved upon tlie British left, where 
the trooi^s were commanded by Sir .lohn Hope. 

The horse of the commander-in-chief stood saddled for him 
to visit tlie outposts just as tlic alarm was given. He rode 
thankful to the field. The thunder of the guns and the rolling 
of the musketry was already bf'gun as he galloped to tlie sum- 
mons with a grave joy. 

The battle was most furious near the village of Elvina, on 
tlie British right. In tiiis quarter of the field Sir David Baird 
was severely wouiuUid; and here, while earnestly watching the 
progress of the stern combat in Elvina, Sir John Aloore himself 
was struck upon the left breast by a cannon-shot : it threw him 
from his horse ; but, though the laccratum was dre.ulful, it did 
not deprive liim of his monhil energy ; he sat iqxm the ground, 
and watched tJie battle. His eye was stedfast and intent, and 
it brightened as he saw that all went bravely and well. The 
soldiers now put him in a blanket to carry him to the roar ; as 
they did so, the hilt of his sword struck ujKin his wound, and 
caused him a sudden pang. Captain 1 lardingc would liave taken 
off the sword, but the general stopped him, saying, “It is as 
well as it is : I bod rather it should go out of the field with me!” 
Witli these words he was borne from the battle. It was a long 
way to tlie town, and the torture of the motion was great ; but 
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the expression of his countenance was culm and resolute, and 
he did not sigfh. Several times he made his attendants stop, and 
turn him round, that he mijrht fiaze upon tlie field of battle. 

After he was laid down ui)on a couch in his lodginps, the 
pain of his wound increased. He si)oke with diflficulty, and at 
intervals. He often asked bow the Irattle went ; and being at 
last told that the enemy were defeated, lie sjiid instantly, “ It is 
a great satisfaction to me to know that we have beaten the 
French.” He was firm and composed to tlie last ; once only, 
when speaking of liis mother, he lietrayed great emotion. 
“ Von know,” said he, to his old friend colonel Anderson, “ that 
1 always wisliod to die this way !” The bitter agony of spirit 
whicii lie liacl long endured was thus mournfully evidenced. 
“ f ho exclaimed, “ the people of England will be satis- 

ficil ! — I hope my country will do me justice !” These precious 
sentences were among the last lie uttered ; his sufierings were 
not. long; he ox])ired with the hand of colonel Anderson pressed 
firmly in liis own. 

We shall nc^t further describe Uie action than by saying, lliat 
when darkness put an end to tlie W’ofk of battle, not only had 
the French l}con n’pulscd at all points, but the line of the Eng- 
lish was considerably advanced beyond tlie original position. 
The loss of the French was, by their own admission, 3000 ; that 
of tlie British was about HOO killed and wounded. 

The brigade of general Hill and that of general Beresford 
remained on shore tli(! 17th, to cover the embarkation of the 
army, vvliieh began s(joii after the close of the engagement. 
By night the victi>rious troops filed down from tlie field of battle 
to their Imts, nnd embarked. IMiere was a moon, but it gave 
only a wan and feeble liglit ; for tlie weather w'as misty and 
chill. Soon after night-fall, the remains of Sir John Moore 
were quietly interred in the cittwlel of Corunna. Soldiers dug 
his grave; sitldiers laid him in the earth. He was buried in 
his military cloak, and was left asleep, and alone, upon a bastion 
— a bed of honor well chosen for a liero’s resting-place. This 
last duty done, tlie officers of his personal staff* went on ship- 
board, “ in soldiers’ sadness, the silent mourning of men who 
know no tears.” 

Sir John Moore had signalized his name in the West Indies, 
in Holland, and in Egypt. His life was spent among the troops; 
among the troops he died ; and, to this hour, it is a distinction 
to any officer to have learned liis duty under the eye and the 
voice of Moore. We admire his character ; we glory in his 
•warrior-death; we consider his fame hallowed by his end 
but wo think that, with the deep knowledge of human nature 
he possessed, tlie state of Spanish society, under tlie actual cir- 
cuiiislanccs of peril and bewilderment, ought not to have sur- 
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prised him, far less to have irritated him to the extent to which 
it certainly did. That time was lost at Salamanca, is a matter 
of fact, and a subject of regret The value of a day, or of an 
hour, in war, is great It is vain to ask what might have been 
the consequences of a movement into the heart of Spain, 
which was never made, and which, according to able and acute 
men, never should have been contemplated ; but it is certain 
that between that measure and a retreat on Portugal, Sir John 
Moore wavered long in his decisions. War, we are told, imd 
truly, by all good officers, is a science ; and we are shown how 
accurate and profound are, and ought to be, the calculations of 
a commander ; yet, “ nothing venture, nothing have,” has passed 
into a proverb with mankind. 

In all undertakings, we must leave something in a state too 
incomplete to command the certainty of success. We must 
exercise our trust in Providence, whatever be our aim and end ; 
ffir the lot is cast into the lap, the whole disposing tliercof is 
of the Lord;” and, undoubtedly, with a righteous cause), we 
may look hopefully for help. We arc not of the number of 
those who dare to speak lightly of the spirit of Moore ; ft)r we 
know the help of Heaven was that to which he looked ; and we 
believe that it was an act of conscientious self-denial, which 
made him hesitate to risk the lives of so many tliousands on the 
desperate hazards of a chivalric ciibrt. 


CHAP. XL 

OORUNNA AND FERROL SURRENDER TO THE FRENCH. — NOTICE OF 
ROMANA. — SOULT MARCHES TO INVADE PORTUGAL. — HIS OPERA- 
TIONS ON THE FRONTIER. COMRAl'S WITH THE SPANIARDS. — 

COMBATS WITH THE POrtTUGUESK. CAPTURE OP OPORTO. — RE- 

TROSPECT OF TRANSACTIONS IN PORTUGAL. — DEFEAT OF THE SPAN- 
IARDS I.N LA MANCltV. SECOND SIEGE AND FALL OF ZARAGOZA. 

The inhabitants of Corunna maintained their weak walls 
with honor and good fiiith until the fleet of England was fairly 
at sea. 

On the 19th of January they formally surrendered the place, 
and the French took iwssession. With tlie means found here. 
Marshal Soult immediately proceeded to the attack of Fcrrol, a 
regular fortress, well armed, and provided with a sufficient gar- 
rison. It was disgracefully yielded up to him on the 26th of 
January. The helpless and indignant citizens were betrayed 
by their chiefs ; but there were serious commotions in the city 
before the surrender was effected. Aided by the artillery, tlie 
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ammunition, and the stores of Ferrol, the French soon ovemm 
Gallicia. 

We return for a moment to that period of the English retreat 
when ttie miserable band of Romana crossed the line of its 
march at Astorga. In tiie woful plight already described, it 
was led by its noble commander towaids the valleys of tlie Syl 
and the Minho. The rear division of these sick ana disorganize 
fugitives was cut up by the cavalry of general Franceschi, who 
had been directed to pursue and disperse them. Romana placed 
.Mcndizabal with a small body in the Val des Orres, furnishing 
a post, at the strong point of Puente de Bibey, to cover the ap- 
proaches to Orense. He himself collected from two to three 
thousand men at Toabado, about twenty miles from St Jago, on 
the 15th of January. The position of Mendizabal was attacked 
and carried by a division of French infantry under general 
Marchand (detached for that object from the corps of Ney) upon 
the 17th. The overthrow and dispersion of the troops with 
Mendizabal completed the distresses of Romana. Many of his 
men now threw away their arms, and^ retunied to their homes. 
Tlie general himself, witli his few and faithful cavalry, and such 
of the infantry as harl not disbanded, retired to Oimbra, a village 
on the frontier of Portugal near Monterey. At this place was 
a small magazine, originally collected for tlie use of Sir Jolm 
Mo(»rc’s army. Here, therefore, with a spirit depressed but not 
snliducd by disaster, Romana used every exertion to reassemble 
and reorganize a division. Here it was that Blake, his col- 
league, in fit of surly wilfulness, deserted him, taking away 
those officers who were his own more immediate followers. 
Amid all these vexations, Romana, with a buoyant and a noble 
spirit, still manifo.stcd zeal and hope, and continued his prepara- 
tions for the field. 

U|x)n the capture of Ferrol, Soult fixed his head-quarters at 
St Jago de Compostella, repaired his equipments, refreshed his 
army, and, after a halt of only six days, put himself again in 
motion on the Ist of February, to march, in obedience to tlie 
orders of Najioleon, upon Oporto. With nineteen tliousand in- 
fantry, four thousand horse, and fifty-eight pieces of artillery, 
this active and able commander moved rapidly to the Minho. 
This river, from Melga^o to its mouth, is tlie line of the frontier 
of Portugal in tliat quarter. It is guarded by a few old walled 
towns, in a dilapidated state, to which fortresses on the Spanish 
side, of like strength and in like condition, correspond. These 
could not have arrested the march of fSoult for a day ; but the 
• river itself was a serious obstacle. It was brood and swollen, 
and rushed along rapid in its wintry strength. All the boats 
had been removed, and the peasantry and militia of Portugal 
were in arms upon the southern bank. The energy and the 
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ingenuity of the French were here exhibited in a very remark- 
able manner. They transported some largo boats from tlie har- 
bor and fort of Guardia to Campo Baucos, overland. This ope- 
ration they effected with infinite toil and labor ; dragging these 
boats, and also some heavy guns, by tlie help of rollen^ over two 
miles of difficult and hilly ground. A whole division of the 
army was thus employed for four days. 

Soult attempted tlie jiassage of the Minho on the Ifitli. In 
the night, tlOO soldiers were embarked ; and the borits, manned 
by French marines, dropped down the Tamiiga into the Minho: 
but they did not succeed in crossing before the dawn of day. 
The moment tlie foremost party had effected a landing, the 
militia and peasantry fell upon Uiem witli vigor, and they were 
immediately destroyed. Those who remained in tlie biiats in 
the rear, seeing the attempt now hopeless, pulled hack ; and the 
French army, from the heights on the S|)aiiish side, where they 
stood in array, eager to cross, and from which their own cannon 
were thundering on tlic southern bank, saw their chosen com- 
rades defeated and slain, and tlie liold project of their general 
hafllcd. Soult now changed his line of operations, and on the 
16th marched up to the rii cr towards Jlibidavia. llis cavalry, 
keeping the bank of the Minho, was galled by musketry froni 
the opposite side: they twice, however, broke the liands of 
Spanish peasantry whom they encountered in their front as tliey 
advanced, and thi'y burned two villages on their route. 

A body of 800 Gallicians attempted to check the French 
army, by disputing tlie passage of tlie Morenta and the Noguera, 
two inconsiderable rivers, but at that season imimssable. The 
bridges being barricadoed, tlic cavalry of the Frencli advanced 
guam was easily repulsed; but on the following morning a 
brigade of infantry, of Hendeiet’s division, fJircod ^hc passage, 
and, driving these Gallicians before them to Kibidavia, found 
a body of 10,000 jK?a.sants iiostcd on a strong hill whicli col ored 
the town. As soon as marshal Soult had got up a division of 
infantiy and a brigade of cavalry, he drove awny the.se S[winiards. 
The efficiency and the organization of this force of the patriots 
may be judged from tlie fact, that the Ixwlics of twenty priests 
were counted among the dead. There liad been a bravo resist- 
ance, for the slain were numerous. On the one side, priests and 
peasants: on tlic other, a niar.shal of France and tlie conquerors 
of Austerlitz. All tliese affairs occurred within a sliort month 
after the embarkation of the British at Corunna. 

The French entered Orense on the lOtli, and seized the 
bridge over the Minho. Soult maxlc Tiiy a place of arms; left 
in it his artillery and all heavy encumbrances; appointed a 
garrison for its defence ; and, taking sixteen light guns and six 
howitzers, abandoned for the time all cuinmuiiication with Gal- 
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licia, and marched against Oporto. The province of Entre 
Minho e Douro was occupied by a fttrce composed principally 
of ordenanza^ and militia, with a few regulars, all of a fierce 
spirit, but without order, discipline, or confidence in their chiefs. 
General Freire commanded tliis lawless body, and had his head- 
quarters at Braga. In the province of Tras os Montes, general 
Silveira had clmrge of a smaller force, composed of the same 
unmanageable materials, and in the same insubordinate state. 
Romana, having again about 9000 men collected round him, 
, occupied Oimbra and Monterey. The head-quarters of Silveira 
were at Chaves. These tw'o generals were in communication 
with each other, and, agreeing to act in concert, they form^ a 
first line. Their combined forces amounted to about 16,000 
men, and their line extended from Monterey to near Chaves, a 
distance of fifteen miles. 

The second line was held by general Freire, who was at 
Braga with fourteen guns, and 25,000 men. Of these, only 
600() were armed with muskets: pikes, spears, goads, and a 
few old fowling-pieces, were tlie weapons of the remainder. 
Baron Fiben, a Gorman in the English service, commanding tlie 
second battalion of th(j liUsitanian legion, was associated witli 
Freire in this charge. The third line was an intrenched posi- 
tion, covering 0|)orto, and occupied by the mob of tliat city, by 
a rude levy of the bishop’s, and a very few regular troops — if, 
at that time, any troops in Portugal could be so designated. 

Soult attarlced Romana at Monterey, on the 6th of March, 
with tlireo di visioms of infantry and one of dragoons. The Span- 
iards abandoned their positions on his approach, spiked the guns 
of Monterey, and, after a short skirmish, retired on Puebla de 
Sanabria. I’liey were so closely pressed by Franccschi, that a 
body of about 3090, finding itself assailed in the rear by the 
French infuitry, and headed by tlieir horsemen, halted on some 
rough ground, and formed a largo weak square. Against each 
face of this square Franccschi directed a regiment of cavalry : 
Oieir charge was simultaneous; the dismayed Spaniards were 
immediately brokcMi, trampled down, and sabred witliout mercy. 
They left u])on the fatal spot 1200 dead. 

Romano, vvith his main body, was at some distance when tliis 
bhxKly nlfiiir took place. He hastily retired, with 6(K)0 men, by 
Bragunza and Ihiebla de Saiinbrio, and regained tlie valley of 
the Syl. Meanwhile Silveira was beaten at Villaza, lost his 
guns, and retreated to a strong position behind (’haves. Three 
^ tliousanil of liis men, disregarding the plans and orders of their 
chief, tJirew tlieniselvcs into this place. Gn the 13th, after 
keeping up a noisy and harmless fire for two days, they surren- 
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dered it to the French. Marshal Soult made it a place of arms ; 
established his hospital in tliat town ; and then proceeded to 
Braga, in front of which place his people were all collected on 
the 18th, after a troublesome and disputed march through the 
long and difficult defiles of Venda Nova, Rui\’aens, and Sala- 
monde. On tlie 20tli, after driving from their strong post the 
tumultuous and savage mob which had just murdered their poor 
general Preire, at the instigation of a faction hostile to that 
leader, he entered Braga. General I'Vanceschi, pursuing the 
fugitives closely, came up witii 3000 I^ortuguese at Falperm. 
They fouglit hard, but were beaten, and the greater part of them 
were slain on the spot. In tlie combats of this day the Portu- 
guese lost all their artillery, and above 4000 men, of which 
number only 4(X) were made prisoners. 

After some fierce fighting on the Avc, the PYencIi effected 
the passage of that river, and were concentrated before Oporto 
on tlie 27tli. 

In the intrenched camp in front of tliis city were 40,(K)0 men. 
The liopcs of the pcojile were extravagant; they attrilnited the 
defeat of Silveini, and that of tJie fcirce at Braga, to treachery. 
There were constant tumults in Oporto, and many worthy but 
wretched individuals became tlie victims of a blind siis|»icion 
and a jealous fury. 

The mob con.sidered their intrenchments impregnable : their 
lines were armed with 200 jiieces of cannon, and they nuirined 
the works with all the alacrity of a vain and secure confi- 
dence. 

Soult made a feint upon the left of those intrenchments on 
the evening of the 2Sth. In the inglit the Portuguese were 
disturbed by a false alarm; they fiiicied that the French wore* 
advancing h) the as'jault: tliey rushed to th(;ir guns, and ojuMied 
h trcraeiidous fire, which they kept up with little inh'rmj.'-sinn 
till near day, when, inste.-i.! of a tirld of slain and wounded, and 
tlie aspect of discomfitare, they belield three dark nnd stc*ady 
columns of attack. The FroncJi shinned tJiese i'ormidahlo lines, 
and carried tlie iutrenclinierils, all the re(loubt.s, and the guns, 
at the point of tlie bayonet. Two battalions broke tJirongii the 
barriers of tlie city, ]x>urctl into tlie streets, and penetrated to 
the bridge, driving btdbre them a terrified and liel})lcF.s crowd 
of men, women, and children. These unhajijiy fugitives rushed 
wildly on the bridge. The nearest lioats gave way to the pres- 
sure, and sunk with their WTctched burden. The cries of these 
poor creatures were stifled by tlie waters; and the spectaclo 
was so fearful, that the Frenchmen in pursuit paused in the 
work of death, and exerted themselves to save os many as they 
could. In other parts of tlie city the carnage was terrible. 
Two hundred Portuguese took post in tlie palace of the bisliop, 
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and made an cifort to defend it Tlioy were all put to llie 
sword. Lon^ after resistance ceased, the shrieks of women, 
and the cries witli which the murdered die, might be beard in 
every street It is computed that in the battle and in the city 
no fewer than 10,000 of the Portuguese were slain The exer- 
tions of Soult and of his officers, and of the more generous and 
com^mssionate of his men, to stop the slaughter, were great ; 
but the soldiery, harassed by their late toils, and exasperated by 
the cruel fate of such of their comrades as had fallen into the 
hands of the peasants, gave no quarter, made no distinctions, 
but glutted their appetite for vengeance. The whole of this 
cam])aign only cost the French 1000 men ; of these, 500 fell at 
the assault of Oporto. But while the French marshal had ac- 
complished the object of his march, by the capture of this city 
and i)y the dispersion of all the Portuguese forces that had ven- 
tured to oppose a front to his advance, Silveira witli fresh rein- 
forcements Imd gatliered aliout tlie walls of Cliaves, and the 
small garrison which Soult had left there, together with 1200 
sick, hod surrendered to tliat active and ^Mitriotic leader. 

We must here take a review of the transactions in Portugal 
from the moment of Sir John Moore’s advance into Spain. Wo 
shall notice with brevity those struggles and reverses of tlie 
Spaniards in various places which were simultaneous with the 
retreat of Sir John Moore, and with tlio periods immediately 
subsequent to that event ; after which wc shall hasten to the 
subject of the present memoir, who, witliin seven days of his 
landing at Lisbon, was on horseback Ibr the Douro. 

After the convention of Cintra, the regency of Portugal was 
established. The frontier fortresses were garrisoned by the 
FnglisI), and two British regiments were sent to Oporto. This 
l.ist place was in a very unsettled state. Owdng to tlie bishop’s 
fiction, tlie public mind throughout the whole land was more or 
less disturbed ; nor was there wanting a French faction at Lis- 
bon to stir the trouble. Ncvertlieless, the jKiople in general, 
regarding J‘lngland as the old and faithful ally of their country, 
felt no jealousy of British influence; acknowledged the regency; 
and openly expressed their desire for the guidance of British 
loaders and the assistance of British troops. 

While the ill-timed court of inquiry detained Sir Arthur 
Wellesley at home, and while Sir John Moore was on the plai^ 
of Leon, Sir John Cradock was charged w’itli the command in 
Portugal, and proceeded to that country. ( )n reaching Oporto, 
he found tlie faction of tJie bishop busy with intrigue, and the 
pfeoplo of tliat city ready for any work of violence or blood 
to which the promoters of discord might desire to excite them. 

Sir Jolin Cradock Iiad touched at Cforunna in passing ; and, 
having found the l^ivinia frigate there with treasure to the 
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amount of 1,500,000 dollars, had brought away 800,000, pro- 
posing to leave some at Oporto, and to take the remainder to 
Lisbon, that Moore, whose intention to retreat upon Portugal 
was then known, might not want money for his troops. 

A body of thirteen hundred men had been organized at 
Oporto by Sir Rol^rt Wilson, under the title of the Lusitanian 
Legion. Of this force the regency was jealous, because the 
formation of it was originally a project of the bidiop's faction. 
Sir John Crodock left 300,000 dollars at Oporto ; directed the 
two British regiments in that province to march to Almeida ; 
and, advising Sir Robert Wilson to move into Tras os Montes 
with his legion, in accordance with the desire of the regency 
to assemble a force in tliat province, he departed for Ijsbon. 
Sir Robert Wilson, however, preferred another course, and 
marched to Almeida. 

The regular army of Portugal at this period amounted to a 
force of twenty thousand nominally, but only ten thousand of 
them had arms. They had no discipline, and no officers; and 
the militia and ordenanza were but a violent and unruly rabble. 
The English troops scattered over the kingdom did not amount 
to ten thousand men, including the sick. Of thirteen battalions 
four were in the north, two at Abrantes, one in Elvas, and six 
at Lisbon. Of the four battalions in the nortli, Sir John Oadock 
appointed tliree to reinforce Sir John Moore ; and two battalions 
from tlie south were directed to advance by Gastello Branco 
and Ciudad Rodrigo w'ith the same object lie was now to pro- 
vide for the frontier of Portugal on the line of the Tagus ; and 
this, at a time when the fourth French corps had just passed 
that river at Almaraz, and menaced Badajos. To eflcct this 
object, he had only seven battalions of infantry and tliree hun- 
dred horse. At this moment Mr. Frere, the central junto, the 
junta of Bada jos, and the regency of Portugal, were jiressing 
Sir John Cradock to march into the south of Spain. As B(X)n, 
however, as the communication wdth Sir John Moore was cut 
off, as it was towards the cad of December, Cradock halted the 
British, proceeding under general Richard Stewart to reinforce 
Moore at Costello Branco, lie also sent instnictions to general 
Cameron at Almeida to collect tlie convalescents of Moore*s 
army ; to unite them with die two British battalions there ; and, 
if possible, to make his way to die army in Spain ; but, if he 
judged the hazard too great, to return to Lisbon : in eidicr case, 
to send his stores and sick to Oporto. 

Sir John Crarlock, feeling no confidence either in the troops 
or the government of Portugal, directed general Stewart to de- 
stroy die bridges of Villa Velha and Abrantes, and to retire 
upon Sacavem, a position near I jslion, in which he had resolved 
to concentrate his troops, and which he proposed to defend as 
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long as po3.siblc. At this period, when a column of infentry 
and two thousand liorso, — the a<lvanced guard of the fourth 
corps of the French army, — ^and when, in feet, thirty thousand 
Frenchmen were in full march for Lisbon, the advance of Sir 
John Moore caused Najwleon to arrest the movement of the 
fourth corps, and Portugal was relieved from all present fear of 
invasion. In the nortli, general (vameron made an effort to join 
Sir John Moore by the Tras os Montes; but, hearing of the 
retreat to Corunna, he halted on the 9th of January, and would 
have marched Iwck to Almeida. The troops of the French 
general liapisse were, however, already at Zamora. He now 
retired to Iiamogo, and wrote to Sir Robert Wilson, whom he 
had left at Almeidr^ recommending him to retreat upon the 
same place ; but Wilson, rejoicing, amid these scenes of con- 
fusion, in a command that was entirely independent held his 
ground upon the frontier, and exhibited such enterprise and ac- 
tivity in the neiirhlwrhood of Ciudad Rodrigo, that he aroused 
tlie sinking spirits of all around, and, gatliering about him 
Spanish rcinfircements, tlie peasantry of Portugal and the 
straggling convalescents of tlic iirmy of Moore, he rendered a 
service at tlie moment invaluable. 

The regency of Portugal having promised Sir John Cradock 
to assemble native troops at Thomar, Abranles, and Villa Velha, 
ho halted the brigade of Stewart at Santarem ; a British regi- 
ment still rornairK^d at FJvas. 

Wo turn now towards Spain. The central junta which had 
retired liastily to Seville, when tlie line of the Tagus was 
menaced, being urgc<l by Mr, Frcrc to order some movement of 
the Spanish tnxips, whereby a diversion might be caused of the 
French forces pressing npon tlie army of Moore, directed the 
iiukc del Iiifentado, who commanded a levy of nearly 20,000 
men at Cuenca, to advance against the enemy. A levy of 5000 
men, under the marquis del Palacio at Carolina, was to move 
forwards at the same moment. Infantado advancing by Ocana 
and Aranjuez, and uniting this division wdtli liis own force, was 
to push for Madrid. The condition of his army was deplorable. 
A large proportion was without anus, n still larger without 
clothing : they were witJiont pay, and tliey Jiad no discipline. 
The military art w’as, of a truth, eitlier unknown or forgotten : 
what little system they had either of organization, interior 
economy, or field discipline, was out of date ; and, in as fer as 
it had engaged their prejudices, .stood greatly in the way of tlieir 
improvement In martial qualities tlie Spanish soldiers were 
nbt deficient: they were hardy, patient under privation, en- 
during of fatigue, abstemious, and solier ; and they marched 
with readiness into battle, and that, too, after much and sad ex- 
perience of defeat 
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The duke del Infontado, projecting a movement on Toledo, 
quitted Cuenca on the lOtli of January, and reached Horcajada 
on tlie 12th, with 10,000 men ; Venegas, witli tlie remainder of 
his army, was at Tarancon. This lost officer with general 
Senra h^ been detached from Cuenca some time previously, to 
surprise the French cavalry at Aranjiiez and Tarancon : in this 
object tliey had totally failed ; Senra had halted at Horcajada 
without fulfilling his part in the operation ; and Vencigaa, instead 
of surprising the enemy, was himself surprised : however, tlie 
enemy had retired immediately afterwards, and left him in Tar 
rancon. On the 13th, Infantodo marched onwards to Carascoza, 
and was met by the fugitives from the division of Venegas, who 
told him of their disaster at Ucles. On tliat morning, Victor, 
witJi a division of infiintrv, cavalry, and artillery, had found 
Venegas unexpectedly at Ucles, had fallen upon him, and driven 
him in confusion towards Alcazar; here Ruffin’s division had 
already arrived by mistake and not design. The Spaniards 
were tims intercepted in their retreat, and routed. Some laid 
down their arms, some dispersed; only one small Ixidy, under 
general Giron, made good its passage by the road of Carascoza, 
and rejoined the duke del Infantado. Many of the Spaniards 
fled wildly across the fields ; and, of two bodies which attempted 
to preserve a foniiation, one coming upon the French }iark of 
artillery was received with grape, and the other fell in witii 
Victor, by w^honi they had been already beaten earlier in the 
day. Their discomfiture and destruction were completed. 'I’he 
prisoners taken in this confused business were marched to Mad- 
rid ; and such as fell out from fotigno and exhaustion were shot 
by the way-side. 7'he old town of Ucles was pliindPTed with 
the aggravation of many circumstances of galling insult ; and 
those violent and Iwrharous things were done, of which the 
baser part of mankind, when excited to havoc, are always 
guilty ; no doubt to the liorror and shame not only of the officers 
but of the greater part of the French soldiers themselves. 

From r^a Mancha we pass to Arragon ; there, after the defeat 
of Tudela, the first object of the French was the reduction of 
Zaragoza. Their preparations were projxirtioned to the imjiort- 
ance of that object ; and those of the Zaragozans to defend their 
city were the utmost that the resolute energy of a people taught 
by experience, and now assisted by scientific officers, could pos- 
sibly effect: they were ready to sacrifice property, to pull down 
their dwellings, to make the convents, forts, and tlie cliurohes, 
barracks. The streets wore barricadned and intrenched : every 
strong building was fortified ; the doors and windows of private 
houpes were built up, and the whole front of them pierced with 
loop-holes. The people gave themselves and all tliey possessed 
to the war. The population was one vast garrison, and the 
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“ city was all fortress.” Even the women were regularly en- 
rolled in companies to serve the sick, and to aid tlie combatants 
in those many ways in which the help of woman is not only the 
sweetest succor but the most powerhil encouragement The 
bread which tliey brought had a strengtliening nourishment fi>r 
the heart; and tlie cartridges which they distributed carried a 
chann to make steady tlie aim of tlie husband and the father. 
The countess Burita, a lady most feminine in person, and most 
heroic in heart, commanded these devoted femalea 

The inhabitants themselves, all combatants, were supported 
by'a garrison of 30,000 troops. A body of excavators, formerly 
employed on the canal, were enrolled as sappers and miners : 
there was a strong force of cannoneers ; and tliirtcen officers of 
engineers superintended the many and vast works which had 
been constructed as the regular external defences of tlie city. 

With only 35,000 men the French advanced to the siege of 
Zaragoza, while certainly not fewer than 50,000 men, willing 
to fight and die in its defence, lay ready within its walls ; but it 
must be remembered, again, that these 35, (KK) were the con- 
querors of all those warlike tnxips in Germany and the nortli of 
Europe, of whose discipline and prowess tlie |)age of modern 
history is full. 

The marshals Moncoy and Morticr (and afterwards Lasnes) 
were intrusted with the reduction of this imixirtant place. The 
French sat down before it on tlie JJOth of December, attacked 
the Monte Torrero the next morning, and penetrated by a sud- 
den assault into the suburb. The Torrero was carried ; but the 
attack of the suburb, not being simultaneous with that on tlie 
fort, signally failed. 

On the 24tli of December, Zaragoza was completely invested 
oii both sides of the river. General Lacoste, a chief of the corps 
<le Genie, and aide-de-camp of the emperor, directed the siege. 
In the progress of it, this distinguished officer was slain. The 
description of it we shall not attempt, because we cannot nflord 
space to detail tlic heroic story. It has many times been told ; 
nor does the relation of it belong further to this memoir, than as 
it is imjiortant to mark throughout the whole work what and 
how great were the cffiirts of tlie Spaniards themselves in work- 
ing out that deliverance for their country, which, but for tlie 
genius of Wellington and the prowess of Britisli soldiers, had, 
perhaps, never been effected at all, or only, after very long and 
sad sufferings, by a course of Bulleii and universal but ill-com- 
bined resistance. The trenches against Zaragoza were opened 
on- the night of the 29tii of December, but tlie French did not 
obtain possession of its sacred ruins till the 21st of Februa^. 
Long after the walls of Zaragoza fell, tlie city itself resist^. 
The stem contest was continu^ from street to street, and from 
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house to iiousc. In vault and ccUar, on balcony and in clinmbcr, 
the deadly warfare was waged witliout any intermission. By 
the slow and sure process of the mine tlie assailants worked 
their terrific patli, and daily explosions told loudly of their 
onward way. Meantime tlie bombardment was fierce and con- 
stant, and the fighting incesstmt. Every house was a post : the 
crash of falling buildings was continual. Three tliousand pounds 
of powder were placed l)cneatli the University, and with a dire 
explosion the once peaceful building fell. While the struggle 
was yet fierce and alive, came pestilence into those vaults and 
cellars where the aged, and the women and the children, lay 
sheltered from the storm of shells. 1'hey sickened in vast num- 
bers, and died thcire wliere tlujy lay. The survivors lell them 
in their tomb ; or, if charitable hands carried the corpses out to 
the door of some ruined church, there tliey lay nnburied, in 
large and fearful coinpanitis, and rotted and dissolved. The 
bones of more tlian 40, (HM) persons, of every age and sex, lay 
all about, above and below the eartli, horrible to the hasty tread. 
Some 12,000 sickly and feeble men survived to lay down those 
arms which they could scarce support. 

The defenders of Zaragoza were of three distinct classes. 
The enrolled troops ; tlie peasants of tlic neighborlioorl, who 
had flocked within tlie walls ; and the citizens. Among the tw o 
last parties there was generated a system of terror tliat punished 
all cowardice: and, regarding even lukewarmness ns ti’ea.son, 
punished it, also, witli summary execution on a gibbet; a cir- 
cumstance that a little shadows over tlie brightness of tlie resist- 
ance. To the plebeian leaders, the principal of whom were 
slain during the siege, the city is chiefly indebted for the glory 
of her long and wonderful defence. 

I'alafox, a name tliat was once and long a kind of hallowed 
spell, was not the man we fondly thought and would fain have 
found him. To say that i»e was not sincere ns a patriot, and tliat 
he did not exhibit spirit os a man, would be greatly to wrong 
liis memory. The warm part which he took, when at first he 
aroused Arragon to resistance; the language of those procla- 
mations, which were read and listened to with a burning eager- 
ness all over Spain, and all of which Palafbx himself penned ; 
and the presence of this cliief in many scenes of blood and 
peril ; prove that he was sincere as a patriot, and brave as a 
man : but 

“Worth nnil fame, to be secure, 

Must lx: in death enshrined.” 

The foundation of the heroic character was wanting ; there 
was no moral depth, no living principle of action. He grew 
weary of the fearful and never-ending contest lie detested 
the fierce men of the i)eoi>lc, and their system of terror. He 
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fell flick; and in a city where half the very combatants, daily 
fighting in the streets, were flick also, for the last month of 
the siege he never came forth from a secure and vaulted build- 
ing. in this recess, while the deatli-shower of shot and shell 
was pouring its destruction upon the exposed, and while pale 
pestilence was walking about ^e mute and melancholy cham- 
bers of thousands of his fellow-citizens, the habits of a farmer 
life returned upon him, — and Palafox is reported to have passed 
the period of his seclusion in sensual indulgence. Let the reader 
sjgh with us over tliis humiliating fact, and let him lay to his 
heart the mournful lesson which it offera Such and so weak a 
thing is man \ 

Honors were decreed to Zaragoza by the patriotic government 
of Spain ; and the decree contained an especial promise, that 
whenever Palafox should be restored to liberty, the nation would 
confer upon him that reward which might seem most worthy of 
his unconquerable constancy and ardent patriotism. Palafox, 
however, died in captivity. Ilis name will ever be idefitified 
with the heroic defence of Zaragoza : it was long a watchword 
in all the camps of Spain ; and enough jof glory will yet remain 
upon it to make men turn gladly away from the contemplation 
of those disappointing features, and those moral failings, which 
now lie ** nailed in his chest” 


CHAP. XII. 

NOTICE OF THE WAR IN CATALONIA. — TRANSACTIONS IN PORTUGAL 
AND THE SOUTH OF SPAIN. — THE PORTUGUESE ARMY PLACED UNDER 

A BRITISH COMMANDER. THE SPANIARDS DEFEATED AT MEDELLIN 

AND AT CIUDAD REAL. 

Catajxinia, from the very commencement of the war, resist- 
ed the invader with vigor, constancy, and success. Many of 
her towns had been pillaged, many of her villages burned, but 
where their feet rested, there alone, and oftentimes not even 
there, the troops of France found themselves, and but for the 
moment, masters. Mongat was taken by Duliesmc, and Gerona 
was twice besieged. Mongat was soon retaken by the co- 
operation of the British. The assault on the castle of Mongat 
.was concerted with lord Cochrane, and the crew of the Impe- 
ricuse were engaged in that action. The siege of Gerona was 
.twice raised. The second time this was effected in a very bril- 
liant manner by the count dc Caldagues with about 6090 men, 
whom the arrival of the marques del Palacio from the Balearic 
Isles, with a reinforcement of 5000 regular troops, left disposa- 
ble for that important service. 

VoL. I. K 
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At the end of Au^st, 1808, the French having been on all 
sides defeated, and on some occasions not without disgrace, only 
held ^rcelona, Figueras, and Mont Jouy. From me rugged 
summits of their native mountains, the courageous and hardy 
Catalans bade defiance to tiie legions of Napoleon. By the 
marques Palacio new levies were organized with great activity, 
and tlie regular army was strengthened by reinforcements from 
Majorca, Minorca, and by 4000 troops recently arrived from 
Portugal. The chief object of Palacio was the recovery of 
Barcelona; and with this view he collected magazines at va- 
rious points on the Llobrcgat, and took up an intrenched posi- 
tion at San Boy. The French came out of Barcelona, and drove 
him away, after a severe engagement ; in which tliey carried 
the position of San Boy, and captured three guns, together with 
several magazines of provisions, clothing, and otlier militaiy 
stores, l^he Catalans, however, were not disheartened by tins 
check, and Palacio, taking up a new position on the mountains, 
effectually guarded all the roads which debouche from the plain 
of Barcelona, and establislied a strong blockade. At this criti- 
cal juncture general Gouvion St Cyr entered Catalonia at tlie 
head of 18,()()(1 men. His first object was the town and f()rt of 
Rosas, the possession of which was important, and under their 
circumstances indispensably necessary, to the secure holding of 
Barcelona. The siege of this place was a service allotted to 
general Reille, and his corps was strengthened by tlie Italian di- 
vision of Pino. The works of Rosas were bad ; but the spirit 
of the garrison was excellent; and a small British squadron, 
lying tlien in the bay, some marines, and fifty seamen, were 
thrown into the citadel and Fort Trinidad to assist in the 
defence, lleille, contrary to his expectation, found himself 
compelled to lay regular siege to a place which he had designed 
to carry by a sudden assault On tlie 16th an attack was made 
on Fort Trinidad ; it failed. The town was attacked on tlie 
night of the 27th. It was defended by TiOO men ; they fought 
stoutly, but were at last overpowered ; only fifty of tlieni es- 
capei], and those outen^d the citadel. A battery was opened on 
tlie citadel ; and Fort Trinidad had already been breached, when 
lord CochraiiC arrived in the Impcrieiise, and with eighty sea- 
men and marines threw himself into the fort On the 13th, the 
French stormed the breach (»f Fort Trinidad, and were repulsetl ; 
but on the 5th of December, the citadel having a wide breach, 
and being no longer tenable, consented to surrender ; and 2000 
men laid down their arms, and were made prisoners of w^ar. 
Lord Cochrane, seeing all further resistance to be vain, blew .up 
the magazine of Fort Trinidad, withdrew his people, and put 
to sea. 

While the French were before Rosas, general Vivos, by 
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whom Palacio had been supcrBcdcd, was foolishly occupied in 
making preparations for the siege of Biircelona. The very day 
after the capitulation of Rosas, St Cyr was in full march for 
the relief of that city. He was at the head of 15,000 foot, 
and 1500 horse. The army of Catalonia under Vives amounted 
to 30,000 men. The French general, after a bold and difficult 
march, conducted witli consummate skill and resolution, was 
met near Llinas by Vives, who with 10,000 men had come out 
to oppose him, and took up a strong position in his front 

St Cyr, who had been fbrce<l to send back his artillery to 
Figucras, resolved instantly to attack the Spaniard, although 
twelve guns were distributed along his line, lie did so ; direct- 
ing his atticlis to be mode in columns without any deployments. 
The only brigade which disobeyed this order was beaten back 
by the division of Reding; hut a fresh disposition being made, 
and a reserve column brought up, tlie battle was restored. In 
a few minutes the Spanish line was broken ; and all its guns, 
togethcjr with 2(KM3 prisijners, were in the power of St. Cyr : 
only one column of the Spanish army quitted tlie field in good 
order ; tJiis Reding led across tlje Llohregat to Molino del Rey. 
Vives escaped over the mountains on foot ; and embarking at 
Mataro, hastened to Tarragona. During tlie absence of Vives, 
Duhesine sallied from Barcelona against the besieging force 
under Caldagucs. He was bravely mot and repulsed ; but Cal- 
dagues, when he heard of the defeat at Llinas, abandoned the 
magazines and witlidrew behind the Llohregat On the 17th 
St Cyr entered Barcelona. On the morning of tlie 21fit he 
succeeded in bringing the Spanish army beliiiid the Llohregat 
to action, and gave it a complete discomfiture, taking all tlieir 
artillery and ai)out 12(KI prisoners : the rest fled across a coun- 
try most favorable for fugitives, and about 15,000 were after- 
wards collected at Tarragona. St Cyr pushed his cavalry to 
the very walls. Li this place Vives was deprived of a command, 
with wliicli, from his total incapacity, he should never have 
been intrusted. lie was, moreover, thrown into prison, and 
saved with difficulty from the bloody vengeance of the people. 
Reding was by tlie public voice immediately appointed to suc- 
ceed him ; a measure which soon restored confidence tliroughout 
the whole province. 

The system for a time pursued by Reding was admirable, 
lie employed all the irregular fierce of tlie province in a desul- 
tory warfare with the French posts and detachments, and con- 
fined his personal attention to improving the discipline of his 
joVganized battalions. The diameter of Reding staid high in 
Catalonia: he was beloved by the soldiery, and respected by 
the authorities. The Catalans, however, soon exliibited the 
same vain character which had, in other provmces, caused the 
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Spaniards to overrate their own strength, and, feeling impatient 
of the presence of their invaders, they clamored to be led to 
battle. The brave and faithful Reding was assailed by anony- 
mous writings, accusing him of cowardice, incapacity, and trea- 
son : he had not fortitude enough to resist the popular cry. The 
army under Reding, which contained a few Swiss battalions, 
and many regular Spanish regiments, was already considerable ; 
and by a new levy, which demanded the services of every fifth 
man in the province, it was augmented to a liody of 28,000 
men. Abandoning the prudent course he had hitherto pursued, 
he now projected offensive operations against St. Cyr. The 
Spanish troops occupied posts upon a line of sixty miles, which 
traversed a rugged country, and formed a half circle round the 
French army. TJie Catalans were put in motion upon the 14th 
of February ; but on the lOtli St. Cyr marched upon them ; 
pierced their centre; separated their wings; threw back the 
right of Castro’s force upon Capellndes ; and on the following 
day drove it in confusion through Igualada, thus defeating a part 
of the left wing, and possessing himself of all their principal 
magazines, which had been collected at tliat place. St. (’yr 
now posted generals Chabot and Chabran at Igualada, to keep 
the beaten troops of Castro in check, and marched upon the 
18th against Reding, whose extreme left was at St. Magi. lie 
forced the position of St Magi the same afternoon, and the fol- 
lowing day marched to the abbey of Santa Creus. No sooner 
did Reding hear of tlie disaster of his left wing under Castro, 
than taking a Swiss battalion, 300 horse, and six pieces of light 
artillery, he set out and hastened by the Pass of Cabra to join 
and rally the scattered force, and to conduct it to Tarragona ; 
thus their roads lying on different sides of Santa Creus, Reding 
and St. Cyr passed each other, each unconscious of the other’s 
vicinity, pursuing his own movement. Reding was joined by 
tlie troops which were relreating from the Col de Christina, and 
by a body of 1200 men wlto had bravely defended themsclvc's 
at the abbey of Santa Cieus. He proceeded to St. Colonna de 
Queralt, eftected a junction with Castro, and was immediately 
at the head of a respectable body of 10,000 men. Here he re- 
ceived intelligence that Vais was occupied by the enemy, and 
the line of his retreat menaced. He held a council of war, 
and determined to retire by tlie Col de Riba, ujjon Tarragona. 
In p^ing near Vais, the army of Reding vi^as attacked by the 
division of Souham. That general allowed the advanced guard 
of the Spaniards, and the half of their main body, to pass 
quietly before he made his assault; but he was Imfifed by the- 
ability and the courage of Reding, and beaten off with consid- 
erable loss. The French, however, followed them on the line 
of their retreat to Tarragona; and, being strongly reinforced. 
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they overtook the Spaniarde, and compelled them to enga^. 
The Spanish position was carried ; but the troops retired with 
steadiness fur some distance. At lengtii, being seized with a 
sudden fear, they broke and fled in confusion, leaving artillery 
and baggage to the victors. They all made for Tarragona ; and 
the greater part, under cover of riie darkness, gained that ci^ 
in safety. The noble-hearted Reding received several wounefs 
in tliis action. He arrived at Tarragona on the night of the 
battle, and from thence he wrote his dispatches. He never 
nentioned his own wounds, but of those wounds he died. Reding 
was not on able general, hut he was courageous and faithful, 
and a man of distinguished humanity ; but he had lost a battle ; 
and while he lay disabled by his wounds in Tarragona, it is 
recorded tliat the populace, who always attributed a defeat to 
the treachery of the general, would in their fury have extin- 
guished with rude hands the flame of that bright life which was 
even then expiring. At the death of Reding, general Blake was 
ap]K>inted to the command of his army, and nominated captain- 
general of the “ Coronilla an expressive title, whereby the 
three beautiful provinces of Valencia, *Arragon, and Catalonia, 
when united, are often designated. 

At this time Junot, who commanded the French in Arragon, 
falling sick, returned to France, and was succeeded by Huchet 
Before the retirement of Junot, Blake obtained an important 
success over his troops. A French detachment of 1000 men 
was cut otr between Monzon and the river Cinca, and surren- 
dered to the f^paniards under Perena and Baget. Soon after 
this, Blake advanced; and driving back the French posts upon 
his line of march, jHisscssed himself of Alcanitz. 

Slid let, however, had now taken command of the French. 
He found them discontented and disorderly ; long harassing, 
perpetual ex}X)sure, the consciousness of tlie curse upon their 
cause, and the hourly experience that tliey were objects of 
hatred to an aflliclcd and vindictive iieople, had destroyed tlieir 
spirit. 

Siichct collected 8(KX) infantry and 700 horse, and marched 
them against Blake, whom he found in |X)sition ut Alcanitz with 
about 12,000 men. Suchet’s dispositions for attack were most 
able ; but his troops were lieaten by the Spaniards, and fairly 
fled down into the plain. Here the marshal rallied them, and 
at niglit-fall he led them off quietly: but tlie qualm of fear visitr 
ed French hearts upon this occasion ; for, though not pursued, 
the roar column was seized wiUi a panic, and became a mob of 
frightened fugitives. 

This action reflected rare honor upon Blake and the troops 
which he commiuidod ; and it was a subject of universal rejoic- 
ing throughout Spain. 'J'he arniv of Blake was daily strength- 
K2 
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ened by fresh recruits and volunteers ; and turning his whole 
attention towards Arragon, he resolved, if possible, to retake 
Zaragoza. 

We return to the transactions in Portugal and the south. In 
December, 1806, the English ministers mrected Mr. Frere to 
negotiate with the supreme junta for the admission of a British 
garrison into Cadiz ; and 4(KX) men were embarked at Ports- 
mouth, under Sir John Sherbrooke, for that object At tlie same 
time they sent Sir George Smith to Cadiz, with a direct appli- 
cation to the governor, to the same purpose ; giving Sir George 
no instructions to communicate with Mr. Frere. Sir George 
found Cadiz helpless; and having satisfied himself that the 
inhabitants would receive an English garrison, he wrote to Sir 
Jolin Cradock for troops. Sir John sent the 40th regiment, by 
tlie route of Seville, from Elvas, and dispatched 3000 men by 
sea, under general Mackenzie. That officer reached Cadiz on 
the 5th of February. His arrival, witli an object different from 
that express one for which Mr. Frere was negotiating, did either 
really alarm the supreme junta, or was used by tliem as a con- 
venient pretext for jealousy and objection. After much cor- 
respondence and discussion, and many idle propositions for tlie 
employment of this force, which they would not suffer to gar- 
rison Cadiz, general Mackenzie was recalled to I asbon by Sir 
John Cradock, and returned thither on the 12th of March. 

A French army was again at Merida, threatening Lisbon by 
the line of tlie Tagus. Elvas and Almeida were no longer gar- 
risoned by the British, and general Cameron had returned from 
the north of Portugal to Lisbon. Sir Robert Wilson, having 
sent bis guns to Abrantes, lest they should encumber him, still 
maintained himself in the neighborhood of Ciudad Rodrigo, and, 
in conjunction with a Spanish detachment under Don Carlos 
d'Espafia, he kept alive the war on that frontier, by marches 
and skirmishes, w^hich engaged fully the attention of the French 
advanced posts. Sir John Cradock, however, fearing that he 
sliould soon be pressed upon by tlie overwhelming forces of tlie 
enemy, which he judged to be now disposable, and fancying that 
it was the intention of the government at home to abandon 
Portugal, began to make such preparations for embarking with 
safety, when the moment of necessity should arrive, as very 
greatly, and not unnaturally, exasperated the pojnilation of 
Lisbon. The English became, for a time, suspected and insult- ' 
ed. From the Minho to the Tagus there was but one burning 
desire, — that was, to resist the invasion of the French. Nor, 
while they were daily murdering such of their own countrymen 
as they suspected either of belonging to the French party or 
being lukewarm in that of the nation, is it a matter of any sur- 
"prise that they should have outraged an ally, whom they re- 
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garded as forsaking them in the hour of their need. Ac- 
cordingly, English officers wore insulted in those very streets 
in which tliey had been so often followed with the shouts of 
admiration. 

While matters were in tliis turbulent state in Portugal, the 
British cabinet, happily not subdued by the late disasters in the 
Peninsula, resolved to reinforce the army ; and the Portuguese 
government was induced to offer the command of its native 
ffirces to an English general witli full powers to organize and 
fliscipline all their regiments anew. With this offer the cabinet 
of England wisely closed, subsidized and armed all their regular 
forces, and the military strength and power of Portugal became 
for a season tlieir own, — a weapon of fine temper, that general 
Beresfbrd was allowed to polish, and that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
soon wielded with equal address and courage. 

The Portuguese government had expressed a wish that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley himself should be the commander of their 
forces. The English cabinet offered him tliat post, which he, 
of course, declined. Many officers of rank and talent sought the 
appointment : it was bestowed upon major-general Bercsford, 
a man of great interest, and possessing some few qualifications 
that eminently fitted him for the stubborn labors of military 
reform. 

General (from henceforth marshal) Bcresford landed at Lis- 
Ixin early in March ; received his commission, and commenced 
that salutary reform in tlic Portuguese regiments by which he 
did most certainly organize for tlie field a steady, efficient, brave 
army. lie had to encounter many prejudices and great diffi- 
culties, not BO much with the men as with the officers and the 
government ; but ho was of a stem character, and not without 
a great deal of good judgment in all matters of discipline and 
command, so that he finally and fully triumphed over all obsta- 
cles. Moreover, from the very hour that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
took the cliiof command in Portugal, he had the firm and wise 
support of a mind that deeply appreciated tlic importance of his 
labors. 

English officers were introduced into the Portuguese regi- 
ments as instructors ; and after a time almost all the corps were 
really, though not avowedly, under British commanders ; a mea- 
sure of necessity to tlie well-being of tlie army, and heartily 
consented to by many native Portuguese colonels, who were 
glad to liold the nominal honor of command, while they suffered 
. their English major to conduct all the details of regimental 
economy and field exercise, witliout venturing, or even desiring, 
to interfere. The privates became greatly attached to tlieir 
English officers, because they found them considerate, patient, 
and firm ; full of integrity, in all matters concerning the pecu- 
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niary interests of the soldier ; full of care, in all tliat concerned 
his cointbrt ; full of intelligence, in all that concerned his in- 
struction ; full of zeal for his honor ; and always setting a brave 
example in the field. We speak ratJier in anticipation, for as 
yet marshal Beresford, who had fixed his head-c]uarters at Tho- 
inar, was only laying the foundation of that solid and imposing 
structure which he at last succeeded in raising. 

The return of general Mackenzie’s brigade from Cadiz, and 
the arrival of general Sherbrooke’s division, increased the anny 
of Cradock to 14,000 men. The kingdom of Portugal was at 
this hour menaced by 50,000 French. Victor, witli 25,000 men, 
having defeated Cuesta at Medellin, threatened tlie Alemtejo. 
Ijapisse, witli 9(KX) men, lay at Salamanca and Ledesma, his 
movable columns continually hovering about Ciudad Rodrigo ; 
and Soult was at tlie same moment upon the l)ank6 of tlie Minho. 
These three corps were designed and directed by the emperor 
to combine tlieir movements with a view to occupy Oporto and 
Lisbon. Frightened by tlie advance of Soult, tlie junta of 
Oporto sent to Lisbon, and wore clamorous for aid. The re- 
gency wished Sir John Cradock to move to the succor of O|xjrto; 
but tliat officer, feeling tlie greater irnixirtarire whicJi attached 
to the defence of the capital, refused to march, and determined 
to cover Lisbon and tlie Tagus. ^J’hus Oj^Kirto, being left to its 
fate, both by Sir John Cradock and Sir Robert Wilson, fell, as 
has already been described. 

While Soult was employed in most ably and boldly perform- 
ing his part in tlic coiiibiiied attack of Portugal, marshal \'ictor, 
witli 25,0(K) men, lay ready in iJie valley of tlie Tagus, to ope- 
rate upon the fcsjianish army of Cuestu, posted on the soutliem 
bank of tliat river. He commeiiceil his movements on the Ifrth 
of March, on which day he sent a division of infantry and a 
brigade of cavalry across the Tagus at Taluvera. On the Ifith 
he crossed himself witli the main body of his army at the bridge 
of Arzobispo; and he sent his artillery, with a battalion of gren- 
adiers, an escort of horse, and a raft bridge, to Almiirnz. At this 
point tliey were to pass tlie river, w^hen the columns of the army, 
already on the other side, should have advanced and iHissessed 
themselves of tlie heiglits opposite. Cienoral Henestrosa was 
posted on tlie Spanish left, with 8000 men, to defend tlie bridge 
of Almaraz. The Spanish right was posted beliind a mountain- 
torrent called tlie Ibor. They had a strong camp at Moza d’lbor 
on a mountain. It was attacked by tlie division of general La- 
val, and, after a very hot but short contest, the Spaniards fled to 
Campillo, having lost 800 killed and wounded, 1000 prisoners, 
and seven guns. That the Sjmniards did, for a time, sliow a 
good countenance, is proved by tlie French loss : they hail 570 
killed and wounded. A smaller body of Spanisli troo])8 were 
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beaten from Frenedoso by the division of Villatte, with the loss 
of d0() prisoners: On the 18th, Hcnestrosa retired hastily be- 
fore Laval ; tlie same night the raft bridge was thrown across 
the Tagus ; and on the morrow the dragoons and artillery ppsed 
the river, and the entire force marched towards Merida. There 
was an affair of cavalry at Miajadas, in which the light cavalry 
of the French under Bordesoult were drawn into an ambusli 
by the Spaniards ; and, being set upon by very superior num- 
bers of Spanish horse, extricated themselves with difficulty, and 
with the loss of 170 killed and wounded. Cuesta retired to 
iftedellin. Victor halted in Truxillo, having his advance at 
Miajadas ; but, on the 27th, he was again in motion, and march- 
ed upon the enemy. He heard, tlie same evening, that Cuesta 
had been joined by Albuquerque, and lay ready for battle on the 
table land of Don Benito beyond Medellin, and he resolved to 
attack them. He had 14,000 infantry, 2500 cavalry, and forty- 
two guns. The Spanish army mustered 25,000 foot, 4000 horse, 
and twenty pieces of artillery. 

The French, proud of past successes, and in all the confi- 
dence of victory, filed over the long and narrow bridge on the 
Guadiana, by which the old city of Medellin is approached ; 
and the light horse of Lasalle, and the dragoons of Latour-Mau- 
bourg, debouched upon the wide plain beyond ; the light cavTilry 
moved forwards upon the left, the dragoons upon the right, and 
the piquets of Spanish horse retired slowly before them to the 
high ground above ; the Spanish infantry was not seen. The 
divisions of German and French infantry were scarcely formed 
in the plain, before the Spanish line advanced over the swelling 
ground which had concealed it, and descended for the battle. 
Victor placed his army so as to describe the arc of a circle. 
His left was on tlie Guadiana, his right leaned upon a difficult 
ravine, planted with trees and vineyards ; the German infantry 
was stationed in the centre; the divisions of Villatte and Ruffin 
were in reserve; the Spaniards, in a long weak line, came 
rapidly and resolutely down ; the mass of the Spanish cavalry, 
under the duke del Parque, was on their left ; and the duke of 
Albuquerque, witli a few squadrons, flanked the Spanisli right ; 
the whole moving in a sort of crescent, that enveloped the 
French left. Ijosjldle was compelled to give way under the 
pressure, and continually refusing his owm left, brought his op- 
. ponents close up to the main body of the French infantry, near 
Medellin. Upon the French right, the Spanish foot boldly ad- 
vanced : they were charged l^ two regiments of Latour-Mau- 
bourg’s dragoons, but they repulsed them with loss ; the Ger- 
man infantry with great difficulty sustained the furious onset of 
some Spanish battalions. But the success of tlie Spaniards was 
of no long continuance ; the French, though shaken, were soon 
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rallied, and though they had lost a battery of guns, they soon 
brought up more. Marshal Victor reinforced Ijatour-Maubourg 
with fresh guns, and two columns of in&ntry; and thus 
strengthened, tliat general beat down the Spanisli foot witli 
quick discharges of grape, and, rushing upon their disordered 
ranks at the charge, overthrew them, recovered all his ground, 
and, still advancing, crowned that part of the heights from 
which the Spariish left had at firet descended. In an eager dis- 
jointed manner, the Spanish right was still pushing forwards, 
and the French were compelled to fall bock into their rank^, 
before tierce and daring skirmishers. Witli loud and haughty 
sliouts, tliese Spaniards threatened their enemies, saying, that 
tJie plain of Medellin should be the bloody bed of the Frencli 
army. Even as they thus spoke, their own graves were making 
ready. IjOsalle’s cavalry took ground to its left, and held the 
important space between the French infantry and the river ; 
Ijatour-Maubourg, already victorious on the right, poured down 
upon tlie Siianish rear ; the French infantry advanced in front 
with a murderous fire, and the light cavalry of LasalJe cliarged 
the best lancers of Albuquerque, w'ho fled in a sudden and wild 
panic. Whence come these qualms of fear, that change in a 
brief moment the character of a combatant, and tlie face of a 
battle 1 Cuesta, a brave old officer, galloped to rally them, but 
in vain — the day was lost Right and left tlio Spanish cavalry 
were flying from the field ; Cuesta himself was thrown from his 
horse, and well-nigh taken, but rescued by his tw'o nephews 
and his staff. General Frias, who commanded the Spanish in- 
fantry of tlie centre, was severely wounded, and fell into the 
hands of the enemy. At this moment while the Spanish regi- 
ments on the right might yet Iiave been withdrawn in columns, 
and preserved, Eguia would not give tlie necessary orders him- 
self, nor suffer Abuquerque to do so. The Spanish troops, per- 
plexed, broken and dismayed, fell beneatli the swords of tlie 
French horsemen in such numbers, that the savage work of 
slaughter is spoken of as a severe labor, that quite exhausted 
the victors. The infantry of the French, following hard after 
tlieir cavalry in the pursuit, gave good help in this slaughter 
with their bayonets; and a French officer, who was present, 
has observed, that “the vengeance of tlie soldiers fell chiefly 
upon such of the Spaniards as were without a military uniform.” 
Here again, as in all other of the Spanish battles, the patriot 
peasants lay down in their dress of toil, after new and unaccus- 
tomed labors, to take a rest more deep Ilian the sweet siesta. 
More tlian half of the Spanish forces lay stretched upon the 
field, and several thousands were made prisoners. 

In La Mancha the army of La Carolina was defeated at Ciu- 
dad Real, with the loss of its guns, 1000 or more slain, and 
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3000 taken prisoners. The Spaniards were commanded by 
Cartoajal, and amounted in number to 12,000 : 10,000 French 
troops under Sebastian! attacked them. There is nothing to be 
observed upon this: the Spaniards were, of course, beaten. 
They fled by Alraagro, and never halted till tliey felt their feet 
Arm upon the mountains of the Sierra Morena, to the foot of 
which barrier the French cavalry closely pursued them ; but 
amid these hilly fastnesses the fugitives rallied, and, collecting 
again in considerable numbers round tlie villages of that district, 
resolved upon other trials of their arms. The combat of Ciudad 
jReal was fought on the 27tli of March ; and the horsemen of 
Sebastian!' s coriis are said to have handled their sabres with 
little of mercy. 


CHAP. XIII. 

SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY MARCHES AGAINST SOULT. PASSES THE 

DOIIRO. — RETAKES OPORTO. DELIVERS THE NORTHERN PROVINCES 

OK PORTUGAL FROM THE PRESENCE Of^ THE FRENCH. 

Ui»ON this scene of doubt, difficulty, and distraction. Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley appeared, resolved for action and confident of 
success. He instantly decided upon offensive movements, and, 
after satisfying himself that no concert or communication could 
possibly exist at that moment between the armies of Victor and 
Soult, determined to fall ujxin the latter general, and dislodge 
him from Oporto. A few marches would carry tlie British to 
the scene of action; and as soon as tlie nortli of Portugal 
should be delivered from the presence of the enemy, he medi- 
tated a prompt return to the Tagus, and an attack upon the 
corps of Victor. In the mean time it was necessary to provide 
for the calmness of Lisbon, though there was little to apprehend 
as to its real security ; for Victor was eighteen marches from 
that capital. As a measure of precaution, however, and with a 
view to impede and delay Victor, sliould he attempt a rapid rush 
upon Lisbon, two British battalions, two regiments of British 
cavalry, and 8000 Portuguese troops were disposed along the 
right bank of the Tagus ; the flying bridges at Abrantes and 
Villa Velha were taken up, and a militia regiment and part of 
the Lusitanian legion were posted at Alcantara, under the or- 
ders of colonel Ma 3 me, with instructions to blow up that noble 
bridge, should the ^vanco of the enemy compel him to retreat 
The whole of tliese troops were under the command of general 
Mackenzie. Having made this disposition on the line of the 
Tagus, he communicated to Cucsta his own plan of operations, 
and urged upon that leader the prudence of his remaining 
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stxicUy on the defensive until he could bring back the British to 
his support, and, by a combined attack upon the corps of Victor, 
insure success. 

The head-quarters of the British army now quitted Lisbon ; 
halted at Pombal on the let of May, and reached Coimbra on 
the 2d. Here, again, shouts of welcome, crowds of gazers, illu- 
minations and Imnfires greeted the advancing army ; and. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, in particular, was received with passionate 
enthusiasm. Popularity like this is, to the ear of a leader, as 
the music of a coming triumph ; nor is any heart so calm and 
governed as to remain untroubled by those throbs which are the 
presages of victory. The allied army was concentrated at 
Coimbra on the 5th of May. It was distributed into seven 
brigades of infantry of the line, two brigades of German infan- 
try, one brigade of guards, and one of light cavalry. In Uie 
organization of this force, four of tiie best Portuguese battalions 
were incorporated with British brigades. Marshal Beresford 
retained under his personal command a body of six thousand 
Portuguese. The force of Trant was on tlie Vouga, that of 
Silveira on the Tamega, and Sir Robert Wilson was posted with 
some Portuguese troops (not his legion) at Vizeu. 

The position of 8oult at Oporto was difficult and critical ; he 
commanded the ground on which his troops reposed ; but in his 
front, on his rear, on all sides were enemies, and, strange to say, 
in his very camp there were conspirators and traitors, and those 
of no mean rank, and of an influence tt> create no small alarm 
for the safety and subordination of bis army. These conspira- 
tors were republicans : their project was to make a truce with 
tlie English army, to elect a chief, and, leading their discon- 
tented soldiers back into France, to curb or overthrow the 
emperor, and change tlie French government. D’Argenton, an 
adjutant-major, was one of tlie principal of these discontented 
men, and he contrived two visits to tlie British head-quarters. 
He had an inter\'iew with Sir Arthur Wellesley at Lisbon, and 
again at Coimbra : but Sir Arthur, suspecting botli the extent 
and importance of tlir conspiiucy to be greatly exaggerated, and, 
moreover, disliking the intrigue, and, with the exception of the 
unfortunate d’Argenton, despising the malcontents, refiised all 
favor to their project, and regulated his operations without any 
reference to their proceedings. 

The plan of his movements was already completed, when 
intelligence was brought that the bridge of Amarante had been 
forced, and that Silveira was driven over the Douro. The posi- 
tion of Amarante was most important ; for while held by Sil- 
veira, the most ffivorable road for the retreat of the French was 
closed against them. Soult directed Laborde and Loison to 
it at any price. This post, though daily assaulted, was main- 
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tained from the 18th of April to the 30th with bravery and 
firmness. Colonel Patrick, a valiant and zealous officer, serving 
with the Portuguese troops, was killed in this gallant defence ; 
but Soult, bringing forward a strong reinforcement in person, 
carried it upon the 2d of May, and Silveira was compelled to 
retire. 

This news reached Coimbra on the 4th of May ; the measures 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley were of necessity changed, but he was 
not slow to adapt tliem to circumstances as tlicy arose. Upon 
the 6th of May, he directed marshal Bcresfbrd to march with 
lBtK)0 Portuguese, two British battalions, five companies of 
riflemen, and a squadron of heavy cavalry, by Vizeu upon 
I^mego. 

Upon the 7th the advanced guard of the main army was in 
motion upon the Oporto road : it was followed by the whole 
ftirce, which amounted to about 14,500 infantry, 1500 cavalry, 
and twenty-four guns, of which six wore 3-pounders. The 
troops were organized in four divisions: one of cavalry, and 
three of infantry ; llioy marched in tw'o columns, — one of which, 
consisting of a division of foot under general Hill, moved upon 
Aveiro ; while the stronger column advanced directly upon the 
Vouga. 

These corps lialtcd on the 8tli to give marshal Beresford time 
to gain his |K)int upon the Upper Douro, before tlie combined 
attack should bo made. Upon the night of the 9th, the main 
force, with Sir Arthur Wellesley, w^as upon tlie line of the 
Vouga. 

Ujxin the same evening general Hill embarked at Aveiro 
upon the lake of Ovar, with one brigade of his division ; and as 
soon as the astonished fishermen recovered from tlieir surprise, 
and understood the object for which their boats had been seized, 
they manned them with such readiness, and worked so heartily, 
that the troops were landed at Ovar by sunrise, and the right 
flank of the enemy was already turned. 

1'hat same day, marslial Beresford having united ^he corps of 
Wilson with Iiis own, drove Loison to Amarante, and tumeJ 
the French left. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley in person meditated tbe ..^rprise of gen- 
eral Fronceschi on the morning of the 10th at Albergaria Nova. 
The plan was perfect; but, by petty delays, trifling accidents, and 
. difficulties of ground, the combination was frustrated, ^d the 
opportunity lost Our cavalry came upon Franceschi in broad 
daylight, and found him steady in position ; his horsemen in a 
> ready line, with their flank resting on a wood fuU of tirailleurs. 
As soon as Sir Arthur came up with general Paget’s division 
of infantry, he dislodged the IVench infantry from the wood ; 
but Franceschi, though briskly pursued, made good his retreat 

VoL. I. L 
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to Oliveira without any serious loss; and marching all night 
joined Mermet the next morning at Grijon. Here the French 
were drawn up in position, on a rai^e of steep hills across the 
road : they occupied a wo^ on their right flank, their left was 
not protected ; the ground in their front was sufficiently strong. 
The 16th Portuguese regiment drove their infantry out of the 
wood on their right ; the German infantry marched upon the 
left, and turned it without a check. The head of the British 
column was already engaged with them in front ; but, as soon 
os their position was feirly turned, they drew off U) the rear, 
and being closely pursued by two squadrons of cavalry undt^* 
brigadier-general Stewart, they lost a few killed, and had about 
a hundred taken pristmers. They halted again for a short space 
upon the heights of Carvalho, but, as soon as the British infantry 
came up, they continued their retreat. This flying combat 
ceased at dusk. The British colunuis passed the night in re- 
pose ; the French, under cover of the darkness, crossed the 
Douro, and destroyed the bridge. 

Marshal Soult made his arrangements for evacuating Oporto, 
under an impression that general laoison still maintained him- 
self on the Tamega *, and that, if any effort was made by the 
British to cross tlie Douro, vessels would come round by sea, 
and the passage be attempted below tlie city. All the boats on 
tlie river were moored upon tlie northern bank, which was vigi- 
lantly patrolled. The artillery and liaggage moved off leisurely 
on the road to Amarantc ; and Soult, feeling his retreat secure, 
determined on halting in the city anotlier Jay, that all things 
might be conducted with good order and regularity. Easy about 
all above the city, he took up his own station in a house which 
commanded a fine view down the river, and fixed his personal 
attention upon that quarter, not a little interested, in all jiroba- 
bility, to see what the maritime English would do. From the 
convent of Sarea tlie liero of Assaye was looking down upon 
tliat large volume of waters which the Douro rolls swdftly to 
the sea in a bed of three hundred yards wide, even at Oporto 
itself, where the stream is confined between high and rocky 
shores. By eight o’clock in the morning, the British columns 
were assembled at Villa Nova, in the rear of the convent of 
Sarea, and concealed from the enemy by the height on which 
it stands. With hearts and arms all ready for the fray, they lay 
thoughtless on tlie ground, little dreaming of any trouble, while 
their great captain, with that moral courage which is his pre- 
eminent distinction, was deciding u]X)n one of those actions 
which great men alone attempt. “ Let a boat be found,” was 
his anxious demand to the oflicers of his staff Colonel Waters 
was the active and enterprising man, whose fortune it was to 
find a little skiff which had crowed from the city in the night. 
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It lay amon^ the bushes just at a spot where there is a bend in 
the course of the river, concealed at that point by wood, at the 
distance of about a mile and a half from the city. Standing 
near the skiif was tlie prior of a convent, and three or four 
peasants. Colonel Waters leaped into the little boat, and per- 
suaded these peasants to accompany him: they evaded the 
French patrols, and returned from the opposite bank with three 
or four bargfos. In tJio mean time g^ns were brought up to the 
convent of Sarea, and planted in battery : and major-general 
Murray was directed, with his column, to march to Barca de 
'^Avintas, three miles higher up the river, and, availing himself 
of any transport which he could find there, to effect a passage. 

It was about ten o’clock in tlie day when the report was m^e 
to Sir Arthur that one boat was brought to the point of passage 
which he had selected. “Well, let the men cross,” was his 
brief order ; and an officer and twenty-five soldiers of the Buffs 
passed over to a large unoccupied building called tlie Seminary, 
just opposite Sarea, and, without even a stir of alarm, took quiet 
possession. They were speedily followed by two other lx)ats ; 
ill one of which was general Paget, an intrepid officer, whoso 
youthful heroism in Egyjit had already won him a name, and 
who now threw himself, with only three companies of foot, upon 
the line of a French army. 

These last had scarce leaped upon the bank and gained the 
Seminary, before the drums and trumpets of tlie enemy were 
sounding alarms; troops hurried out of the city in masses 
hastily assembled, and advanced with eager fu^ to destroy the 
small but resolute band, which, from the Seminary walls, was 
to brave their fierce assault Their attack was violent, and 
their fire heavy ; but tlie little party maintained itself stoutly, 
and was, at every return of the boats, now receiving a small 
accession of strength and confidence. As he stood upon the 
roof of tlie Seminary, general Paget was struck down by a 
severe wound very early in the engagement ; but general Iiill, 
a man of the same firm courage and the same devoted zeal, was 
at hand, and immediately took his place. The enemy’s numbers 
were very great ; their musketry sharp and incessant ; and their 
artillery began to play upon the building. But tlie English 
batteries from the convent of Sarea swept the bank on either 
flank of the Seminary ; and the French assault was of necessity 
confined to the area and gateway in tlio front The struggle 
was obstinate; and, as yet, there was no appearance of the 
troops of Murray from the side of Avintas. It was so anxious 
a moment, that Sir Arthur himself would have crossed to the 
Seminary but for the earnest remonstrance of tliose about him. 
He saw, too, that Hill, one of those gallant and stedBy lieuten- 
ants upon whom the commander of on army may always rely, 
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maintained his post with sigfnal heroism, and had now gotten 
the Buil^ 48th, 66th, and 16th Portuguese under his command. 
While this the great combat of the day was going forward with 
a stern loudness and much bloodshed, the division of general 
Slierbrooke, which had advanced, at tlic moment the passage of 
the river first began, to that part of the bank where tlie old 
boat-bridge had been cut away, was hailed by the citiafens from 
the windows and walls of Oporto, with the lively gestures and 
vehement shouts of invitation. 

They readily bmught boats across to transport the British 
the right bank, and, as the guards ar»d 29th were ferried over, 
the wall, which runs along the river, w^as lined with people 
waving their caps and handkerchiefs, and vociferating “ vivas ” 
with a mad exultation. The same was their reception in the 
streets, up which they hastened to form upon the enemy’s right 
Every balcony was animate with smiles, and noisy witli wel- 
come. 

The appearance of Sherbrooke’s division on tbe French right, 
and the head of Murray’s columns descending upon their left 
from Avintas, decided the contest. The French were defeated ; 
and, being pursued by heavy volleys from the battalions of Hill, 
and from the leading corf)s of Sherbrooke’s division, they passed 
along the Vallonga road in haste and confusion, escaping far 
too easily from the column led by general Murray : but general 
Charles Stewart and major Hervey, with two squadrons of cav- 
alry, pressed forward from this column witli a laudable impa- 
tience, and charged the enemy’s rear guard. In tliis milee Hcr- 
vey lost an arm. The dragoons had the satisfaction of falling 
upon the enemy with some effect more than once, but they were 
not supported, and were soon recalled. Thus the engagement 
closed. The French were in full march to the rear, tlie English 
slept upon the ground they had so gallantly taken ; and thus 
was the passage of the Douro won ; an exploit worthy alike of 
the loader who projected and of the troops who achieved it. In 
this action, of which it is recorded that Najxjlcon, tlie very mo- 
ment he heard of it, pronounced Wellesley a great general, the 
British loss was only 120 killed and wounded: such is the 
reward of kildness and decision. That of the French amounted 
to 500; and five pieces of artillery were taken on the field. 
Much ammunition and fifty guns were found in the arsenal ; and 
the French hospitals fell into the victors’ hands. The city of 
Oporto was illuminated the same night, and tlie sounds of re- 
joicing echoed through tlie streets ; yet, in many places, they 
were slippery with blood, and lamps were shining upon the 
naked de^. In tlie course of tlie day there had been fighting 
in the suburbs, and the French who had fallen were left dead 
where tliey lay. To protect the French prisoners from the 
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vindictive fury of a revengeful people, was the first act of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. He issued a proclamation to the inhabitants 
of ()j)orto the voiy next morning, calling on them to be forbear- 
ing and humane to all such of the unfortunate individuals as 
might be taken captive in Uiese operations. 

Upon the evening of tlie capture, the British head-quarters 
were established in the very house which marshal Soult had oc- 
cupied ; and a dinner in preparation for him was served up at 
the table of Sir Arthur, — one of those trifling occurrences in 
warfare, which exhilarate not only tlie chance partakers of spoil 
'so innocent, but which, os an anecdote mirtliful to the soldiery, 
spread pleasure very widely through the lines. The following 
day was principally employed by Sir Arthur in arrangements 
for pursuit. (leneral Murray’s Germans were sent forward in 
the morning of the lilth upon the road of Amarante; ancj upon 
tlie 14th the whole army was again in motion. The contem- 
porary operations of marshal Beresfbrd had been eminently suc- 
cessful ; altliough, certainly, the conduct of general Loison, his 
oppoaciit, was marked by a timidity so unusual, as to savor 
strongly of a disobedient and indifief ent supinencss, if not a 
designed treachery. He fell back to Mozamfrio on the 10th, 
suffering himself to be driven by Beresford, and to be followed 
by Portuguese patrols. On the 11th, he continued his retreat, 
Beresfbrd skirmishing with his rear. On the 12th, he allowed 
his outposts, in front of Amarante, to be forced in; and upon tlie 
IJlth, he abandoned that most important position, and took the 
route of Guiinaraens; thus criminally exposing the main body 
under Soult without an effort 

Of these events Sir Arthur was yet in ignorance. It was 
doubtful whether Soult would retire on Gallicia by Ponte de 
LimJi, ValciK^a, and Tiiy, or upon Leon by Chaves. To provide 
for either course, general Murray was directed upon Peiiafiel, 
and the rest of the array followed tlie lower road towards Va- 
len^a. Uiion the Ifith, Sir Arthur obtained good intelligence 
that the French had destroyed both stores and artillery at Pena- 
ficl, nnd were pushing to Chaves. He himself quickly changed 
his plan, and, abandoning the lower road, advanced to Braga, 
and reached it the same day. Beresford, anticipating tlie orders 
which had in fact been dispatched to him, was already near 
Chaves, and had moved Silveira towards Salamonde, tliat he 
might occupy the passes of Ruivaens and Melgaiji. But, at 
this very time, Soult was fifteen miles in advance of Braga, 
having saved his army by a retreat of most adventurous and 
hardy efforts, along mountain-paths, and across mountain bridges. 
These last, though guarded by Portuguese, w’cre surprised by 
one of his chosen officers and a few grenadiers with that still 
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and steady bravery which asks yet firmer nerve than the shock 
of battle. 

About four o o’clock on the evening of the 16th, Sir Arthur 
came up with the rear-guard of Soult, which remained at Sala- 
monde to cover the passage of the army over the bridges Ponte 
Nova and the Saltador: they were well posted, but, nevertheless, 
they would not stand ; and after one discharge abandoned their 
position to general Sherbrooke’s division, and fled to the Ponte 
Nova. They w'ere, for a time, concealed by tlic nature of* the 
ground and hy tlic direction of their retreat, and they attempt- 
ed a fresh formation : but the English guns were soon up ; antf 
opening upon them in that confused and bewildered state, 
they fell in great numbers. The bridge was choked with lace- 
rat^ bodies ; the rocks around were covered with dead ; and 
wounded men and horses were tumbled headlong into the gulf 
below. 

The scene in the morning, through which the pursuers pass- 
ed, was dreadful. The French soldiers, harassed, mortified, and 
knowing that they were hated by the peasants, plundered the 
villages as they passed along ; oftentimes set them on fire also ; 
and murdered many of tlie inhabitants. Their stragglers were 
in turn sacrificed by tlic enraged peasants witli inventive cruel- 
ties and fearful execrations. 

As soon as it was ascertained that Soult had turned off from 
Montalcgrc towards Orense, Sir Artlmr Wellesley detennined 
to relinquish tlie pursuit ; a resolution in which he was con- 
firmed by learning, upon the night of the 17th, that the French 
in Estremadura had a large detachment moving towards Alcan- 
tara. The four brigades at Braga were ordered instantly to 
march back to Oporto ; and all those in advance, and willi the 
head-quarters, were soon halted and countermarched in the 
same direction. Soult crossed the frontier at Allaritz on the 
18th, and on the 19th he reached Orense, without guns or stores, 
and witli die loss of six thousand men. He had quitted that 
place ten weeks before witii 2!;i,000 good soldiers, and had been 
further reinforced by 3500 from Tuy. Cannon, equipment, bag- 
gage, and one-fourth of his army, was lost ; but that 19,0(K) men 
were brought off in safety, and reserved for future service in 
the war, was entirely owing to the firmness and the energy of 
their able and unyielding general. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, having made full arrangement for the 
defence of these northern provinces, now turned his horse’s 
head towards the Tagus, and bent his mind upon a struggle ^ 
with Victor. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

STATE OF THE WAR IN GALLICIA AND THE ASTURIAS. — POSITION OF 
VICTOR. — SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY MARCHES TO THE TAOUS. — 
ENCAMPS AT ABRANTES. — ADVANCES INTO SPAIN. 

The defeat of Romana at Monterey did not affect that noble 
man further than to stimulate him to new and increased exer- 
tions. Havingf zealously repaired his losses, and being rein- 
forced by 3000 men from Castile, he surprised a French post at 
*^illa Franca del Biorzo upon the 17tli of April. In tliis affair, 
which was planned and conducted with secrecy, expedition, and 
boldness, Romana captured eight hundred effective French sol- 
diers ; and the disposition of his own force was so food, tliat he 
only lost 100 men killed and wounded. It may be here noticed, 
tliat a part of those very men who were defeated in the Val des 
Orres in January, collected again between Tuy and Vigo, and 
formed a part of the insurgent force of peasants to which the 
latter place surrendered on the 27tli of March. The British 
frigates the Lively and Venus assisted in this capture ; Captain 
Mackinley of tlio Lively, and Don Pablo Murillo commanding 
the Spanish soldiers, negotiated tlic terms. One thousand three 
hundred prisoners, upwards of 400 horses, sixty covered wagons, 
isome stores, and tlie military chest of the second corps, contain- 
ing i;5000, were the solid fruits of tliis merited success. Mean- 
while, all over Gallicia, tlie patriots were acting upon tlie French 
communications with vigilance and vigor; their movable 
columns were daily sustaining severe losses ; they had no re- 
pose, and, except where they were assembled in large bodies, 
no security. 

After the loss at Villa Franca, they advanced to Lugo, and 
Romana entered tlic Asturias. At Navia de Suama, he quitted 
his army. Leaving it in charge of Malii, he proceeded in per- 
son to Oviedo, to make inquiry into the conduct of the Asturian 
junta, whose shameful and corrupt practices were an oppression 
to the people, and a hindrance to those in arms. By virtue of 
his autliority as captain-general of the province, he dismissed 
the unworthy members, and appointed others upon whose probity 
and zeal he could rely. While Romana was thus usefully en- 
gaged in reforming abuses and restoring the confidence of the 
•people, tlie French, by whom an individual like Romai^ of 
public integrity, tried courage, and unabated zeal, was viewed 
with mingled sentiments of respect and fear, turned all their 
^ attention to this province. Marshal Ney planned a combined 
movement, upon a very extensive scale, to destroy the army of 
Romana and the Asturian levy. In this last force, which 
amounted to 15,000 peasants, was included the active band of 
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guerrillas, led by Porlier tlie marquisetto. This force, com- 
manded by Ballasteros, held Inhesta to the cast of Oviedo, and 
Castropol upon the coast ; to execute the movement resolved on, 
Kellerman with about 9(XK) men was to march upon Oviedo ; 
general Bonnet was to advance from St. Andero against the 
Asturian levy, and Ney was to direct in person the attack upon 
the army under Maiii. * During the absence of marslial Ney, 
general Marchand was to provide for the war in (lallicia : three 
battalions were left at St Jago, three at Corunna, one at Ferrol, 
three, with a regiment of cavalry, at Lugo ; with the marshaj^ 
himself were twelve battalions and three regiments of horse. ^ 
As he advanced upon Mahi, that general retired by his left from 
Navia de Siiarna, and, declining the contest, threw himself into 
tlie valley of the Syl. Ney pushed forwards to Oviedo with 
such rapidity, that he was witliin a march of that city before 
Romano, who had only one regiment with him, knew of his ap- 
proach. Nevertheless he gained a little time, by checking the 
enemy at the bridge of Pefiaflor, tliougli of course sufficient 
only to preserve the regiment and secure his own safety. These 
few men he sent to Jntiesta, and einkirkcd on board an English 
vessel himself at Gilion. On the IHth of May they entered 
Oviedo, and wore joined by Kellerman. Troops were sent in 
pursuit of Romana, but hajipily in vain. When Bonnet march- 
ed from St. Andero, Balia steros, by a bold and happy movement, 
threw himself u{)on that unguarded place, and retook it from 
tlie French, making prisoner-s tlie garrison and hosjntal, in all 
IKK) men. There were some small French craft in the port, 
on board of which the staff and sick officers attempted to escape ; 
but the Amelia and Statira British frigates, arriving off the 
harbor at lliis time, captured tlicso vessels, and intercepted tlieir 
flight 

While Ney was absent in the Asturias, the Spanisli general 
Carrera, and with him Murillo, attacked tlie French force near 
fc3L Jago de Compostclla, under Mauciino, and totally routed it. 
The French lost six hundred men and their guns, and fled in 
terror to Corunna. At the same time Malii, as soon as Ney had 
marched onv^ards to Oviedo, came forth from the valley of the 
Syl, and closely invested the force under general Fournier, at 
Lugo, on the 19th of May. 

This uneasy state of the French in Gallicia was a little re- 
lieved by tlie return of Soult from Portugal, who marched in- 
stantly upon Lugo. Malii fell back uprm the 22d to Mondonedo, 
and Lugo was occupied by the marshal on the 2JId; Ney, re - , 
turning into Gallicia by the coast road, joined marshal Soult on 
the 30th. At Mondonedo, Romana, having disembarked at 
Ribadco, again took command of his troops, and, after a most 
skilful march, he led them across the royal road a little above 
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Lugo, placed them once more in tlie valley of the Syl, and was 
soon a^n in active communication with tiie Spanish leaders at 
St Jago de Compostella and at Vigo. Bonnet retrieved the 
misfortune of St. Ander soon after this, by the total defeat of 
the troops of Ballasteros on the 11th of June, and by the release 
of all the prisoners taken from his own division, as well as those 
captured at Villa Franca by Romana: Ballasteros himself es- 
caped on board an English ship. 

It is impossible to record all these efforts of the Spaniards, 
and especially tliose of that best and noblest among them, La 
Jlomana, without sincere and warm admiration. And when we 
^consider the state of Romana’s corps in January, and tlie short 
time he ever had of repose to organize the rude levy by which 
he was surrounded, and tlie generals and the troops to whom he 
was oppfjsed, we feel his reputation to have been greatly won, 
and deserving of all praise. 

After his triumph at Medellin, Victor had established his 
head-quarters at Merida, but had refused to advance upon Por- 
tugal, unless the division of Lapisse, from Salamanca, was 
directed to join him by Alcantara. Nevertheless, he made an 
effort to possess himself of Badajos by opening an intrigue witli 
some of the richer inhabitants of that place, who, either from 
weariness or timidity, were disinclined for any further resist- 
ance, and willing to betray tlie city. This effort proved abor- 
tive : the traitors were discovered and arrested, and their nefa- 
rious design was baffled. In the beginning of April, general 
Lapisse, who had remained idle with ten thousand men at Le- 
desma and Salamanca from January to March, advanced towards 
Bejar ; but finding the passes already occupied, he threw him- 
self suddenly to the right upon the Lusitanian legion, drove it 
under the guns of Ciudad Rcxlrigo, and, having summoned that 
place, took up a position behind the Agueda. lapisse had been 
again ordered by the king to advance to Abrantes, in pursuance 
of Napoleon’s instructions for the combined movements against 
Portugal : disregarding these orders, that general abandoned all 
connexion with the corps of Soult, to whose operations and fate 
he had shown the most wilful indifference, and marched by the 
pass of Perales and Alcantara to join Victor at Merida. A body 
of Spaniards attempted to stop him at Alcantara, but he routea 
them, and plundered the city. Sir Robert Wilson, with Don 
Carlos d’Espaua, and with a great crowd of volunteer peasantry, 
followed close upon his steps ; and a post under colonel Ma^e, 
as has been already noticed, was established in Uiat place. The 
recovery of Alcantara was now ordered by the king, and Victor 
moved down from Merida with that object. Colonel Mayne, 
who had two thousand Portuguese infantry, a few horsemen, 
and six guns, made a very handsome resistance, and sustained 
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a considerable loss. He then retired in good order, failing, hoW« 
ever, in his attempt to destroy tlie bridge. The French crossed 
it, and pushed their patrols into Bcira, in the direction of Gas- 
tello Branco ; but, finding that general Mackenzie was on the 
alert, and had come forward to Sobreira Formosa, and hearing 
also that Soult was in retreat, they crossed the Tagus again, 
abandoned Alcantara, and marched to their old ground at Me- 
rida. The castle of Merida, in which Victor had left a detach- 
ment, was attacked, during his absence, by Cuesta ; but, os the 
French again appeared, tlie Spaniards repossed the Guadiana, 
and took post at Zafra. On the other side, the Spaniards in th6 
valley of the Tagus began to be so formidable as to alarm Vic- 
tor for the security of his communications. lie tlicrcfbre sent 
a division to Almaraz to watch tlie bridge, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Torremocha. Colonel Mayne again took possession 
of Alcantara. 

By tlie 7th of June, Sir Artliur Wellesley had brought his 
trotips from the Donro, and they encamped upon the southern 
bank of the Tagus; but although they had been brought up with 
care, and by easy marcJies, they were sickly, and were daily 
losing men. The army remained stationary at Abrantes till the 
latter end of June ; and Sir Arthur had the mortification of see- 
ing day after day roll by, the full \ti1uc of which none could so 
well estimate as he, witliout the power of advancing into Spain. 
But it was not possible to move without money. He could nei- 
ther obtain the supplies of the country, nor could he command 
means of transport, either by land or water, for such stores as 
our commissariat had already in possession. His men wTro 
without shoes ; his officers and soldiers totally without pay, and 
distressed for common neccssari(*s ; and his hospitals were full. 
Though he had been reinforced by 5(KX) men since his opera- 
tions on the Douro, he had only 22, (KK) men eflcctive, prescml, 
under arms. He must have felt tlie inadequacy of this ftirce to 
great and extended operations ; but that of which he had now 
to complain was, that, small as were the military means placed 
at his disposal, even of these, owing to a negligent misman- 
agement at home, he liad not the free use. With an empty 
militaiy chest, nothing could be midertaken. This great and 
sharaend irregularity in providing for the pay of the troops, the 
followers of the army, and for the vast and necessary demands 
of the commissariat, obtained frecjuently throughout the war. 
Wlio were interested in the delay of these remittances, it is not 
for us to say : to ascribe it to indolence and mal-arrangement 
docs not account to us for the fact of so frequent a repetition of " 
the same neglect. We dwell upon this, because it fettered and 
hampered the illustrious subject of our memoir on the present 
occasion, and because, as he was a man of great public integ- 
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rity, and with the strictest notions concerning^ probity and good 
fkith in all his dealings with the inliabitants of the Peninsula, 
and in all engagements made with followers ; and desirous, both 
as their protector and commander, that his soldiers, for the sake 
of justice and discipline, should be regularly paid, we know that 
the neglect here spoken of, weighed often and heavily, tliroUgh* 
out the war, upon bis firm and elastic mind. 

It is true that an excellent spirit prevailed in the army at this 
time, as at all others : there were no murmurs, no complainings 
in the ranks; no doubts as to the final and just settlement of all 
Jhoir claims. The men had a confidence in tlieir conimandcr^s 
honor, a trust in his talents, a belief in his fortune, and an ad- 
miration of his courage. Hence they would have endured any 
hardship, have lK)rnc any privation, and have faced any danger, 
if tliey only saw Wellesley in the camp. It was tlie conscious- 
ness of this noble feeling in his troops that made him more 
kcjcnly alive to the unnecessary privations and distresses to 
which, from the want of pay, they were not unfrccpiently ru1>- 
jected. Although we may seem to be anticipating by this last 
observation, still W(3 are glad to places it in the fore-front, for 
the benefit of those (we hope few) readers who think that a 
military commander has nothing to do but order a drum to 
beat, and an army marches ; and to order another to beat, and 
it fights. 

We return to the camp of Abrantes. The Spaniards weye 
most importunate for offensive o|)erations, and for the advance 
of the British ; but no Spanish general could be so eager to tread 
the onward road as he who haid already commenced his career 
witli an achievement, which not one ujwn tlie same scale in the 
annals of Kuropean w^arfare, had hitherto surpassed. After 
much correspondence with Cuesta, commanding the Spanish 
anny in Estremadura, a general brave and true, but old, witli- 
out talent, bigoted to his own antiquated notions, and with the 
obstinacy of age stout in his own opinions. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
prevailed with him to adopt that line of operations which seemed 
to him most promising for successful results. 

At the end of June, Sir Arthur commenced his march into 
Spain by tlie northern bonks of the Tagus, with a view to join 
the army of Cuesta on the Tietar, and to combine with him an 
offensive movement on Madrid. The Spanish forces in tlie 
soutli at this period exceeded sixty thousand. The corps of 
Cuesta amounted to thirty-eight thousand, tliat of Vanegas to 
twenty-five thousand effective. In the English camp on the 
frontier were twenty-two thousand good soldiers ; and it was 
known to their commander, that a reinforcement of eight thou- 
sand was at liisbon. The number of French troops disposed 
for the protection of Madrid was, at tlie lowest, fifty thousand. 
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On the 27th of June, the English amy marched from Abrantes 
to Spain. The army moved by both banks of the Tagus. Upon 
the lOth of July tlie divisions were all united at Plasencia, and 
were joined by a regiment of cavalry and two of infantry from 
Lisbon. The French force under marshal Victor, which had, 
previous to this advance of the British, retired from Torremo- 
cha, had now taken post at Talavera de la Reyna, and tlie Sjian- 
iards under Cuesta were at Almaraz. The position of the Brit- 
ish army, and its line of march up the valley of tlie Tagus, were 
not free from considerable danger : for beyond tlie mountains, 
on its left, lay the French corps of Soult and Ney; and althougll 
the intercepted letters of those marshals drew so strong a pic- 
ture of their difftcultie^ that it vras scarcely probable they 
could attempt any offensive movements upon his ftank, still that 
which was possible demanded attention ; and Sir Arthur made 
the very best arrangements in his power to provide a security 
against any sudden irruption from the north into the valley of 
the Tagus. He instructed Beresford to look carefully to the 
defence of Puerto Perales ; and with great difficulty prevailed 
on the Spanish generals to malte a detachment for the occupa- 
tion of ^jar and of the Puerto de Banos, as also to furnish a 
second for the pass of Peralea 

Before, however, the arrangement for the Spaniards occu- 
pying Bejar and Banos could be concluded to his satisfaction, 
he proceeded to confer with Cuesta, and to concert with him 
offensive operations. 

This conference lasted two days ; but it was at last arranged 
that the British and Spanish armies should march against Victor 
on the 18th ; that Vanegas, w^itli Ins body of Spaniards, sliould 
advance through La Mancha to the Upper Tagus, directing his 
march upon Fuente Duenas and Villa Maurique, to engage the 
attention of Sebastiani, and prevent him, if possible, from unit- 
ing his corps to that of Victor. 

The patli of duty in Spain was not one easy to be trodden by 
a Britisli general. Previous to his advance into Spain, Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley had sent forward commissaries to all the neces- 
sary points, to arrange for tlie supply of his troops, and to pur- 
chase mules for transport. From the supreme junta he had 
received full assurance tliat he should be well supplied with 
every thing his soldiers could need ; and the junta dispatched 
an officer of rank and authority, Don Lonzano de Torres, inten- 
dantpgeneral, to fulfil the promises which they had made, and 
upon the faitJi of which Sir Arthur Wellesley had come out of ^ 
Portugal with few means of transport, and without magazines. 
Before, however, he had made five marches from Gastello Bran- 
co, it was discovered that these promises were good for nothing. 
The British could neither procure means of transport nor obtam 
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supplies ; neither did the Spanish local authorities use any exer- 
tion to aid the British commissaries in their elForts to provide 
them. Moreover, upon the part of Uie inhabitants there was 
manifested a degree of suspicion and ill-will towards the Eng- 
lish, very provolung, not difficult to be accounted for, but not 
easy to be overcome. 

The difficulty of subsisting his army was so great, that as 
early as the 16th of July Sir Arthur wrote to inform Cuesta of 
his distress; and stated his resolution not to proceed beyond the 
Alberche, unless the wants of his army were supplied, although 
ready to advance to that river according to the plan already 
^ concerted between tliem. 

In pursuance of this plan the British army from Plasencia was 
to pass the Tietar at the Venta de Bazagona, and to inarch upon 
Oropesa. Sir Robert Wilson, with his Lusitanian legion, a few 
dragexms, and two Spanish battalions, was to gain possession of 
the passes of Arenas which lead upon Avila, and of the pass of 
San Pedro Bernardo, which leads upon Madrid. 

Tlic lOnglish troops did not break up from the camp at Pla- 
scucia, till the 17th. Upon the 20th fliey reached Oropesa, and 
wore halted there for one day. Upon tlie 21st, Cuesta with the 
Spaniards passed through Oropesa, and marcliing forwards, unit- 
ed his whole force at Volada. On the same day Victor called 
in all his detachments and foraging parties, and took post behind 
tlu) Alberche witli two divisions of infantry, leaving a strong 
roar-guard at Talavcra. 

On the 22d the allies advanced ; and Cuesta marching along 
the liigh road to that place came up with 2000 French dragoons 
under general Ijatour-Maubourg, drawn up on the table land 
of (lamonal. The French general checked the leading colunm 
of the Spaniards; and maintaining a good countenance, compelled 
general Zayas to halt, and to show all his people without any 
necessity. It was always easy to make tlie Spaniards commit 
those absurdities. 

Until tJic head of tlie British columns appeared upon his 
right, Latour-Maubourg did not move ; and tlien retired in the 
best possible order, supported by infantry, behind the Alberche, 
marching most leisurely, and sustaining no loss, although in the 
presence of many batteries and 6000 Spanish horse. We name 
this only for the purpose of showing with what description of 
force the British were allied in these operations, and how little 
‘was to be expected from them : because, knowing, as we do, 
what French dragoons are, and what this Spanish cavalry was; 
knowing what an officer Latour-Maubourg was ; and that the 
Spanish horse was under the orders of tliose who without his 
talent or experience were also without any confidence in the 
discipline, skill, or steadiness, of their own unformed cavalry ; it 
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would have been a matter of surprise to us, if 2000 of Napo- 
leon’s dragoons, supported by in&ntry, had not effected a quiet 
and orderly retreat on Uiis occasion. 

We would here remar^ tliat when, upon the 10th of July, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley visited the camp of Cuesta near the Col 
de Mirabcte, that general drew out his forces for the inspection 
of the British commander. 

The guides who were conducting Sir Arthur and his adjutant- 
general lost their way ; and they did not arrive at tlio Sjianish 
encampment till it was already dark. The troops, however, 
who had been four hours waiting, were still under arms with 
the veteran Cuesta at their head. Sir Artliur was received 
witli a general discharge of artillery ; and a number of large 
torches being lighted up, he passed tlic entire Spanish line in 
review by their red and daring blaze. In this manner he passed 
about 6000 cavalry drawn up in rank entire^ and not less than 
twenty battalions of infantry. They were all remarkably fine- 
looking men ; but many of them were extremely yoimg, too 
young for service ; in fact, raw recruits of a boyish age : yet 
were they well mode, stout, and to all appearance hardy. With 
the exception of a few battalions, they were very ill appointed ; 
not clothed in uniform ; and were, in general, in want of shoes. 
It was immediately seen from tlicir i)osition under arms, and 
from the awkwardness witli whicli they handled their firelocks, 
that they were a raw undisciplined levy. Some corps there 
were of regularly appointed effective soldiers; such as the 
Irish brigades, the marine battalions from Cadiz, and the pro- 
visional battalions formed out of the wreck of those brave 
grenadiers who had fought so well, and fallen in such numbers 
in the early part of tliat fatal battle at Medellin. To speak 
generally, however, the army was little better than a crowd of 
iwasants disposed in battalions after the rule of military organi- 
zation ; armed, indeed, partially like soldiers, but unacquainted 
with a soldier’s duty. Again, their cavalry was w'ell mounted, 
but very ill disciplined ; ignonuit of tlie most common move- 
ments and formations ; and, with tlie exception of a very few 
corps, miserably equipped, and not fit to take tlie field. I'he 
artillery vros numerous, and not a bad artillery for fire ; but the 
order and arrangements of tliis arm were all after the old as- 
tern : tlieir movements were encumbered and slow ; they were 
brought into action with difficulty ; and, if retreat bccune ne- 
cessary, were seldom saved. Such was this Spanish army ! 
such in character were they all ! seldom one so good, many 
greatly inferior. We are as sure as if we had been by tlie side 
of Sir Arthur, that as he rode down the Spanish line, and saw 
tlie swart Iberians in the rod light of the torches wiiich were 
held aloft as ho along, and as ho listened to the noisy 
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welcomes of the cannon, and the loud confusion of sounds, when 
battalion after battalion shouldered to receive him, he was 
forcil)ly reminded of Indio, and of all the noisy parade of tliose 
half-disciplined hosts which are found in pompous array before 
the elephants of the native princes. It is not improbable tliat 
the memory of the inefficiency of oriental troops was awakened 
at the sig^ht ; and that as he lay down upon his pillow, he felt 
more than ever how entirely he must depend upon his own 
steady legions, and his own unshaken resolve. 

Wh(m upon the 21st of July Cuesta passed through Oropesa, 
Sir Arthur in turn drew out the British army ; and the brave 
old man (fur with all his faults, prejudices, and obstinacy, he 
was brave ns an aged lion), looked upon the firm battalions of 
the English with an admiration he could not repress. 

Victor, after being joined by his renr-guard under Latour- 
Mauk)urg, sliowed no disjwsition to quit his ground on tlie Al- 
herchc. lie was in position behind that river with only 20, (XK) 
men. The stream was fordable, and both his right and centre 
lay open to atUick. Sir Arthur Wellesley was eager to avail 
himself of the advantage offered by this strange temerity. An 
attack was agreed ujwn for tlie morning of the 23d ; but when 
the English general came to the quarters of Cuesta to arrange 
the details of the attack, the old man was gone to bed, and not 
to bo disturbed. At throe in the morning the British columns 
were under arras, but Cuesta was not to be spoken with till 
seven o’clock, and then refused to join in the attack; offering, 
among other reasons, his objection to fight upon a Sunday ! — a 
strange objection, which even the sound sense of a converted 
chief in one of the islands of Polynesia not many years ago 
forbade him to entertain ; as if a struggle on the sabbath day 
against those who had desecrated the- altars of Spain, and 
stained her hearths with blood, was not a permitted and a sacred 
duty. 

Throughout the whole of the 23d Victor remained quiet. It 
has been thought that he maintained a secret correspondence 
with some traitor in the Spanish camp, and was thus advised 
that no attack would take place. 

Cuesta, however, was prevailed upon to agree to an attack 
ffir the morning of the 24th ; and, having proposed to the Eng- 
lish general to make a reconnoissance of the French position, 
the old gentleman arrived in a cumbrous coach and six at the 
appointed place, to the surprise of Sir Arthur and of his active 
staff. 

The allies were in motion before the dawn ; but, when they 
reached the Alberche, not a French soldier was to be seen: 
Victor had retired in the night on the Toledo rood to Torrijos. 
The direction of his retreat, and his abandonment of tlie Mad 
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rid road, was probably decided by the movements of Sir Robert 
Wilson, who had reached Escalona on tlie 23d ; a town only 
eig:ht leagues from Madrid, and in rear of Victor. 

There is, however, no doubt that he would have declined 
engaging under such disadvantageous and dangerous circum- 
stances at all events ; and it is certain tliat he was fully informed 
on the evening of the 23d of the intention to attack him. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was mortified but not surprised to find 
that the enemy had decamped, lie knew that to pursue an 
army determine on retreat, and resolved upon declining battle, 
was never wise without the situation of the pursuer was such 
that he could command supplies and resources, and be enabled 
to maintain every step in advance which miglit be taken : — he 
was not supplied — ^he was leagued with an obstinate and intrac- 
table old man ; fearless, indeed, in his own person of the shock 
of battle, but as ignorant of the conduct of war as one of his 
own mules. 

Now, therefore, Sir Arthur repeated his former declaration, 
that beyond the Alherche he would not move, and, moreover, 
threatened, that if his wants, representations, and suggestions 
for the public good were thus continually disregarded by the 
supreme junta, and the authorities of Spain military and civil 
to whom he was referred, he would withdraw from Spain alto- 
gether. 


CHAP. XV. 


THE BATTLE OF TALA VERA. — THE ARfllVAL OP BOULT AT PLASENCIA. — 

THE MOVEMENTS OF SIR ARTHUR WF.LLESLEy. THE SPANlAllHS 

BEATEN AT AUZOBISKO. VANEGA8 DEFEATED AT ALHONACID. 

Intellioencr reached Madrid on the 22d of July that the 
allies were at Talnvera, in front of Victor, and that a. body of 
them, under Sir Robert Wilson, had penetrated to Escalona. 
Joseph sent instantly to Soult, who had already assembled his 
army in the vicinity of Salamanca, and directed him to intirch 
upon Plasencia ; a plan recommended and urged by Sonlt him- 
self, and originated by Napoleon. It will be seen how much 
W'ellesley and his army were in tlic thoughts of the Emperor, 
by the fact of his having written a private djsjmtch to marshal 
Soult from Ratishon, the imperial licad-ijuarters, directing him 
to concentrate the second, the fifth, and sixth corps, to assume 
the command of thorn, and to act with vigor against tlje English 
army. “ Wellesley,” said Nnpleon, “ will probably advance by 
the Tagus against Madrid : in tliat case, pass the mountains, 
full upon his flank and rear, and crush him.” It is worthy of 
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remark, that Napoleon foresaw the line of Wellesley’s opera- 
tions; now, if it was faulty, how came he to regard it as/woAn- 
ble that the man whose ability and decision had already extorted 
his admiration would adopt that line 1 Because he felt, we say 
he intuitively felt, that it would have been his own ; because he 
if new that Wellesley cquld not possibly calculate upon the 
French making so large a sacrihee of territory in tlie north, and 
giving up so much ground as they must do, to act against him 
from that quarter in any formidable mass ; and because the con- 
centration of three corps of the army, under the supreme com- 
mand of Soult, was not a measure to be expected, without, as 
was tlie case, an express authority from the emperor ; finally, 
because it was tlie only promising line of oflensive operations 
then open ; and who so sure to adopt the offensive, as the man 
who had lately thrown himself across the broad Douro, in tlie 
face of a hostile army 1 On the 10th of July the British ad- 
vance to Plascncia was made known to Soult, and he then 
directed Ney to march upon Zamora, with the sixtli corps, leav- 
ing the dragoons of general Fournieivto cover Astorga and Leon. 
The marshal at this time projected the immediate siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, having satisfied himself that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
meant to operate by the line of the Tagus, and this plan he 
strongly urged upon the king. It was approved by the king, 
but not assisted ; for ho could not meet those demands of Soult, 
a compliance witli which was imperatively necessary to the 
undertaking. Upon the other liand, lie rather inclined to the 
wish tliat Soult would detach 10,000 men to strengthen Keller- 
man and Bonnet, and onnhle them to seize and maintain the 
Asturias. Against this division of force Soult remonstrated. 
Tlfi piisliod back the duke del Barque upon (Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
thus found that Sir Arthur Wellesley had already reached Pla- 
scncia. lie now brought Morticr with the fifth corps to Sala- 
manca, and, at the very lime that Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
crossing the Tietar, to advance upon Talavora, 50,0(X) men 
worn already collect od by Soult to “pass the mountains, to fall 
upon his flank, and crush him” — ^but lie was not crushed. 

Wlien king Joseph had sent permission to Soult to advance 
upon Plaseiy.ua, h(3 quitted Madrid with his guards and the 
reserve to join Victor. Sebastiani, who had been watching 
Vauegus near Damyol, easily blinding tliat general, returned 
to Toledo by forced 'mnrehes; left JKKK) men there to engage 
the attention of Vanogas ; and marched with the main body of 
his corps to join the king and Victor. Their junction was suc- 
cessfully (3fF(icted on the morning of the 26th of July. The 
French force thus concentrated behind the river Guodaronia, 
amountod t j near ri0,()00 combatants, and ninety pieces of artil- 
lery. 
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When, upon the 24th, Victor had retired fh)m the Albcrche, 
Cuesta pursued him ; hut the old man, who had turned a deaf 
ear to the admonitions of Sir Arthur Wellesley, discovered, 
upon the 26th, that the French had nothing farther from their 
thoughts than flight Sir Arthur, though resolute not to pass 
the Alberche with his army, had foreseen the probable course 
of affairs, and had sent general Sherbrooke, w'ith the whole of 
the cavalry and two divisions of infantry, across tliat river, 
directing him to march to Cazalogas. From this point he could 
edectually support the Spaniards on their return, and could 
communicate with the troops under Sir llobert Wilson at Es- 
calono. 

In the afternoon of the 26tli, on the morning of wdiich day 
Cucsta had commenced his retreat, the French dragoons jxisscd 
the (luadaraina, drove tlie Spann^h horse from Torrijos, and pur- 
sued tliein to Alcahon. Here they found a division of Spanish 
infantry with guns, under general 2^yas, drawn out upf>n the 
plain ; and the Spanish cavalry, to the amount of 2(M‘0, took 
post by their side in order of battle. Ijitour-Maubourg, with 
his steady dragoons, was already advancing up)on tlicm, regard- 
less of their cannonade, when a column of French infiuitry 
coming up, the Spaniards broke suddenly, and fled in confusion 
towTirds St. Ollalla. The duke of Albuquerque arriving upon 
the field at this moment of disorder, with JIOOO Spanish horse, 
checked tlie pursuit of the French dragoons; and it is more 
than probable he thus saved the Spanisli army from one of those 
signal defeats, which w^ere the common result of such a panic as 
M tlicn possessed one division, and might soon ha\c inJecled 
others. The troop.s of general Sl^erbrooke marcJiing out of (’a- 
zalcgas took up a position to favor the re treat of the Spaniards ; 
and behind those firm battalions the Spanish divisions recovered, 
in some degree, their lost order. Sir Arlhur Wellesley, already 
in tlie front, saw plainly tiiat the Frencii were resf)lv('d upf)n a 
battle; and he implored Cucsta to retire to Tala veni, and 
up the strong and defensive part of that position, in wliieh he 
thought to give the enemy a meeting. I'he old Spaniard, brave, 
proud, and obstinate, refused; isaid he would not go liack one 
mile further, but fight where he was. At this very lime his 
army was heaped together in a low, flat, indefonsiblej piece of 
ground. They had lost that very morning, in killed, wounded, 
and above all, in missing , near 3(HK) men; and they lay a 
ready prey to the imperial eagle. Most happily for them, the 
French halted at St. Ollalla ; and their cavalry, except a few 
pickets, came not in sight of the allies until the morning of the 
27th. Cuesta now yielded to the earnest representations and 
anxious entreaties of Sir Arthur; and is said to have boasted 
to his staff, that “ he liad first made tlie Englisliman go down 
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upon his knees;*' thus characterizing the warm splicitations of 
the English general. The old Spaniard wanted discernment to 
perceive that it was the condescension of a strong mind to a 
weak one ; it was the pleading of the skilful physician with the 
moody patient 

The position chosen by .Sir Arthur Wellesley for the battle 
which he saw was at hand had a peculiar and remarkable adap- 
tation to the character of the forces which composed the allied 
army. 

The town of Talavera is built close to the river Tagus : in 
front of it are many olive-grounds and inclosures, alike calcu- 
lated to cover the troops appointed to its defence, and to conceal 
their dispositions. 

With the town, then, as tl)c fixed point on his extreme right, 
the Britisli general took up a line which extended about two 
miles, and was tenninated on the left by a commanding hill. 
The half of this line was confided to the Spaniards : — they lay 
securely disposed ; their right leaning on the river, and their 
left resting u|K)n a large mound where a field-work had been 
commenced but not completed. Their front was protected 
thoroughly by tlie difficult nature of tlie ground ; by ditches, 
embankments, mud walls, and other obstacles, which make a 
position well-nigh impregnable. To defend this front, they 
were drawn up in two clo.so lines with their own cavalry in re- 
serve; while, at no great distance behind the mound was a 
brigade of British cavalry. The right of the British infantry 
touched the Spanish left, and stretched its bold array along the 
Halted and open country to the hill on the extreme left; beyond 
this hill there wa.s a deep valley, which separated it from a 
inountain of the Gata chain ; and in front of it was a difficult 
ravine. 

The division of general Campbell was on the British right ; 
next to him stood Sherbrooke; then came Mackenzie’s ground, 
held for a while by part of Sherbrooke’s division; and the 
height upon the left named above as the key of tlie position wim 
observed by general Hill. Part of the Britisli cavalry at this 
period was with general Mackenzie in advance. The division 
of that general was posted in tlie wood near Casa des Salmas ; 
and a brigade of light cavalry on the plain near him. 

Aliout three o’clock on the afternoon of the 27 th, the French 
light infantry who Iieodcd tlie march of the enemy came 
through the wood so suddenly upon the British posts at ^is 
place that they were surprised. The hostile columns following 
close upon tlieir voltigeurs, attacked one brigade of general 
Mackenzie’s division witli so great impetuosity, that they were 
tlirown into disorder, driven from their ground, and separated 
from the other; but this la.st formed with such rapidity and 
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Bteadinesfl, that the enemy was soon checked ; and, covering 
the retreat of the otiier corps, this brigade fell back over the 
plain, supported by two of cavalry in the finest order, and took 
up ground in the main position. The Britisli cavalry now took 
post on a rising ground in the valley upon tlie extreme left, 
being a little retired to the rear. In the affair at the Casa de 
Salinas, Sir Arthur Wellesley had a very narrow escape of be- 
ing made prisoner ; he being in the Casa at tlic moment of the 
surprise. 

The French, following up tlieir movements, advanced in 
strength to tlie left; of our position : they took up ground on a 
hill over-against that which was afterwards the post, of general 
Hill, but was at the moment occupied by tlic brigade of general 
Mackenzie's division, which, under the command of colonel 
Donkin, had just made so fine a retreat The enemy opened a 
cannon^e upon colonel Donkin, and there was a partial action 
along the whole front of the line. The French sending their 
light cavalry, supported by volligeurs, to feel out tlie true jiosi- 
tion of the Spaniards, alarmed them into a loud, general, and 
useless discharge of musketry, in tlie very midst of which, a 
body of about 5(XK), for no discoverable reason, broke their ranks 
and fled to the rear, without having been attackwl at all, and 
without being pursued. The greater juirt of them, however, 
were rallied, and brought back to the position which they had 
deserted during the night, and Cuesta executed several officers 
and men of this division after the battle, selecting thrm hy lot 
— a punishment alike barbarous and useless. As the shades of 
twilight fell uiKin the two hosts and clouded the fiohl, the 
French, who had only been trifling with the Spaniards, made a 
sudden and fierce assault upon that height on tlie left., which 
has been already spoken of as the key of the position, and 
which was held at the moment by tlie brigade of colonel Don- 
kin. The colonel repulsed them In front ; but his brigade was 
too weak to defend ail points; and they succeeded in turning 
him on the left, and crowning the summit Ix^hind him. 

General Hill was moving up to reinforce colonel Donkin, and 
was giving orders to the colonel of the 48tli rt'giment, when he 
was fired at from this summit ; and not doubting tlial the shots 
proceeded from some British stragglers, wdio mistook the direc- 
tion of their fire, he rode smartly up, accompanied by his bri- 
gade-major, Fordyce, to stop them. These two were instantly 
surrounded by the enemy : Fordyce was killed on the spot ; and 
the hand of a French grenadier was already on the bridle of 
Hill's charger ; but the general purred his horse hard, broke 
away, and galloped off. Directing the wounded beast down- 
wards, he met a part of the 29lli ; and turning, led them up 
with uncalculoting courage to the charge. 'I'he old 29th did 
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not disappoint him : they won back the summit at tlie point of 
the bayonet But scarcely had the general placed the 29th, 1st 
battalion 4Hth, and Ist battalion of detachments in position bv 
the side of colonel Donkin’s brigade, ere a heavy mass of FVench 
infantry again advanced; and a violent attack, of which the 
first was but a prelude, burst upon them. The fire flashed red 
upon the night ; and was delivered so close, that tlie combatants 
discerned each other’s formation witliin a few paces. The 
British having poured in their deadly volley, rushed on with 
tlioir bayonets, broke the dark column and drove it down. 
While this attack was going forwards, a fiiJse one, but of some 
liveliness, was made against the German Legion. The loss of 
the British in the afliiir at Salinas amounted to about 400 ; and 
The combat upon the hill at dusk must have cost full 400 more, 
besides many valuable officers. The British lay upon their arms 
all iiiglit : the dragtions by their saddled steeds ; and the in&ntry 
either close to the pile of arms, or with tlie trusty firelock in 
the hand. It was a night of watchfulness and alarm, and of 
sudden and random firings, especgilly in the Spanish lines. 
Alxjiit dawn the enemy again made dispositions to assault the 
hill. From a corresponding height opposite they opened a 
furious fire of artillery, which bore not only upon the point of 
attack, but on the wliole British line ; many of the guns being 
pointed txiwards the centre and right of it Under cover of 
this terrible fire two strong columns were formed and led against 
the British left They advanced rapid and firm, and ascended 
the steep and rugged face of the hill with a bearing the most 
resolute. Again and again they pressed to within a few paces 
of the summit, and struggled hard for a footing, but as often 
were they repulsed by the close volleys and quick charges of 
the gallant regiments under Hill ; and at last they retreated aJ- 
togother, leaving the ground on w'hich they had fought covered 
with slain. Tlie loss of the English was vciy considerable ; 
and general Hill himself was severely wounded. There was 
a pause in the work of death ; for three hours after this repulse 
the enemy made no movement ; the troops on both sides repored 
and refre.shed. The British fared scantily enough. During 
this ]):iuse the wounded were removed to the rear ; and it is not 
unworthy of mention, that at a brook, which ran between the 
two armies, soldiers of both went down to drink, and looked 
each other in the face friendly, with that miituiil admiration 
which the brave feel towards tliose foes wlio valiantly withstand 
tliem. 

Soon after mid-day, the French infiintry again stood to their 
arms, their cavalry mounted, and their troops were everywhere 
in motion. By two o’clock the dis]X)sitions of the French gen- 
erals were completed ; and four columns of attack, destine to 
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bear with all their power upon the Enj^lish nrmy alone, were 
assembled at their allotted stations. Ei^rhty pieces of artillery 
opened their dread thunder upon the British line, luid lacerated 
the firm ranks which ever as they did so closed upon the chasms. 
Under tliis fire, tlic French columns, with clouds of skirmishers 
in their front, pressed forwanls to tlie battle. One of tljese fell 
upon the division of general Campbell, which joined the Spanish 
left It was received with such steadiness, tliat until close to 
the English regiments not a sliot w'as fired on it; but then came 
the volley, fatal and true, followed by the firm charge, by which 
they were effectually repulsed. Campbell took from tliem ten 
guns in battery, which they attempted to reco\er, but they 
were charged in flank with great spirit by a regiment of Spanish 
horse. Two Spanish battalions assisted general Campbell in 
the repulse of this attack with much zeal and bravery. Thus 
the British right was victorious and secure. Upon the left, a 
division of tlie enemy’s infiuitry, supported by cavalry, advanced 
up the great valley to turn the hill, already so fiercely disputed. 
Beyond it, another body was marching to occupy the moiintuin. 
For tliis last movement Sir Arthur was already provided, having 
obtained from Cuesta in tlie morning a division of Spanish in- 
fantry, to be |X)sted there in observation. The principal part 
of the British cavalry being at the head of the valley, he sent 
orders to general Anson’s brigade, composed of the 2nd light 
dragoons and the 1st regiment King’s German legion, to charge 
tlie French infantry, and check their advance. I'he orders 
were promptly and bravely, but not intelligently, obeyed. 
Neither was the true moment taken by this brigade, nor w'os 
it kept in hand as it advanced ; so that coming upon tlic brink 
of a ravine, which lay between tlie assailants and the assailed, 
the formation of the squadrons was broken, and the 23d, being 
in full career, plunged down into the ravine, receiving ns they 
did so the munlcrous fire of the French scpiares, and fell over 
each other in wild disorder ; but the gallant men, whose horses 
yet kept their feet, spurred strong up tlic opposite liank, and 
major Frederick Ponsonby rallied and led them onwards, nothing 
daunted by tliis perilous mischance. They passed belweon the 
French squares under a hot fire, and fell upon a brigade of 
French chasseurs; but tlieir combat was not with these alone, 
for some Polish lancers and Westphalian horse rode also against 
them ; and the heroic 2J3d, leaving more than half their num- 
bers on the field, effected the escafie of their brave remnant by 
passing again at speed tlirough the intervals of tlie French 
columns, and making for tlie foot of tlie mountain, where tlio 
Spanish division of Bassccourt was in observation. Nevertlie- 
kas, though these bold horsemen were overpowered, vet was 
their heroism^rewarded ; fur tlic enemy desist^ from their at- 
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tempt to turn the British left While these tilings were going 
fiirward, the hill hod also been again attacked in front, but in 
vain. 

The two French columns which assailed the English divisions 
in the centre, had a momentary success ; for though they were 
at first resolutely met, and beaten back, yet the guards followed 
them too hastily, too far, and with too little order. The enemy 
saw tliis, faced about, and drove the guards in turn, pressing 
their exposed dank most sorely, while, at the same moment, 
tlie German Legion was most roughly handled and gave ground. 
From the lull upon the left, Sir Arthur had seen the loose ad- 
vance of the guards, and he ordered down a regiment to their 
support. The 4Sth regiment, commanded by colonel Donellan, 
performed tliis service with tlwt steadiness which is the triumph 
of discipline. 'J'he guards and Germans rallied like brave men. 
A brigade of cavalry was moved rapidly up from tlie second 
line, and came opportunely to their supix)rt. The British artil- 
lery played fast and fierce upon the enemy’s flanks; and now, 
upon all sides, they drew off and gave up the battle. They 
had exhausted all their efforts. Thc^ had made no impression 
on the British line of battle, and their slain lay spread ^ong its 
gallant front in fearful numbers. Their retreat to their position 
was covered by their cannon, and conducted in good order. 
About six in the evening, tlie firing ceased ; scarcely a dropping 
shot was to be heard ; and the hostile armies lay each upon the 
ground which they li^ occupied in the morning. The loss of 
tlie British exceeded 6000 men, including those who fell in the 
combats of the 27t}i. The loss of the French was computed by 
tliomselvcs at 10, (XK) but otliers again reduce it below eight, 
luid they left seventeen guns to the victorious English, taken at 
the point of tlie bayonet The Spaniards returned 1200 killed 
and wounded, and such of them as were engaged behaved ad- 
mirably. Two Spanish guns upon our left were excellently 
served. The tv’o battalions which fought upon tlie right of 
Campbeirs division did their duty witli ardor ; and, at the same 
point, one of their cavalry regiments charged witli gallantry 
ami success. But, nevertlieloss, the character, and composition 
of the Spanish army, as a whole, and tlic weakness of the 
British, which was not only tliinned by death, but feint with 
exhaustion from want of proper and sufficient food, and without 
any supply or means of transport for a forward movement, ren- 
dered pursuit impossible. The British passed the damp and 
chilly night upon the field, where they liad fought, amid the 
deoti and the dying. As many of the wounded as there had 
lH»en time to remove were put into hospital in the convents of 
Talavera. 

A inolanclioly scene was picsented soon after Uic close of tlic 
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action. In one part of the field where tlie wounded lay tliich, 
the dry grass took fire, and the flames spread with such fierce 
and terrific swiftness, that many of the brave men, who lay 
helple^ and wet in their own blood, perished by fire. On tlie 
following morning, the British array was joined by general 
Crawfoifi’s brigade, from Lisbon, consisting of those excellent 
regiments, the 43d, d2d, and 95th. They had accomplished 
sixty-two miles in twenty-six hours, in the Wtest season of the 
year, burdened with their knapsacks and ammunition. It is 
well observed by colonel Napier, “ tliat had tlie historian Gib- 
bon known of such a march, he would have spared his sneer 
about the delicacy of modem soldiers.** During the 29th, 30th, 
and 31st, the enemy disappeared. 

There were not wanting cold men in England to deny tJiat 
their countrymen who fought at Talavera had won a victory. 
The truth is, it was a very great and a very important victory. 
The future fate of the war hung upon the issue of that struggle. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, on that great and memorable day, think- 
ing calmly amid the thunder of the battle, saw on every side 
what was wanted, and wliere, and wlien; and siiperadding to 
the dauntless bravery of his men his own moral courage, he 
achieved a great success, and won at his sword's point the coro- 
net which his king bestowed. 

We have always regarded this action as one that saved the 
cause, and prolonged the struggle. The time gained by lliis 
severe blow against the French was tlie invaluable and precious 
consequence of the battle ; but for it, Portugal would have been 
invaded that year, and could not have been defended. 

We must turn, however, to tlie consideration of tliosc circum- 
stances, which, by their unhappy and vexatious working, shadowed 
over for ’a time tlie glory of this success, and colored the affairs 
of tlie Peninsula with a gloom which begat despondency in 
many bosoms. First, then, the battle of Talavera, ably directed, 
bravely fought, and nobly won, was barren of immediate results 
favorable to our arms, and was, in fact, followed by much dis- 
tress and perplexity. It is known, indeed, tliat tlic king was 
greatly alarmed for Madrid, and that Victor was greatly dis- 
turbed by the reappearance of Sir Robert Wilson at Escalona, 
who during the action had moved near to Cazalegos ; but tliey 
were frightened with very little reason ; the British could not 
pursue them. It was witli great difficulty that Sir Arthur could 
procure nourishment and assistance for his wounded ; and, after 
all, scarce sufficient to support them. 

On tlie doth information was received by Sir Arthur that 
12,000 rations had been ordered ffir a French corps on the road 
fipom Alba de Tormes towards Bejar. This road traverses the 
mountains to Plasciicia by the Puerto dc Banos ; a pass which 
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Sir Arthur hfid thought efiectuallv secured before he advanced 
iit>m Plasencia. But under actual circumstances the news was 
embarrassing; nevertheless, the ^neral trusted that the trom 
in the Puerto might make some d^ence if the enemy actuauv 
advanced; and was not, indeed, without hope tb^t the intelB- 
gence of his success against Victor and the king might deter 
them from prosecuting their movement Still he urged Cuesta 
to send a Spanish division of some strength to that pcwt widl- 
out loss of time. Cuesta refused, and proposed that Sir Robmt' 
Wilson should march there; though he was sensible how very 
important was the presence of that officer at Escalona. 

It was not till die looming of the 2d that Sir Arthur could 
prevail with his obstinate ally to detach general Bassecourt with 
a division towards BaDos. On that same day intelligence ar- 
rived that the enemy had entered Plasencia; and that tiie mar- 
quis de la Reyna, whose two battalions only consisted of 600 
men, witii twenty rounds of ammunition, h^ abandoned the 
pass of Bafios without firing a shot ; and had hastened mi from 
Plasencia to Almaraz, announcing his intention to remove frie 
bridge. 

Cuesta now proposed to Sir Arthur that half of the army 
should march to the rear to oppose the enemy, while the other 
half should maintain the pok of Talavenu The general re- 
plied, that if by half the army he meant half of each armjTf to 
such an arrangement he could not consent ; that he would either 
go or stay with the whole British army, but would not divide 
the force with which he hod been intrusted. 

On the 3d of August, tlierefore, Sir Arthur marched from 
Talavera to Oropesa, intending to uniterwith Bassecourt’s divis- 
ion, and to fight tlie enemy at Plasencia, whom he estimated at 
15,000 men. 

At five o'clock on the evening of this day he heard that the 
Frencli had advanced fiom Plasencia to Navalmoral, and were 
between the allies and the bridge of Almaraz. An hour after- 
wards came letters from Cuesta, to say, that from intercepted 
dispatches addressed to Soult, it appearkl that maredial was at 
tlie hood of a much larger force than Sir Arthur imagined ; 
that the French were again advancing in his front, and that 
he ^ould break up from Talavera tlut evening, and march 
to join the British, that he might aid them in the approaching 
contest 

This sudden abandonment of the British ho^itals exceedingly 
distressed Sir Arthur Wellesley. He wrote instantly to entreat 
Cuesta to hold his ground till the morrow at all events, that the 
British wounded might if possible be removed ; but Cuesta was 
already on his way. 

The position of the allies was now perilous: on the one side 
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were 30,000 French troops barring up the vall^ of the Tagus ; 
on Hie other, no doubt, as soon as Cuesta*s retreat was known, 
Victor would again press onwards ; and, after allowing tor his 
late losses, and for a corps of 12,000 detached to observe Vane- 
gi^ he could still muster 25,000 combatants. A battle fi)ught 
with these amues on two distinct days, and in two separate 
fields of action, might, indeed, bring deliverance; but to do so, 
both must be successfol ; for the loss of either would be imme- 
diate ruin, there being no retreat 

Now, could any confidence have been placed in the Spanish 
troops, notwithstanding the exhaustion and fatigue of the Brit- 
ish, this would doubtless have been tlie boldest course, and suc- 
cess would have proved a surpa^ing triumph; but for this 
there was need of steadier discipline and sterner stuff than the 
Spanish camp could furnish. Accordingly, Sir Arthur came to 
the resolution of passing the bridge of Arzobispo, and taking up 
a line of defence behind the Tagus, before the French could 
seize the Col de Mirabete, and cut off the road to Truxillo and 
Merida. 

This plan Cuesta (who embodied in his own person all the 
obstinacy and contradiction which writers of comedy have im- 
agined) as usual opposed, and vapored about fighting at Oropesa. 
l^e Britisli general told him that he might act as he judged 
best; but the British army should not be sacrificed: accordii^ly, 
orders were immediately issued for the march of the British. 
He led them across the Tagus W the bridge of Arzobispo on 
the 4th, and conducting tliem by Toralida and the pass of Meza 
dTbor to Deleytosa, there halted them in a position favorable for 
the defence of the passage of Almaraz, and having a clear line 
of retreat to the frontier of Portugal. 

By great exertions, and by the sacrifice of much baggage^ 
Sir Arthur Wellesley got together about forty cars ; and witli 
this aid about 2000 of the wounded were brought off from 
Talavera, while about 1500 of the worst cases, whom under no 
circumstances it would have been safe or humane to move, 
were left in the hospitals, and recommended to the care and the 
attention of the enemy. 

Cuesta did not cross the river till the 5th ; established him- 
self wiHi the main body at Peralada de Garben, and left a di- 
vision of infontiT at Arzobispo, together with all cavalry of 
Albuquerque. Six thousand French horse and a brigade of 
infantry forded the river about two o'clock in the day upon the 
6th ; and surorising these Spaniards took five pieces of artille^ 
and about 4^ prisoners, and drove away the whole force in 
very shameful confusion. The Spanish fiiot made for the 
mountains. 

On the 11th the British head-t|uarterB moved to Jaraicejo. 
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Two divisions occupied Almaraz and the Puerto de Mirabete. 
The main body of the army was cantoned in the villages round 
the head-quarters ; and the cavalry were sent for tte sake of 
Uieir horses to the city of Trusallo. At the same time the 
Spaniards established their head-quarters in Deleytosa, a^ oc- 
cupied Meza d’lbor and Campilla Thus the allies h^ a good 
defensive line upon the Tagus : and holding as tliey did the 
impregnable posses of Meza d*lbor and the Col de Mirabete, 
the mere power of passing the river gave the enemy no advan- 
tage whatever; for by these mountain barriers their move- 
ments must have been coniined to the narrow space upon its 
banka 

At this time marshal ^resfbrd with a consideraUe body of 
Portuguese troops was in position near Zarza Mayor; and 
general Catliu Crawford, with four British regiments, was in 
communication with the marshal from Castello Branca 

This general was prepared to arrest upon the frontier any 
French corps which sliould attempt a passage into Portugal. 
The confidence of Beresford and thp quietness of tlie French 
in Plasehcio, iiermittcd Sir Arthur Wellesley to repose without 
any anxiety in his present position. 

Of tlie fVench corps from the north all that at this time was 
accurately known was, that they occupied Plasencia in strength, 
sending patrols and foraging parties to the vicinity of Coria $ 
and that a division had moved to the Puerto de Bafios to inter- 
cept Sir Robert Wilson. That officer, falling back from EsCa- 
lona upon the British left, and being too late to retire on Arzo- 
bispo, had now penetrated to Banos, through the mountains by 
the pass of Tornavaca^ and he awaited this attack. Being 
without artillery, and his force weak in numbers and exhausts 
by long and severe fatigues, he was defeated and driven from 
the pass by the French of Ney’s corps, who afterwards continued 
their march to Salamanca. 

Sir Robert Wilson had rendered himself most useful in the 
command of the Portuguese and Spaniards with which he had 
been detached throughout this campaign. Before the battle of 
Talavera he had pu^ed his paries almost to the gates of Mad- 
rid, and been in communication with that city. In foct, he 
would have entered Madrid, if it had not been necessary to re- 
call him when the general engagement was expect^. He was 
a zealous officer, well acquainted with the country in which he 
was acting, and possessing tlie confidence of the troops which 
he commanded. 

Talavera was now again in the possession of Victor; and it k 
gratifying to record of him, tliat be treated the British wounded 
with great attention and humanity. 

On the 12th of August Cuesta was recalled from the com- 
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mand of the Spaniah aimy, and it devolved upon general £gi:^ 
Uliis waa well pieaaing to Sir Arthur ; for a more obatinate, in- 
tractaUe, incapable old man than Cuesta could acarce be found. 
He never agr^d to any thing without demurring, and to few 
things at all. He was never willing either to help the British 
wants himself, or to aid them with ms authority while making 
their own exertiona He saw our wounded without transport ; 
and though the Spanish army was encumbered with carts and 
conveyances, yet did he only furnish seven cars to their hos- 
pitals when thev were in such necessity at Talavera. He 
thwarted Sir Arthur Wellesley on every occasion ; and refused 
those very favors which a soldier and a patriot should have felt 
himself honored in bestowing : as, for example, when at Tala- 
vera Sir Arthur applied to him for ninety artillery horses or 
mules to supply the place of those killed in the action, Cuesta, 
on the very field of victory, refused them ; while at the same 
time whole trains of cumbrous cars, drawn by fine cattle, were 
in the famish camp. In fact, there never was a man less quali- 
fied than Cuesta to command an army ; nor could one among 
all the Spanish Iraders be found of a temper less suited to act 
in concert with an ally. Nevertheless, in parting feom this 
crabbed veteran, it should be added, there were about him re- 
deeming qualities. He was la^ve, faithful, and true ; he loved 
Spam; he hated her enemies; and, unhappily, his prejudices 
aminst all fereigners were so strong, that England and her 
(Acers came in fer their dmre of his suspicion, jealousy, and 
mistrust Moreover, he had the pride and wilfulness of age, 
and bristled up not only, at every attempt to control his move- 
ments, but even from the silken leadhug-rein of persuasion he 
would start and break away. 

We turn to Vanegas : — ^his aimy, both before and after the 
battle of Talavera, was kept in a state of shameful inaction. 
Their iiart of the concerts movements against Madrid was 
never fulfilled. Vanegas was perplexed by orders and advice 
of the most contradictor and irreconcilable nature ; but, obey- 
ing the secret orders of the junta, he delayed his march, and 
cluinged its direction. . On the 29lii he was at Ocan^ with his 
advance at Anmjuez ; having a division under Lacy in front of 
Toledo, which was wasting powder and time in a useless and 
harmless cannenade with the garrison. His posts at Aranjuez 
were attacked by tiie enemy on the 6th of Au^st, and success- 
fully maintained. Vanegas, after this, retired towards the Sierra 
Morena; but suddenly and most imprudently changing his pur- 
pom, he returned towwis Toledo, and concentrated his army at 
Almonacid on the 10th, with the design of attacking the French 
upon the 12th : on the 11th, however, Sebostiani was already in 
front of his position, and became the assailant The action 
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lasted some hours; there was a great deal of sharp fightiug; 
and many of the Spanidi regiments, botii foot and horse, be- 
haved in a manner Uut merited success : but tiie discipline and 
the manceuvres of the warlike brigades of France did of course 
prevail. The moment came, when broken formations on the 
one side, and changes of direction on the other, required that 
the Spwiarda ^ould mancBuvre as well as light. Confusion of 
necessity ensued ; the disorder could not ^ repaired ; they 
broke and dispersed ; and again the sabres of French horsemen 
ran red with the blood of Spain. Sebastian! purchased this 
victory with the loss of 1500 good soldiers. Tlmt of VaneM 
amounted to 7000 slain and captured ; and he led awa^ his dis- 
comfited battalions to a position of strength and security in the 
Sierra Morena. 


CHAP. XVI. 

% 

OBBKRVATIONS ON THE CAMPAIGN OF TALAVERA. — THE RETREAT OF SIR 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY TO THE FRONTIER OF PORTUGAL. THE DIE* 
PATCH OF LORD WELLESLEY CONCERNING THIS MOVEMENT.— THE 

ARMY CANTONED NEAR THE GUADIANA THE SICKNEaS OF THE 

TROOPS. — THE SPANIARDS BEATEN AT OCANA AND ALRA DE TORMSB. 

—-REMARKS UPON THEIR DISASTERS THE GUERRILLAS. — NOTICE 

OF LORD WELUNGTON'S MOVEMENTS.— THE ARMY BREAKS UP FROM 
THE GUADIANA. 

Had the army of Cuesta been in the state of efficiency re- 
presented to the English general, — had Cuesta been a cmial 
coadjutor, — ^had the supreme junta been single in their aim, 
zealous in their service, and wise in their arrangements, — and 
had Vanegas been permitted to fulfil bis part in the concerted 
operations against Madrid, at what penod of the war was there 
so bright and so hopeful a prospect as that which shone out 
upon the columns of the British army when they marched back 
from the north of Portu^ to tlie banks of the Tagus, to ope- 
rate offensively against Victor? We say, that even a Fabius at 
that moment might have felt the advance prudent and of good 
promise ; that there was all hope to march victoriouslv to the 
gates of Madrid. But we have seen, first, that the British leader 
was delayed at Afarantes for want of money in his militaiy 
chest ; next, that he found but a weak support in the troops of 
Cue^ and in the man himself a stumbling-bl^k in the path 
of victory ; again, that the supreme junta neutralized the power 
of Vanegas ; and, finally, tliey left the British army to starve 
amid toils and combats &at demanded the incessant exercise of 
all the physical energy it possessed. Reverse the picture finm 
what it was, and where would have been the danger upon Sir 
N2 
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Axihur^s flanki and, if menaced, how strongly and effectually 
mig^t the pusBes between Salamanca and the Tagus have been 
ffumed! The men, who beat Soult at Opt^, and Victcsr, or 
2ie king, at TaJavera, would have fought their road gaily to the 
capital : and i£ under such circumstance Soult had again in- 
vaded Portugal, a district of that land mi^t {>erhapB have been 
traversed aim laid desolate; but with a hostile a^ victorious 


army in the heart of Spain, with a fre^ impulse and a fresh 
strength imparted to the Spanish people, the xVmich could not 
have remained in Portugal, where all hearts were against them; 
moreover they would have been wanted elsewhere. Nay, even 
as matters actually fell out, could Sir Arthur Welleslev have 
commanded two full days* rations for his men, he might, and 
mbably he would, have advanced to the capital; and though 
wult wuld have filled the valley of the Tagus with troops as 
he did, the line of La M.tncha would, at all events, have been 


open. But the want of provisimis, and the want of transport, 
weighed down the wings of our British eagle, and he could not 
soar as he i^red to do. From the time when the Spanish and 
British armies joined, on the 22d of July, the English had often 
no ration, but meat. \. Ithout saH, and flour or grain instead of 
bread ; and even of it a most scanty portion, amounting only to 
the third, mr at most the hsli^ of a full ration. The horses sel- 


dom or never received a re^lar d^ livery of forage ; and the 
cavalry had to p'?k up what tin / cou* % going for it to a great 
distance. As a consequence of these pn/nuons, the loss and 
the sickness of the Englicdi horses was so great, that in the 
middle of August the six cavalry regiments want^ one thou- 
sand horees to complete them ; and the artillery had but few 


cattle, and those so feeble they could scarcely draw the guna 
As another con»equence ' the severe wants of the army, the 
officers and men (for all ffin d aliice) fell ick in great numbers ; 
and being without. spU to season their .stcless food, and with 
no other drink than water, tiiey ^'^ere aluost all affected with 
dysentery; meanwhile, neverthelcsi^ the'>^ all lay out in the 
dwp and dewy nights, and continued, m Respite of their weak- 
ness, to perfc; ' . all ^he duties re* u*’'?d of them. In considera^ 
tion of all thise untoward circumi Jinces, Sir Arthur Welles* 


resolved to retire inwards the frontier of Portugal ; and wiv 
that view he broke up from Jaraicejo, on the 20^ of Augus 
and marched upon Truxillo. In co*^municating this step to the 
ministers at home, the general further stated, that he had never 
been able to procure means of transport since his arrival in 
Spain ; that he was obliged to employ the largest proportion of 
the carts of the army, whether they carried money or ammuni- 
tion, to convey the wounded soldiers to the hospital at Elvas: 
that he was obliged to lay down a quantity of ammunition at 
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Meza d'lbor and Deleytoea, which was delivered to the dfianiieii 
general ; that the few carts remaining with the army were re^ 
quired to move the sick he then liad ; that he had b^n ohlured 
to leave behind him his reserve ammunition, which be had lixe- 
wise given to the Spanish troops; and that if he had waited 
longer, he could not liave moved at all without leaving his sick 
behind ; but he observed, that from the dispersed state of the 
French armies, and the losses they had sustained, the Spani^ 
troops were not likely to suffer any inconvenience fWun the ab- 
sence of their allies ; and that upon the frontier of Portugal he 
hoped to supply his distressed soldiers with every thing they 
might want 

The corps of the enemy which had been engaged in the late 
operations were at this moment distributed as follows: Victor 
held Talavera, and had troops in La Mancha ; Sebostiani was 
in La Mancha; M(»rtier occupied Orepesa, Arzobispo, and 
Naval Moral; the head-quarters of Soalt were at Plasencia; 
those of Ney at Salamanca, From this distribution the 
enemy's force, Sir Arthur inferred that it was obvious they did 
not intend at tliat time to undertake any offensive operations. 
Soult, indeed, had projected the invasion of Portugal mm Pk- 
scncia, desiring that Ney should assist in this expe^tion, by 
advancing from Salamanca wtrh the sarae object This plan of 
operations he proposed to the king; but Joscpii, guided by the 
judgment of marshal Jourdan, rejected this proposal. Indeed, 
tlie prudence of it was very questionable, and Ney, an officer 
of great experience, strongly discouraged it The truth k, a 
jtraightfbrwanl, unotetnict^ march upon Lisbon was not feak- 
llo. 1 .efficient as wsn the Portuguese army under margh sl 
il:jresford, It would Jiave ro’-it jd good service among the 
mountains of Beira. The hen .. of the hole nation was against 
the invader; and hij. cor|s would asve been follow^ by the 
Britisli army. This plan being rejected, Soult proposed that at 
all events Ciudad lUyngo should be ’•■om\.*\iacC*ly bwieged; but 
tliis { roject thoMg \ undeniably i. wisr measure, obtained no 
better reception ai the French head-q i’Ttcrs. where it was 
already resolved to defer tlie invasion of Portugal till Ae spring 
of tlie following year ; and to employ their disposable force that 
. jtuTin and winter in subjugating tlie smth of Spam. Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley liod it in view at first, after passing south of the 
Tagus, to act against the Fren^ at Plasencia, for which pur- 
pose he had ordered materials Urbe collected for repairing the 
bridge called Puente de Cardinal. But when be ak^cned the 
idea of anv such movement, he sent a detachment to break 
down another arch of the Cardinal's Bridge, that no movable 
column of tlie enemy might disturb him. 

We should liave befoi-e noticed, that the central junta ex- 
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|Hro B B o d its sense of Sir Arthur Wellesley's services, appoint- 
11^ him a captain-ffeneral in the Spanish service, and presenting 
him with six Andiuusian horses in the name of king Ferdinand. 
He accepted the horses and the appointment also, (submitting 
this acceptance to the pleasure of the king of England,) but 
with a hemming disintereetodness, and a consideration for the 
finances of Spam, he declined the pay attached to the rank 
which was conferred on him. In Engird, as soon as the news 
of the victory arrived, he was raised to the merage the titles 
of baron Douro of Wellesley, and viscount Wellington of Tala- 
vera and of Wellington in the county of Somerset 
A few days after the battle of Tala vera, marquis Wellesley 
landed at Cadiz to supersede Mr. Frere. The reception of tlie 
marquis, both at Cadiz and Seville, was very flattering ; and 
manifested most clearly their warm attachment and real grati- 
tude to the British nation. But, while charmed with the people, 
he soon discovered the incapacity, the meonnes^ and the in- 
triguing spirit of the junta. As soon as he was in communica- 
tion with Sir Arthur, and was made acquainted with the state 
of matters in the field, he seconded the remonstrances of the 
British general with all the weight of his statbn and his talents. 
His elSStB were vain: the government was, indeed, lavish of 
, promises, and sent Don Lorenzo Calvo, a member of their own 
body, to anange for the supply of both the armies; but the 
iWlish army was in no res^t better supplied, and remained 
wiUiout either suflicient or wholesome sustenance til] Sir Ar- 
thur.Welleidey broke up from Jaraicejo, and commenced his re- 
treat Sir Arthur Wellesley halted at Merida; and he here 
received a dispatch from the marquis Wellesley, some para- 
graphs of which 1 transcribe. 

** Although M. de Garay and his government must have been 
prepared to expect the early notification of your return to Por- 
tug^ from every cammunication which I had made since my 
arrivd at Seville, and especially from your recent dispatches 
(which I had regularly put into M. de Garay’s hands), the most 
violent emotions of alarm and consternation seemed to be ex- 
cited the near approach of an event so long foreseen. 

"lam aware that the absolute necessity of the case is Die 
sole cause of a movement so entirely contrary to your inclina- 
tion. 

"lam also fully sensible not^nly of the indelicacy, but of the 
inutility of attempting to ofiera you any opinion of mine, in a 
situation where your own judgment must be your best guide ; 
and where no useful suggestions could arise in my mind, which 
must not already have been anticipated by your own expe- 
rience, comprehensive knowledge, and arddht zeal for the pub- 
lic wel&re. 
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«< Viewing, however, so nearly the painfhl conseqaeiioes of 
your immediate retreat into Portu^rd, 1 have deenm it to he 
my duty to submit to your conskleration the possibility of adopt- 
ing an mtermediate plan, which might combine some of the u- 
vantages of your return into Portugal, witl^ut occaskmmg 
alarm in Spain, and without endangering the foundations of the 
alliance betweeif this country and Great Britain. 

But it would be vain to urge these considerations beyond 
the extent in which they may be approved by your judgment 
It will be sufficient for me to receive an early intimation of your 
opinion, and to be enabled to state it distinctly to this govern- 
ment which looks to your decision on the present occasion as 
the final determination of its fate, and of the existence of the 
Spanish nation. That decision I am ^rsuaded will be founded 
on the same principles of wisdom, justice, and public spirit 
which have ali^y obtained the respect esteem, and confidence 
of the Spanish nation ; and it will be my duty to endeavor to 
satii^ this government (whatever may be the exigency of the 
crisis) that no change has taken jilace in the sentiments or mo- 
tives of action which have so cordially engaged their afiection 
and admiration.** 

We have quoted these copious extracts from the dispatch of 
the marquis Wellesley, and placed them in the bo^ of this 
memoir, because they ^ow what was the true and deliberate 
estimation of the value of Britidi aid, both with the government 
and the people of Spain ; and because they show (after thus 
fullest allowance for ml the dignified courtesies of expressioii 
which abound in diplomatic correspondence) how gipat was the 
reverence and res^t with which the marquis Wellesl^ re- 
garded the character of his brother ; bow entirely he demrred 
to his military judgment ; and how persuaded he was of the 
plain immovable decision with which that judgment would be 
formed, and carried out into action. The plan simgested by the 
marquis Wellesley wa^ that the British and Spanish armies 
should take up a defensive position on the left bank of the Gua- 
diana ; thus covering the Alentejo and defending Seville. To 
this lord Wellington objected ; for the line of the Guadiana was 
weak, the river mrdable in many places, and the ground on its 
banks afforded no position which could possibly have been hel^ 
by the Spanish troops against the French. The Spaniards, in- 
deed, could not be tetter placed at the moment than they were : 
in fact, by occupying, as foey did, the strong line of the Taa^ 
and remaining on the defensive at Deleytosa and Almara^ uiev 
effectually covered the Guadiana, and that, too, in a position al- 
most impregnable. As a measure of increased precaution, lord 
Wellington advised them to tahe up the bridge at Almaraz, and 
send the pontoons to Badajos. To this last place he marched 
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himflelf in the beginning of September, and there eBtabtiidied 
Ins head^iiiartera 

It is hiurdly to be believed, that at this time the supreme junta 
were not urgw a renewal of ofiensive operations, to be undei^ 
taken the British and Spanish forces united ; the Engljijih 
genera^ however, had determined to co-operate with the un- 
disciplined levies of Sptun no longer. Nevertheless, he did 
consent to remain for a lime upon the Spani^ territory ; and 
accordingly he cantoned the greater part of his force in tiie 
towns and villages of Estremadura, contiguous to the frontier 
of Portugal. 

Upon the march from Jaraicejo to Bodajo^ lord Wellington 
was ^r two days so unwell that he was omiged to travel in a 
carriage ; but he battled witli the malady, and shook it offi In 
the cantonments now occupied by the British troops tliey had 
both rest and food ; but there came upon them an enemy more 
terrible and resistless than any human foe — ^fiery fever and chill 
ague stole upon the gallant l»ndB who had upheld the glory of 
]£igland on the blc^y field of Talavera. In a few weeks 
many thousand men were in hospital, in a few more some thou- 
sands were in the grave. In one of these autumnal months the 
deaths were 700, in another 1300 ; and brave young men, in the 
very prime and heyday of their lives, moaned their last in pains 
that tired, and shiverings that humbled them. The fever gen- 
erally assumed the intermitting form. This domestic terror 
always appeara in Estremadura during the autumnal season, and 
its dreads visit has passed into a proverb.’*' Unhappily wine 
and spirits could not be procured in sufilcient quantities to make 
regular issues to the army. The hospitals, indee<^ were sup- 
plied, but even here there was a great lack of medical officers; 
and such was the scarcity of hark, that in the regimental hos- 
pitals many perished for the want of it. During his stay at 
fiadajos, lora Wellington himself bad a slight attack of the in- 
termittent, and Ciesar (despite his will) trembled ; but to the 
joy of all, the fever soon left him. It was remarkable, but in 
some degm comforting, tliat while the sick in the general hos- 
pital at Elvas were dying every day in fearffil numbers, the 
wounded were all doing well, and recovered fiift. 

At this period nothing could be more gloomy than the antici- 
patkms generally indul^ in by the offers of the army ; es- 
pecially oy those who ^ been present through the campaign 
of Tamvera, and had witnessed the lamentable inefiSciency of 
all Spanish co-operation. It was commonly expected by the 
many that the mtiah troops would evacuate the Peninsula 

* ** In mesa de Satiembre 

Toda Ja BitreiOBdura tiemble.'* 
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within six months. Amid all these trials and discoun^fem^ltiy 
lord Welling^n never for one moment Emitted mto his hoeom 
any feeling of despondency: confident that, in spite of aH the 
disasters in Spain, he could make good the demnce of Por- 
tugal, he directed all the powers of his mind, and all the re- 
sources of his genius, to that one object ; and how his noble 
constancy was rewarded the events of the next campaign will 
sliow. 

We would here remark, that lord Wellington, whose opinions 
concerning the Spanish government and the Spanish armies 
had been mithfully and finnly given in the able and interesting 
correspondence between himself and the marquis Wellesley, 
had here the opportunity of seeing, as indeed might have been 
seen anywhere throughout the land, that the people of Spain 
were true to themselves. The Estremadurons were most vio- 
lent and loud against the supreme junta ; they suspected and 
accused them of treachery by the very placards on the walls 
of Badajos ; they acknowl^ged that the British commander had 
been most justly disgusted with their government. Neverthe- 
less, with the wavermg caprice of an tinhappy nation, tossed to 
and fro by those buffets of misfortune which, in the defbat and 
dispersion of those armies where her sons were bleeding, they 
continually received, after tlie fotal days of Ocana and Alba de 
Tormes, they again railed at the English ; began to tufe cf their 
presence, and to ask, with an angry and an ignorant insolence, 
why the British stayed in the rearl why they renudned upon 
the soil of Spain at all, suffering Spaniards to Jighi their bat- 
lies ? Miserably, indeed, would those battles have been fought, 
if the contest had been committiEHl to Spanish generals and 
Spanish armies. With a strange in&tuation and with a blind 
temerity, the junta once more resolved to act upon the o^nsive 
in La Mancha. They appointed Areizaga to command a force 
of 50,000 men, placing Albuquerque, who had nine or ten thou- 
sand men in Ertremwura, under the orders of this incapable 
and ine^rienced young man. By this arrangement they over- 
looked Castaiiosy Kmnana, and Albuquenme, three of the best 
officers they had. No doubt, however, undmr these, if Ihe junta 
had commanded a general action, the army would have equally 
sustaineil defeat ; but by their better talents it would have hem 
preserved from the signal discomfiture and utter ruin whida 

* Among oiben appesKd tbii 

Paz entre la Francia 

Y la Junta Centra] : 

ArtieuUu. 

El Tajo abandonado, 

El Ingles disgutado, 

El ezercito perdito. 

Y Badajos vendito. 
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fHliaed. On tlie 9d of November, Areizagn, at the head of 
|8«W inftiitiy, 8600 horae, and sixty piec^ of artillery, ad- 
vanced from um Sierra Morena into the plains of La Mancha. 
He drew up and oflfeied battle at Ocana, in one of the most 
open pOBitions he could have chosen. He placed a wing of his 
army on each side of the town ; stationed his second' line close 
to ms first ; arrayed his cavalry in fi>ur lines up(m his right, and 
put his gims in battery upon his two flanks. 

Thus situated he was attacked by two French corpa Mortier 
commanded them, with Sebastiani hr a second. Need the con- 
sequence be told? The Spaniards were routed with an immense 
loss in prisoners, and four thousand slain. Only fifteen of their 
jfuns were saved The Spanish artillery had been well served 
m this action, and some battalions fought very bravely ; but in 
vain. A regiment of guards and a regiment of Seville left the 
greater part of their officers and men upon the field. 

The d^eat of the Spanish army of La Mancha was followed 
ly the discomfiture of that under the duke del Parque. , This 
nobleman had obtained a very creditable success against a con- 
siderable French corps under Marchand, on the l@th of October, 
at Tamames. His position was a very strong one, and was 
very stoutly defendea. The French were there repulsed with 
a loss df nw three thousand men. Emboldened by this achieve- 
ment, duke ventured down into the open country of Castile, 
and, iunie rash and ffiolish movements, was ffirced ^ Kel- 
ler man f^igbt a battle at Alba de Tonnes. In this action the 
^ttnid^ dt^t^aky fled before the l^Vench dragoons without raising 
a sword ; and me right flank cf the foot being thus uncovered, 
was charge^ and, amr a short but inefiectual resistance, broken. 
The Spanish infantiy on the, lett three times repulsed the 
French horse, and retired under cover c£ the night in good 
order ; Imt, in the momingv very same men, finding a small 
party of the enemy’s oavmiy in their rear, were stricken with 
a sudden panic, and dispersed, throwing away their arms and 
knapsacks ; and this too in sii^t of Tamames, where a month 
befiire th^ had ffiught ao well. The Spaniards lost five thou- 
sand kflled and taken, and all the artillery of their right wing. 
In leeoidssg an action so disgraceful as tbi^ we can only say, 
that the S^tanish soldkrs had no confidence in themselves when 
tey were arrayed ffir batde against the French troops in an 
open It has been acutply observed by the nistorian 

Napier, in speaking of the French under Soult, and their wea- 
riness and dimntent, that ** the mind shrinks from peipetual 
contact with death.’’* Now, if this be true, as it is with all 

* We well remember hearing e brave oAoer of a very dintinguiehed British 
^ fegiment obaerve. upon an occasion where the corpa had behaved nobly, and, 

as uautl, austeiiied a heavy loss.—** It is almost time that our pld bands sbottld 
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troops too often led a|;ainst an enemy, altho^ dioi;^ jbe 
always victorious, in now great a measure wiu it be ibuiid so in 
men familiar only with del^t ; formed only to be Inokmi, Hgbt- 
iag only to be slain ? For so it was : and let it be rememberedt 
that death in the onward path is not invested with any cf those 
terrors with which it meets its miserable victim, 

** In the lost battle borne down by the flying.**^ 

Napoleon well knew what he was about when he supplied 
the French generals in Spain with such large and seemingly 
disproportionate numbers of cavalry. Before Ihe trampling of 
his numerous and warlike squadrons, the hearts of the Spuiish 
soldiers, who had no confidence in their own discipline, no power 
of formation and movement, and for a long time no ofiicers 
capable of instnictmg them, too often became fear-broken ; and 
the glittering of French sabres was like the gleam of the ax 
and the signal of execution. 

The frequent and melancholy experience of their inefiiciency 
in regular warfare drove numbers of the diapers^ but not 
disheartened, patriots to adopt a new mode of hostilities, which 
harassed and distressed the l^rcnch to an incredible degree. 

They collected in small hands ; they chose lexers of a ready 
intelligence and a daring courage; and they commeiiM^ a vya^ 
tern or war in detail, which gratifi^ their thirst for the invaders* 
blood, and suited well witli their melancholy fortunes. The 
French had never found any difficulty in defeat!^ the Spanifib 
armiesf—** troops” says a French officer, ** hastily raised, with- 
out skill to maiKcuvre, and embarrassed by the very numbers 
whicli should have been their strength.” 

But now they were engaged with the nation; — they stood 
side by side in the market-places with men who were marking 
them for a prey. The peasant was seen plowing peacealdy in 
his field ; but in one of the furrows lay his long Spanish gun, 
ready to give aid in any chance contest between the partxlBs, 
or guerrillas, and the jiassing detachments of the enemy. * Not 
a mountain pass in the romantic land but there lay among the 


be fieot liome ; they have had too much of this : they were as a^ady ai uaaal, 
but not in luch good-humor as the men who laat came out ; a Ibw more auch 
victoriea would sicken them.'* We apeak firom memory, and at a distance of 
nearly nineteen years ; but a more zealous and a more gallant ofilcer than ba 
who made the observation could not have been ibund among Brltislt 
grenadiers. 

t We deny that they ever had an army, though we use the word ; they had 
levies of armed men, but no armies. VTkat tie ^aniards caff armiee” la the 
expression of Sir John Moore ; and the duke of Albuquerque, qwaklng the 
army of Oucsta, says, On our marches we stop to repose like a flock of shei^ 
without taking up any position ; and again, wo march as if it were on a pil< 
griinagc, withnui any regard to distance, order, or method.'* Although tfwaa 
remarks of the duke's apply to the iiicompetency of Cueata, they pictun filitli- 
Ihlly the marches of Spanish armies. 
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locks and bushes a group of tbe^ fierce and formidable men, 
awaiting the expects convoy or the feeble company. Even in 
the plains the posts of correspondence were compelled to fortify 
a belfry, or tower, or house ; and the sentinel kept his vigilant 
look-out from a scafiblding of planks, that he might see all that 
passed in the fields around ; nor could any of the soldiers ven- 
ture beyond the inclosure thus fortified, for fear of assassination. 
To lead these guerrilla Umds, the priest girded up his black 
robe, and stuck pistols in his belt — ^the student threw aside his 
books, and grasped a sword — ^the shepherd forsook his flock — 
the husbandman his home. 

One of the most celebrated of the guerrilla chiefs, tlius sim- 
ply tells the commencement of his military life : — 

I was bom at Idozin, a village of Navarre, on the 17tli of 
June, 1781. My parents were John Stephen Espoz y Mina, 
and Mary Terese, Ilundain y Ardaiz, honest farmers of that 
province. 

As soon as I had learned to read and write, I devoted myself 
to the labors of husbandry ; and when my father died I took 
charge of the little farm, which constitute the patrimony of 
my mmily. In> this manner I lived till tlie age of twenty-six 
years. 

My patriotism being then excited by the treacheious inva- 
sion of Spain by Napoleon in 1808, after having done all the 
harm I could to the French in mu own village^ I abandoned it, 
and enlisted as a soldier in Doyle’s battalion, on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1809. 

** Having joined, a short time after, the guerrilla commanded 
by my nephew Xavier Mina, I continued still ns a private soU 
dier, when this guerrilla being disbanded, in consequence of 
the capture of my nephew, sewn of the men named me their 
chief and with tkm I began to command,'^ 

Such was the origin of this famous guerrilla chief, and such 
his first rank and service. Similar was the origin and service 
of many others, who never rose to tlie distinction obtained by 
this brave, enterprising, and fortunate individual. 

The number of tliese armed bands was very great, and some 
few of the selfelected chiefs, or of those chosen by smugglers 
and robbers to be their leaders, became a terror to the villages 
which they visited, and committed great oppressions, plundering 
friends as well as enemies : but even these were keen after the 
mvaders’ blood ; — while the good and true patriots, who were 
led by good and true mei^ met on all sides assistance and en- 
couragement, and were in constant communication with the 
inhabitants of every town and village in which the French 
troops were cantons. 

The stratagems of the loaders of these bonds were infinitely 
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varied ; and the very nature of their service, demanding at one 
moment the greatest secrecy and address, and admitting at 
anotiier a display of heroic energy, had about it a wUd charm 
tl^t fascinated all gallant and enterprising spirits. 

The principal chieftains of these j^rtidas, were the two Miima 
and Renovales, in Navarre and Arragon ; Porlier, named the 
Marquisetto, and Longa, in the Asturias and Biscav; Juan 
Martin, or El Empednado, in New Castile ; Juan Palaidea, or 
JK MedicOf in J^a Mancha ; the curate Merino and others, in 
Castile; the friar Sapia, of Soria; Juan Abril, of Segovia; the 
doctor Rovera, in Catalonia ; and Julian Sanchez in the neigh- 
borhood of Salamanca ; and a long list of names of lesser note, 
well known in the vicinity of those places where tiiey acted 
against the enemy. There were not less tlian fifty thousand of 
these irregular combatants in Spain at one period of the war, 
and many of them were actuated by very noble motives and the 
true love of their country. It were a waste of words to insist 
ujwn the injury which these parties inflicted on the French ar- 
mies, or upon the very material advantage derived Spain, 
Portugal, and by the British army, from their active and perse- 
vering exertions. We know tnat, in an after-period of the 
war, lord Wellington himself appreciated their important ser- 
vices most highly. 

We may here observe that some of the British wounded, 
taken in the hospitals at Talavera, effected their escape in the 
autumn, and found their way back to the British cantonments^ 
being and assisted on their route by the inhabitants of the 
country. It is true, we know it is true, that the people of Tal- 
avera, and of many other places, hoarded up their grain, and 
would not produce it, either for the British or the Spanish ar- 
mies, They had become selfish from hard necessity. The 
owners of the grain feared the loss of their store without any 
remuneration ; and the poor of the towns and villages, dreading 
scarcity and want, would not divulge the secret of the existence 
of such stores, or of the places of deposit “ My children can- 
not eat gold,'* was the reply of a peasant upon one occasion of 
great scarcity in Spain, when an officer, in a hunger he could 
scarcely endure, offered a doubloon for a loaf of bread. It was 
the invariable custom of the Spaniards during the war to bake 
by stealth ; and the good wives would move about their dwell- 
ings, while the important business was going on, as if they 
were engaged in some guilty matter and feared detection. 

Ijord Wellington went to Lisbon on the 8th of October, and 
returned to Badajoz at the end of tlie month. Important was 
the object of this visit : it was upon this occasion that he made 
a personal reconnaissance of the country in front of Lisbon, and 
resolved upon the construction of those famous lines of Torres 
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Vedras, whidi enabled him to stay the tide of French invasion, 
and triumph over a numerous and formidable host with forces 
very inad^uate to tlic deadly struj^gle of the field. Of this 
intention nothing was said, notliing whirred, at the time. He 
returned to his head-quarters full of i^irit and animation ; and 
upon the 1st of November he again quitted Badajoz and rode 
to Seville. About the middle of the month he again appeared 
at head-quarters, having, during his absence, accompanied lord 
Wellesley to Cadiz, on the embarkation of that nobleman for 
England. Things now began to look better : there were sup- 
plies in abundance ; clothing had come up for ttie British regi- 
ments, of which they stood in the greatest need ; the weatlier 
became cold and fr^y ; and, although the hospitals were full, 
from the cantonments the intermittent fever now disappeared, 
and the men at their duty enjoyed good health. Lord Welling- 
ton was much occupied in his -bureau, and for the sake of 
healtli, and diversion of the mind, went out daily with his 
fowling-piece upon the plains. He had one day of princely 
sport in the royal park of Villa Vi^iosa, a hunting-palace of the 
kings of Portugal. Upon this occasion one wild boar and twenty- 
five liead of deer were heaped ujiDn the sward as the trophy 
of tlie day. Ho was always gay and good-humored with those 
about him, and inspiring others with 3ic confidence which he 
evidently felt himself. 

Upon the 15th of December he broke up feom his canton- 
ments on the Guadiona, and led his army (with the exception 
of Hill’s corps, which was left to observe the Alenteio,) to the 
neighborhood of the Coa. The preparations of tlie French for 
the invasion of Portui^ hj^ now assumed an intelligible char- 
acter; and Ciudad Rodrigi^ a Bpanish fortress immediately 
upon the frontier, and not very distant from Almeida, was al- 
ready menaced. While his columns were crossing the Tagus, 
and pursuing their march to the new line of cantonments ap- 
pointed for them, lo 1 ^i Wellington again visited Lisbon. He 
now made another reconnaissance of the positions near that 
capital, and gave his final orders for the works to be erect^. 
He again rode over the ra^e of hills to select his line of de- 
fence. He fixed the principal points, marked the great outline, 
and leaving the det^ and execution of this great work to 
lieutenant-colonel i^etchcr, an able and meritorious officer 
worthy of all confidence, he rejoined his army, and established 
his hewi-quarteiiB at Vizeu. 
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CHAP. xvn. 


LORD WELLINGTON 18 APPOINTED MARSHAIXIENEBAL OF THE LUBITA- 

NIAN FORCES. PROGRESS OF THE WAR IN SPAIN. OPINIONS XN 

ENGLAND CONCERNING THE DEFENCE OF PORTUGAL. — POSITION OF 

THE ALLIES. CONDUCT OF LORD WELUNGTON. — ABSEUBLT OF 

THE ARMY OF INVASION UNDEK MASSENA. 

By a ro 3 ral decree published at Lisbon on the 23d of NoYem- 
ber, 1809, and dated at Rio Janeiro in the July preceding, lord 
Wellington was appointed marshal-general of the forces of Por- 
tugal. The regency were commanded to invite him to all their 
sittings, and to consult with him on all projected measures of 
importance. This a])pointment invested lord Wellington with 
an authority in all military affairs supreme ; and gave him a 
voice in all qivil arrangements and financial regulations, which 
could not be heard without attention and respect. Already it 
was well and widely known in Portugal tliat they had to do 
with a nobleman of liberal disinterested views, and of a straight- 
forward integrity. This wise confidence of tie court of Portu- 
gal wa.s bestow^ upon one who felt the honor and the value of 
so great a trust : nor can there be one individual found in that 
countr 3 [ to stand forward and say, that tJie power and influence 
which it gave was in any instance abused. 

It is a great pleasure to know tliat we write the memoir of a 
general, who, although liis commands have been many and con- 
siderable, and the theatre of his services has been oflen varied, 
was never yet charg(jd with one apt of rapacity or of cruelty ; 
that we find no stain of severity upon his hand, no dirt of plun- 
der adhering to his honorable swgrd, no tears of desolated prov- 
inces to dim the lustre of his laurels. 

With a calm and cheerful resolution lord Wellington took 
upon himself the heavy charge and tlie high responsibility of 
defending tliis little kingdom against the most formidable mili- 
taiy power m Europe ; and secure in the bravery of his few but 
faithful Britons, and in the willing devotion of the Portuguese 
soldiery, he looked onwards to the impending struggle without 
dismay. lie enjoyed the confidence of the council, of the army, . 
of the people of Portugal. Whatever suggestions he offered 
were cordially adopted ; and the absence of the court (though 
friendly) kept at a distance all those low jealousies and petty 
intrigues which might otherwise have thwarted and perplexed 
him. 

The men of tlie Portuguese army rapidly improved in ap- 
pearance and discipline, and gave good promise of efficient aid 
m the approaching contest But tliere was one branch of that 
army full of evil, stubborn, and intractable;^ its commissariat 
02 
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was inefficient for the troops, and oppressive to the pe^le. 
Here reformation was opposed by all the cunningf and iiitrigfiie 
to which self-interest and avarice so eagerly resort There is 
no canker which does so surely eat out tlie heart of patriotic 
exertions as the siu of covetousness: tliis the success in 

Spain was ever much impeded ; and bv this the difficulty of the 
defensive war in Portu^ was •greatly increased : but by the 
close and earnest attention of lord Wellington, mimy abuses 
were swept away, and others diminished. 

The exertions of marshal Beresford were indefatigable ; and 
certainly\it was no light labor to reform an army so long and 
BO shamefully neglected. Cleanliness, regularity, attendance at 
all drills and parades, and prompt ob^ience to all order^ were 
rigidljr enforced both upon officers and men. Equal justice was 
amninistcred to the private soldier ; and the fidalgo officer was 
taught to respect the rights, the character, and the person of the 
meanest peasant in the camp. Thus the dirty, indolent, and 
slovenly soldiers of the weakest and most perverted govern- 
ment in Europe soon learned that respect for tliemselves which 
drew all fear out of their hearts, and enabled them to contem- 
plate the war, not only without alarm, but with the hope of 
victory. 

It is a difficult task to reform and correct abuses, without'ex- 
citing ill-will in the breasts of many ; and, thankful to marshal 
Beresford for what he did, we must not complain unreasonably 
concerning that which he failed to do. It was his aim to inspire 
awe into all beneath him. The wisdom of Uiis aim we question ; 
it frightened only his worst officers, and discontented many of 
his His manners were harsh and unpopular, and formed a 
great contrast to the patient good-humor and quietness of lord 
Wellington. 

The British head-quaitors were established at Vizeu on the 
of January, 1810 ; and the divisions of the army were so 
disposed as to hold the strong and rugged line of the Beira 
frontier, while at the same time they were distributed in can- 
tonments where iheir health, equipment, and discipline might 
be carefidly inmroved. We turn for a few pages to look upon 
the af&irs of Spain. When, after the battle of Vais and the 
death cf Reding, Blake was appointed commander-in-ebief of 
Catalonia, Valencia, and Arragon, his first operations at Monzon 
and Alcaniz were succeasfiiL 

Enooora^ by the smile of fortune, he projected the re- 
covery of Sara^za; and he marched against the com of mar- 
Bhal Sachet, which near tliat famous city. Blake was so 
onskilfiil in the plan of his attack, and so slow in his formations, 
that Suchet anticipated him and struck the first blow: never- 
theleas Blake defended himself well, and repulsed the assault 
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upon his left wing with firmness ; but the mBrshid mahii^ fiesh 
dispositions, attacked him in turn with great vigor and overthrew 
the Sp^kuds with slaughter, taking from them guns and cc^rs^ 
and driving them away in disorder. Blake r^ed his troc^ 
tlie next day ; and upon the 18th of June drew up on a range 
of hills near Belchite, and offered battle. Suchet attacked^Sn 
here with twenty-two battalions and seven squadrons; but, to 
the bitter mortification of Blake, his men, with the defeat of the 
14th sticl^ing in their minds, broke at the very commenceihent 
of the action, ond fed. His artillery was taken, and in the 
pursuit the French made 4000 prisoners. 

We find consolation for this in contemplating the glorious de- 
fence of Gerona; that heroic city sustained a smge of six 
montlis witli unshaken constancy. Don Mariano Alvarez, a 
veteran of noUe character, was the governor of this fertr^. 
Prom the middle of September to the day of the capitulaticm, 
which was finally agre^ to on December tlie 10th, tl^ee wide 
breaches in its battered walls lay constantly open to the ass^- 
ing columns. When first practicable, they were twice fiercelv 
stormed, and fearlessly defended f the enemy was repulsed wim 
so severe a los^ and so greatly discouraged, that the French 
officers judged it unwise to renew the attempt and it was re- 
solved to reduce the brave defenders by femine. Now came 
the dread trial of enduring courage. The garrison and the 
citizens fed liard and scantily ; — ^tliey ate the flesh of horses 
and mules, and handfuls of unground com, which tliey pounded 
between stonea Fever and flux soon appeared among them ; 
.and they sickened, and wasted, and died in great numbers. The 
•way to the burial-place was never vacant, and the deaths aver- 
age from thirty to forty daily. Amid all this disease and weak- 
ness they hofl no rest ; for tlie bombardment was continued day 
and night, and ever in tlie night with great violence. There 
was scarcely a building which had not teen injured ; the houses 
lay in ruins, and the poo;)le slept in vaults and cellais, or made 
tliem boles and caves amid the rubbish ; the very wounded were 
killed as they lay in hospital : still they not only held these 
breaches, which hod teen open for weeks witliout repair, but 
they made a sally to relieve the only two remaining outposts ; 
and they eflected their object in so sudden and resolute a man- 
ner that they only lost forty men. This was their last exertion. 
The sickness increased so dreadfulN, that the deaths in one day 
sometimes amounted to seventy. On the 4th of December Al- 
varez, the governor, was seized with a nervous fever, and in a 
few days became delirious and incapable of comnuu^. A 
council was now held of the two juntos, milita^ and civil, and 
they deputed Don Bias de Furnas, a distinguished soldier, to 
treat fer a capitulation. The most honorable terms were firmly 
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accorded by marshal Augereau, in a spirit Uiat does infinite 
credit to his memory. The whole of the 10th was employed in 
adiusting the terms; and while this was going on, the fTOnch 
soldiers ran eagerly to the walls with provisions and wine for 
the brave men who had so long and so firmly opposed them. 
Humanities like these redeem the character of the imperial 
army ; and we forget willingly ^r a season, that they were the 
instruments of the most insatiable and merciless ambition which 
ever cursed the world. 

The emaciated garrison marched out witli the honors of war; 
and as the decorated victors of Austerlitz looked upon the pale 
and patriot band, they might well have envied them the greater 
glory of that mournful triumph. Mariano Alvarez was led 
away in his captivity to Figueras, where soon after he died ; 
but his name will live till old Gerona be a heap, and Spain a 
solitude. 

We pass from Catalonia to the centre and south of Spain. 
Marshal Soult had in the previous October been appointed ma- 
jgr^eneral and chief of the staff to king Joseph, in the place 
of ^urdan, who was recalled to Paris. This appointment gave 
activity and union to all the French operations ; and some of 
the successes which immediately ensued have already been 
told. 

The centiul junta after the rout of Ocana exhibited no energy, 
and were unwilling to contemplate the coming dangers, because 
they had no abilities to meet tliem. They had lost the confi- 
dence and respect of the nation : they made an effort to recover 
their ground by ofiering to Romana, who had exposed their in- 
capacity and disclaimed their authority, the command of Arei- 
zagas^s broken army: this offer he declined. There was no 
reasonable prospect of defending the Sierra Morena with such 
a mob of undisciplined fugitives. Such little hope as remained 
to them rested on 12,000 men in Estremadura, commanded by 
the brave and zealous duke del Albuquerque ; but of him they 
yf&m H^lous, and they looked upon all sides with doubt and 
hesitatioD. 

They now announced their intention of removing from Seville 
to the Isle of Leon ; a resolution which immediately excited 
loud murmurs among the people. The citizens saw ^ey were 
to be abandoned ; and, though certainly most unequal to the 
ta^, there was a mad desire to defend Seville. Meanwhile the 
king, at the bead of three French corps directed by the able 
Soidt,. was marching upon Andalusia. They passed the Sierra 
Morena, encountering but little resistance ; and upon the 21st 
of January their head-quarters were established at Baylcn, the 
very place where the troops of Dupont at the ccnnmencement 
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of the Struggle had laid down their arms in dejection and dis- 
grace. 

It was in vain that tlie junta tried to hold out false hopes to 
the people ; it was in vain they admonished tliem to be cunv*-* 
all was in confusion ; and the extinction of the power of this 
weakest and most unfortunate of councils was at hand. They 
were completely at a loss how to act ; they sent instructions to 
Albuquerque at one moment which by the next courier they 
contr^ict^. These orders directed him to march on Cordova ; 
an arrangement so foolish that it could scarcely be referred to 
treachery. The French had already passed the Sierra Morena;' 
Albuquerque, therefore, with a wise and prompt decision, led his 
division direct upon Cadiz ; and thus was a city saved, the secu- 
rity of which was of the l^t importance to the future conduct 
of the war. 

When Victor arrived from Seville he found Albuquerque with 
8000 men already in the Isle of Leon, and the approaches 
guarded. The rest of Andalusia was speedily overrun. Se- 
ville was for a time the head-quarters of the intruder. French 
horsemen rode in at the gates of Jaen unresisted; French 
trumpets sounded tlicir proud notes in the startled halls of 
Grenada ; and, after a few useless shots in their defence, Malaga 
yielded up the cellars of her famous wine to the armed pur- 
veyors of king Joseph. 

The unpopularity of the supreme junta had reached its bei|^t 
before they left Seville. While they were hastening their de- 
parture for Cadiz, the people of Seville had risen in tumult and 
deposed them : and when they arrived in Cadiz and discovered 
the strength of the public foeling against them, they formaUy 
resigned ; but they did so with a becoming and deliberate dig- 
nity. They nominated a regency, and transferred to it their 
authority, making provision t^t it should be only retained till 
the cortes were assembled. After this they published a fore- 
well address to the people, in which they set rorth all their ex- 
ertions, vindicated their measures, and maintained their faith- 
fulness in duty and fticir purity in intention. It must be freely 
admitted, that tliey had a task which might have proved too 
arduous for any statesmen upon earth. The government of a 
fierce, haughty, suspicious people, united indeed in one senti- 
ment, viz., hatred to the invader; but, upon most questions 
which arose, sepamted into as many factions as there were 
provinces; consulting only interests that were local; moved 
only by dangers tliat were near ; having no system in any 
thing ; and averse from the introduction of any regulations that 
were nets, however rational and useful. Neither was it in all 
the hurry and agitation of a present warfare that these evils 
could possibly be corrected. Neither was there one single mas- 
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ter-mind to which the nation could look as to a beacon ; nor 
one beloved perso^ dear to their hearts, round whom their 
a£^tions could cling. Therefore it that each province 
and each army had attachments and prejudices distinct, and to 
be reconciled for the general good % no man, or council of 
men, to be found in all Spain. 

They were a people disturbed and broken in upon by war and 
all its train of troubles ; and not a town or villa^ in the king- 
dom but found all its petty authorities placed in situations so 
new, and exacting services and duties so strange to them, that, 
but for the melancholy consequences of their inexperience, and 
their unteachable obstinacy, if Spain hath, in any nook or cor- 
ner of her land, a Cervantes living, be would find as rich mate- 
rials for his pen in that period as she once furnished to that 
great master of the smile, and a moral to the full as mournful 
as he ^ve. 

In their choice of the regents the junta selected the very 
fittest persons, a tacit proof of their own integrity ; but many 
of their own body, after its dissolution, were persecuted with 
great rigor and cruel indignity, not by the regency, but by the 
junta of Cadiz and the people. 

In the dangers now imminent that city looked anxiously to 
England: supplies of all sorts were most liberally furnished 
from Gibraltar ; and there being no longer any objection to re- 
ceive British troops in garrison, a division of (SXH) men, in- 
cluding a contingent furnished by Portugal, were landed upon 
the Isla de Leon, and lieutenant-general Graham wns sent from 
England to command at that important station. But such no- 
tice of their operations as may be required to illustrate this 
memoir we will take in another place, and return at present to 
Portugal. 

It is interesting to inquire, while so many and so great anxie- 
ties were pressing upon the mind of lord Wellington, how for 
he was strengthened from home by the support of the ministry, 
and how for he was encouraged by the voice of his countrymen. 
A more animating spectacle can scarcely be contemplated by a 
nation alive to its glory than that of its chosen champion gird- 
ing up his loins upon appointed arena, and standing strong 
aim steady to meet the enemy of his native land, and to main- 
tain the cause of a weak and trembling ally. But what was 
the foctl In the British senate speeches were made and print- 
ed, with the double view, one should imagine, of encouraging 
the French and depressing the British armies. 

Our extracts shall be few, but they bring out the character 
of lord Wellington into bold relief^ and will fix in the mind a 
right estimate of his talent and of his courage. 

«*Itwas mournful and alarming,” observed one gentleiDiiii, 
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“ to hear that lord Wellin^n had said he could defend Portu- 

f %\ with 50,000 men,’ provided 30,000 were British ; for, if 
rench were in earnest in their designs upon tW country, 
before three months lord Wellington aj^ his army would be in 
England.” 

In a memorable debate in the house of lords, a great and 
gifted nobleman, upon whose opinions able men have, always set 
a high value, ailer remonstrating against the useless defence of 
Portugal, broke out with the fdlowing interrogatory : — “ Was 
there any man that heard him, who in his conscience believed 
tliat even the sacrifice of the wliole of that brave British army 
would secure the kingdom of Portugal 1 “ If,” said he, “ I 

receive from any person an answer in tlie affirmative, I shall be 
able to judge by that answer of the capacity of such a person 
for the government of this country , or even for the transaction 
of public business in a deliberative assembly.'*' — Next came an 
earl, who was a general, or rather a soldier, and a brave one, 
but luckily not the commander of our army in Portugal. He 
said, that “ this attempt to defend Portugal was the climax of 
error ; that we should be allowed to retain Portugal under our 
present By&tcm just so long as Bonaparte thought proper." 

In fact, the counsel of the despondent parW, both in the 
houses of parliament and among tlie people of England, was 
this: — “Break your faith; desert the Spaniards; desert the 
Portuguese ; have nothing to do with these terrible legions of 
Napoleon, you can neither resist them nor him ; bring the army 
back ; and, unless tlie French come to the shores of old Eng- 
land to look for it, let it never fire another shot” It was 
melancholy to see how many fine minds, how many excellent 
hearts, were blinded and deceived, and bowed down before the 
very name of Napoleon. Not even the consciousness that they 
were reading only a splendid and fabulous narration prevented 
their thrilling admiration of his bulletins. Neither did the 
coarseness of his tyranny in one country, nor the meanness of 
his policy towards anotlier, awaken them to his true character. 
While the mothers of France, bereaved of their sons, of all 
their sonsj sate lonely in their homes, and cursed him ; while 
every new project of his ambition brought with it some new 
call upon the scanty resources of the industrious citizen of 
France, Englishmen were found to worship before his throne, to 
stand before it with sealed eyes in a trance of wonder, and to 
fill their mouths with his praise. Strange that such thmeu 
“ ^ould drivel out of human lips,” “ e’en in the cradled weak- 
ness of the world.” 

In both houses ministers were triumphant in these various 
debates ; and the necessary supplies were voted for the Portu- 
guese troops. But yet they were timid and cautious in all 
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their measares; they made no such exertions as the emergency 
required ; they sent no British reinforcements ; they bade lord 
Wellin^n risk nothings and hold himself always free for a 
safe and early embarkation ; and it was seen plainly, fi-om the 
whole tenor of their instructions, that if disaster btjfell him he 
must bear all the responsibility, and sink alone, not looking to 
be supported by them : but he had a heart, and a mind, and a 
courage, and a capacity, to sustain tlie weight of these diffi- 
culties which were hea|^ upon him. 

Around him lay those brave battalions with which he had al- 
ready achieved a triumph ; and in them he again found, as he 
had always found, his ready and best support. Disease had 
wholly disappeared ; they w’ere again hale, efficient, and ready 
for tlie field. His own head-quarters, as we have before stated, 
were at Vizeu. His advance division lay in front of Almeida, 
and patrolled as far as Ciudad Rodrigo. His cavalry, witli the 
exception of the brigade furnishing relief for the outposts, lay 
in good cantonments in the rear ; while the other divisions of 
infantry were so disposed, that tlie two great roads which pierce 
the mountainous region of Beira were effectually guarded ; and 
these divisions were placed, moreover, in so close and judicious 
a connexion, that they could readily be assembled at any point 
which the enemy should seriously menace, or which tlio general 
himself might choose for a demonstration on the frontier. The 
park of artillery was at head-quarters. All tliese troops were 
comfortably quartered, the weather was favorable, and provisions 
wholesome and abundant. While lord Wellington, with the 
main body of his forces, observed ail the country between the 
Douro and the Tagu^ general Hill was posted south of this 
last river, with a division of infantry and another of Portuguese, 
to watch the corps of Morticr and of Rcgnier, who held tlie 
upper Estremadura, having their head-quarters at Merida, and 
patrolled in force towards the frontier of Alentejo. Romans, 
who, withdrawing from Seville iFhen the French passed the 
Sierra Moreno, thrown himself into Badajoz, just in time 
to save it from the corps of Mortier, was still in that place, and 
in regular communication with Hill. Elvaswas respectably 
garrisoned; but though general Hill kept his head-quarters 
usually at Portalegre, having a battalion advanced towards Al- 
buquerque, and patrolling to the Spanish frontier, yet his main 
position was at Abrantes. 

The head-quarters of marshal Beresford and of the Portu- 
guese army was at Thomor. The Portuguese troops now com 
sisted of twenty-four regiments of tlie line, six of light infantry, 
and ten of cavalry, together with a due proportion of artillery. 
Their effiictive strength was about 31,000; of this number, 
many regiments were not yet sufficiently trained to act with the 
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army, and remained therefore in garrison. Such brigades as 
were in the highest and most efficient state of discipline were 
placed in British divisions ; where, among English corps, it was 
rightly judged they would feel a greater confidence, and a more 
noble emulation. Lord Wellington’s personal activity, both of 
mind and body, during the long period in which the troops lay 
still and undisturbed, was incessant. Early in February, having 
visited his advanced divisions, he went again to Lisbon, and 
again examined his lines with care. Ten thousand laborers 
were at work on them. He returned about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, in high health and spirits, spoke not a word about the 
lines, only there went forth a report, which was not of course 
discouraged by the general, that tlie idea of forming these lines 
had been altogether abandoned, as the position was too exten- 
sive, and capable of bein^ tum^. The enemy about this time 
mode various demonstrations against Ciudad Rodrigo and Bada- 
joz. Upon the side of Alentejo, whenever the enemy moved 
down from Merida, and slxowed the heads of his columns, Hill, 
in pursuance of his instructions, put himself in motion, and 
inarched a little forward ; but, in Beira, lord Wellington never 
moved at all, nor could tliey ever tempt him to betray liis dis- 
positions or disconnect his divisions, and tliese he had so posted 
that he knew they could not be troubled or disturbed in that 
stage of the campaign. Meanwhile the guerrillas from Navarre 
and Biscay sent reports of the entry of large reinforcements 
from France ; and as tlie spring advanced, the plot, as had been 
expected, tliickcned. During this period, lord Wellington was 
much and closely occupied in his bureau. There he worked 
alone, with simplicity and with the common secrecy of reserve ; 
blit without the slightest ostentation ; no solemn mystery ; no 
jx)mp of concealment ; and never one look of importance. He 
commanded the corps of Hill, with as much minute attention to 
Uie very detail of its movements as if it had been under his 
own eye, though it operated fcj away from him in the south. 
In like manner he directed every movement throughout the 
land, north as well as soutli ; looking upon every road, and every 
stream, and every strong sierra, from the still observatory of his 
mind ; while, as he bent over his maps and plans, he considered 
the correspondence and reports submitted to liim. He answered 
all important communications with his own hand, and conveyed 
liis instructions witli that minute clearness which precluded the 
possibility of his being misunderstood. In tlie month of March, 
IBIO, the British troops effective in the field did not amount to 
22,000 combatants. 

In this month the enemy were already assembling in force 
iijion the 'J’ormes. One corps destined to form a part of the in- 
vading army was, as a preliminary operation, directed to possess 
Voj.. 1. P 
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itself of Astorga. This ancient city is walled, and capable of 
defeating any sudden assault, but not defensible against a regu- 
lar attack. Santocildes, who had repulsed an attempt of the 
enemy upon this place in the September preceding, was still the 
TOvemor, and had a garrison of ^m two to three thousand men. 
Junot marched upon Astorga with 12,000 men, invested it in 
due form on the 21st of March, did not open hie batteries till 
the 20th of April ; and having breached the place, and again 
vainly summoned it, attempt^ to carry it by storm. After a 
fierce struggle he was repulsed, with the loss of 1500 men ; but 
for all this signal success, Santocildes, being without stores or 
ammunition to continue the defence, made terms for the un- 
happy citizens, and obtained the honors of war for the garrison. 

After this conquest, which cost him 2500 men, Junot marched* 
into old Castile, and joined the corps which had already com- 
menced their operations against the frontier of Portugal ; having 
their advanced post upon the Agueda ; upon which river, and 
between it and the Coa, were those of tlie British light division 
under general Crawfurd. 

That the campaign would open with the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, was tlie general expectation ; nor was it thought by 
any that Ciudad could make a long or an effectual defence. 
Nevertheless its old walls and iinpenect defences had been put 
into a respectable condition, and the garrison was very amply 
supplied with stores and ammunition : but, as the place is com- 
manded from many points, as its outworlm would in the end 
materially assist the besiegers; and as there was no protection 
either for the soldiers or inhabitants from shells, it was not 
deemed a serious obstacle, or considered as giving promise of 
any long delay to the enemy's advance. Nevertheless, don 
Perez de Herrasti, the governor, though an old, was a tried 
man ; and had been formerly the friend and comrade of Mariano 
Alvarez. 

Within the Portuguese frontier, the fortress of Almeida was 
put in an excellent state of defence. A British colonel, with 
a garrison of 5000 Portuguese, was appointed governor ; and 
the most sanguine expectations were formed concerning tlie 
stout resistance it would offer. 

At the same time it was within the bounds of possibility that 
the enemy, who had now collected upon the Tormes and the 
Agueda one of those vast armies with which tliey had so often 
swept along the path of victory with the rush as of a whirlwind, 
might now attempt one of those sudden and fierce irruptions 
which, if successful in its opening burst, would roll forwards 
with a rapid and terrific strength to be stay^ by no human 
effi>rt 

As early as the month of May, three corps eTarmee were 
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united under the command of Massena, with the title of the 
army of Portugal. 

It was generally believed that this &vorite child of victory 
was chosen by his imperial master to consummate a lon^ career 
of skill, exertion, and valor, by the conquest of this kingdom, 
and would be assuredly rewarded by its crown. Neither was 
he meanly provided tor this resolved achievement A host of 
more than 70,000 experiericed and intrepid soldiers were mar- 
shalled beneath the eagles of Napoleon, and stood ready in array 
awaiting only the sigiml to advance ; but Wellington lay among 
the hills, and the British lion was in the way. 


CHAP. xvm. 

THE ADVANCE OF MASSENA. — ^TflE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF CIUDAD ROD- 
RIGO. ^TIIE INVASION OF l*ORTUGAL. THE SUDDEN FALL OF ALMEIDA.— 

THE DISPOSITIONS OF WELLINGTON. THE BATTLE OF BUSACO. 

The reputation of Massena, the strength of the army of Por- 
tugal, and the knowledge tlrnt a body of the imperial guards had 
already crossed the Pyrenees, elated tlie French soldiers. 

The campaign for which they were assembled was thus in- 
vested with a character of high importance; and they were 
animated with the hope, that on the day of battle they should be 
commanded by the Emperor in person. This last expectation 
was somewhat strengthened by a delay in the commencement 
of operations, and was still entertained by the men long ailer it 
had been dismissed from the minds of tlieir officers. 

But the delay had other causes. The fields of Roli^a, Vi- 
meiro, and Corunn^ the passage of the Douro, and the battle of 
Talavera, liad satisfied Napoleon that the British troops and 
their general were to be duly respected; therefore Massena 
was instructed to proceed warily and by rule. With 50,000 
men he fonnally invested the fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo^ upon 
the 4th of June, 1810. The communications of the l^iegers 
were immediately secured by bridges thrown across the Agueda, 
both above and below the town. The French broke ground chi 
the 13tb, upon a ridge called the Greater Teson, which over- 
looks tlie walls of Rwrigo at a distance of 600 yards. In the 
night of the 22d, the famous partisan Julian Sanchez, who, with 
200 horsemen, had been suddenly shut into the place by the 
cavalry of the investing army, led his people out silently, cut a 
way through the French posts, and joined the advanced division 
of the allied army without loss. 

Upon the 25th the French batteries, mounting six-and-forty 
guns and all directed upon one point, opened a heavy fire, to 
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which the besieged replied with great vigor and effect. Upon 
tlie 27th the place was summoned by Massena ; but the gov- 
ernor had no thought of surrender, and the siege was continued. 
The suburb of San Francisco, on tlie north-east, and the con- 
vent of Santa Cruz, on the north-west, formed natural and con- 
venient outworks to the city. These were now attacked bv the 
French troops, and, after a most gallant resistance, by which tlie 
French suffered a very severe loss, were finally carried. This 
done, the besiegers established their batteries upon the Lesser 
Teson, a lower ridge rising in front of the Greater, but only 
150 yards from the ditch. 

These batteries opened, on tlie 9th of July, with a furious and 
weighty fire: in twenty-four hours tlie Spanish guns were 
silenced; many houses were in flames; the counterscarp had 
been blown into tlie ditch by a mine ; and a way into the place, 
wide and easy, lay open to the besiegers. The French columns 
mustered immediately for tlie storm : they waited only for the 
word “advance,” when the white flag was hoisted upon the 
walls, and tlie city surrendered. 

During this siege, so creditable to the garrison and tlie citi- 
zens, lord Wellington was often and strongly urged by the 
Spanish government to relieve the place; and Romana came 
from Badajos to press tlie solicitation in person. Had such a 
measure been possible, consistently with that high duty to 
which he stood pledged as the defender of Portugal, lord Wel- 
lington had needed no other voice to prompt such an effort, tliun 
the sound of that distant cannonade, which daily told him that 
Hcrrosti, the governor, was a true man, and the Spaniards wore 
faitliful. He transferred his head-quarters, during the siege, to 
Alvcrca, a village half-way between Almeida and Cclcrico, in 
the faint hope that the enemy, by making some large detach- 
ment or folse disposition, might afford him an opportunity to 
strike a sudden blow. The opportunity, however, was not 
given. Massena Avould have decoyed the British forward, if 
possible; but the mind's eye of Wellington looked in upon his 
councils; his various feints were seen through; and, in the 
face of 60,000 French soldiers, well commanded, it had bfjen to 
invite destruction, if, with only 25,000 British and Portuguese, 
the latter as yet untried, the English general had advanced into 
tlie plain. 

During all the operations of the French preparatory to and 
pending the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, the country between tlie 
Azava and the Coa was covered and protected by the light divi- 
sion of the British army under general Robert Crawftird. The 
bold countenance and perfect discipline of these troops were the 
admiration of both armies ; and the ability with which general 
Crawfurd had commanded them for three months, in their im- 
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portot and arduous duties in advance, was a theme of constant 
praise. 

This bego^ perhaps, in the mind of the general a natural de- 
sire of yet higher distinction, which brought on a very useless 
action upon the Coa. 

As early as the 4th of July, the enemy, considering the &11 
of Ciudad Rodrigo neat, assembled a strong body at Marialva, 
crossed the Agueda in force, and obliged Crawfu^’s advance to 
fall back upon Almeida. 

The British retired in good order, and the movement was 
covered by brilliant skirmishing. The first German hussars and 
the third Portuguese ca^adorcs were particularly disting lished ; 
a troop of the mrmer, under captain Krauchenberg, chocked a 
column of French horse by a most gallant charge; nnd the 
Portuguese battalion under Lieutenant-colonel Elder displayed 
such steadiness near Almeida as gave good promise of the effi- 
ciency of our allies. 

There was another affair of posts upon the 11th, in which 
colonel Talbot, of the 14th light dragoons, was slain, in a brave 
but vain attempt to break in upon*a small square of French in- 
fantry. These various skirmishes were conducted, on both 
sides, with a dashing and emulous spirit Crawfurd now took 
up a position near Almeida, waiting the enemy's further move- 
ments ; but, having the express command of lord Wellington to 
pass to the left bank of tlie Coa, without fighting, the very mo- 
ment the enemy advanced in strength. 

This order, with an ambition tliat blinded his judgment, gene- 
ral Crawfurd disobeyed. 

He remained in position till Ney with a complete corps of the 
French army was upon him ; and to this overwhelming force he 
had only riOOO men to oppose. A severe action was fought upon 
the 24th of July, in which no single object was gained. The 
British had to cross the Coa under every possible disadvantage ; 
but they made good the left bank and the bridge, and from mis 
lust position inflicted a very heavy loss upon tlie enemy. 

They are said to have had 100(1 men killed and wounded, 
and the allies about 320, including from forty to fifty of the 
Portuguese. 

To the regiments of the light division this engagement waa 
highly honorable. 

With this action the invasion of Portugal opened. It did not, 
however, retard the investment of Almeida for one day. Gene- 
ral Crawfurd only held his ground till nightfall, and then 
withdrew. 

While these things were passing in the north of Portugal, 
general Hill commanded a corps in the Alemtejo, composed of 
a division of Britisli and one of Portuguese infantry, with KXK) 
P2 
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horse, — ^in all about 14,000 men, — and carefully watched the 
movements of the French corps under Regnier in Spanish 
Estremadura. 

At last, upon the 10th of July, Regnier marched from Merida, 
leaving a rear-guard for a few days in occupation of that city, 
to cover his intention ; and, moving swiftly towards tlie Tagus, 
crossed that river at Alconete and Almaraz. By a rapid pmnl- 
lel march. Hill effected the passage of the l^gus at Villa Vclha, 
in time to reach Costello Branco by the 2lBt At this place 
general Hill was reinforced by a brigcule of Portuguese cavalry, 
under general Fane. Keeping his advance at Gastello Branco, 
he formed his encampment at Barzedaz, and thus communicated 
with Guarda by the road over tlie Estrella, and covered all the 
avenues through southern Beira. 

A reserve of 2000 British, lately arrived, and 8000 Portu- 
guese troops, were assembled at Thomar, under general Leith ; 
and these troops, holding the line of the Zezere, lay ready 
either to support Hill, or march nortliward, as circumstances 
might arise. The main body of the anny, under the personal 
command of lord Wellington, including the light division, did 
not exceed 28,000 men. 

From the day of Crawford’s action the situation of Welling- 
ton became anxious and critical. It seemed doubtful wdiether 
Massena would lay siege to Almeida. He invested it ; but his 
further intention was not soon manifest. Jn Ciudad Rodrigo he 
was already provided wdth a place of arms : he was known to 
have collected large stores of provision. He had an army very 
superior in numbers generally, and ovorpoweringly strong in 
horse ; and witli him, therelf»re, lay tlie choice of routes and 
operations. Lord Wellington maintained his advanced position 
for some da 3 rs, intently watching his adversary, then gradually 
withdrew the greater part of his infantry behind tlie Mondego; 
but, with the fourth division, he still held Guarda. Thus his 
retreat was secure and easy ; and the most admirable arrange- 
ments were made to rid the army of all encunibrances, and keep 
its line of march free and open. 

Upon the 4th of August the British general issued the memo- 
rable proclamation, commanding tlie inhabitants of all that por- 
tion of the country which Uie military means at his disposal 
were not able to protec^ to evacuate their homes, to remove 
their goods, to drive their cattle, and to destroy all stores and 
provision for which they had no transport. 

The magistrates and authorities in the villages and towns 
were advi^, that if, after receiving the order to remove from 
the military officers who would be charged with the delivery of 
it at the proper moment, they remained to receive the invaders, 
they would be considered traitors, and punished accordingly. 
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Already the inhabitants of many places upon the f^tier, 
who, confiding in the promises of protection inendahip an- 
nounced by the proclamation of Massena, had staid peaceably in 
their houses, were lamenting their credulity amid scenes of 
plunder, violation, and blood ! 

The events of war hang ever upon Providence ; and, when 
human wisdom has done its best, and human courage is ready to 
do its utmost, a spark blown fiy the wind is suificient to baffle 
both. Almeida was a fortress regularly constructed ; the garri- 
son consisted of 4000 Portuguese, with colonel Cox, an English- 
man, for the governor. It was well provided, and was expected 
to offer so long a resistance, as might delay the advance of the 
invaders till the falling of the autumnal rains. Massena broke 
ground before the place on the night of the 15th of August : on 
the morning of Sunday the 26th, his batteries opened their fire 
from sixty-five pieces of cannon. The same evening, after 
dark, the great magazine in tlie centre of the town, fired by a 
shell, which fell uf^n some ammunition at the door, suddenly 
explc^ed. The noise was loud os tlmnder, and most terrific. 
The destruction was appalling : many hundreds both of the gar- 
rison and tlie inhabitants were killed ; solid buildings shook and 
fell ; ponderous cannon were thrown from their place. 

The governor, however, beat instantly to arms, and, with a 
few courageous gunners, hurried to the ramparts, and opened 
fire upon the enemy from such pieces as were not dismounted 
by tlie ^ock. The sudden assault, naturally appehended, was 
not given ; for the besiegers were too much surprised themselves 
to profit that night by tlie confusion which prevailed. The next 
day tliey demanded the immediate surrender of the place. Col- 
onel Cox, the governor, after vain and earnest efforts to coun- 
teract tlie fear of the mutinous opposition of his lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and betrayed by tlie very officer whom he had sent to the 
enemy’s camp to demand terms, was compelled to yield up the 
fortress. The only conditions granted were, that the regular 
troops should be prisoners of war, but that the militia shouM re- 
turn home and serve no more. 

In contempt of this agreement, Massena forcibly detained 
tlie militiamen, and embedied them as pioneers: moreover, by 
false representations and threats, he induced or compelled the 
regulars to enrol themselves in tlie French service. These 
men were placed under the command of some Portugese rene- 
gades, who, with the Marques de Aloma for a leader, accom- 
panied the head-quarters of marshal Massena. 

Lord Wellington, being deeply skilled in human nature, and 
understanding the difficulties of these ignorant, oppressed, and 
deluded soldiers, contrived to let them feel essurra of a ready 
welcome without reproach ; and, in consequence, nearly all of 
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them returned to the allied army, and rejoined the standard of 
Portugal. 

Wljen the French commenced their operations against Al- 
meida, lord Wellington moved up the Portuguese troops that 
were two or three marches in the rear, and recrossed the Mon- 
dego, in full strength, to observe and support the defence of tliat 
fertress. 

The early fall of Almeida broke nwny of his hopes and many 
of his combinations. Even as it was, had Cox succeeded in 
gaining two or three days* time, lord Wellington might, and 
probably would have brought off the garrison. The silence of 
their dre, and the shattered appearance of the town, told him on 
the 27th, that the explosion of the preceding evening had proba- 
bly reduced them to a difficult condition. Upon flie morning 
of the 29th, he ascertained, in a personal reconnoissance, by the 
help of his glass, that tlic French were already in possession of 
the place. 

The British general now once more withdrew his forces be- 
hind tlie Mondego; fixed his cavalry at Celerico, placed posts 
at Guarda and Trancoso, and establi^icd the head-quarters at 
Gouvea. The forward march of the enemy might now be 
hourly expected, tliough the line of it was not at all as yet indi- 
cated by the movements either of Massena himself, or of the 
left corps under Regnier. After the fall of Almeida, the in- 
vader li^ for a time inactive, and his plan was yet to be devel- 
oped. It was necessary to watch the heads of ml his columns 
with great jealousy. 

At this most anxious and trying period, tlie firmness of lord 
Wellington was the rock upon which all the best and the most 
honorable hopes of the army were built. 

It was very generally suspected that he was but feebly sup- 
ported by ministers at home : it was known that recent changes 
in the government of Portugal rendered it less zealous and ef- 
ficient than heretofore. Defeat, discomfiture, flight to our ships, 
and abandonment of our allies, were the daily prophecies of 
certain Erigliith newspapers, and were reprinted hy I^apdeorCs 
press, to reconcile France to a war that was dishonormg and 
devouring her best soldiers. 

Some minds yield so passively to what is impressed upon 
them by the papers which they habitually read, that, in the very 
camp, brave and intelligent officers were found to entertain the 
same views, to reiterate the some croakings, and to color all 
their correspondence with the like dismal hue. Many were the 
mischievous and desponding letters written from the army, not 
only to friends in England, but to acquaintances at Lisbon and 
Opento. Some letters to this last place excited the utmost 
alarm and consternation at a moment when it was especially de- 
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eirable to keep that city trajiquil. Lord Wellisgton reproved 
these ignorant and indiscreet letter-writers in a general order, 
which was worded with such ferbcarance and dignity, and con- 
veyed BO keen a sarcasm on the oiTendcrs, as very effectually 
reclaimed most of them from their perverse folly. 

It was provoking and murtitying to a great commander that 
such things should he done by the very officers who fought under 
his orders, of whom he well knew that ffiey would readily shed 
their blood for tlie honor of the British arms ; and, professionally, 
would consider his praise as their highest reward. But Wel- 
lington had neither the disposition nor the time to dwell upon 
mortifications : he had sornetliing to do. In the middle of ^p- 
temhcr, MiLSsena marched in three columns on Viseu, and lord 
Wellington retired along the left bank of the Mondega The 
French army was assembled at Viseu on the 22d ; and Welling- 
ton, leaving the light division and the cavalry at Martagoa, on 
the Criz, withdrew behind the Alva. 

It was now evident that the French marshal had selected for 
his line of marcli a rood uiwn the north of the Mondego, which 
traverses the Serra de Busaco to •Coimbra. The Serra de 
Busaco is a branch of that range of mountains in the north 
which hounds the valley of the Vouga : it terminates with a fall 
almost perpendicular, upon tlie Mondego ; and, on the opposite 
bank of that river, a mountain range, called the Serra de Mui^ 
cella, continues the line of Busaco. The city of Coimbra is 
distant from Busaco about three leagues. 

The choice of the enemy, who had now evidently given up 
those routes leading by tlie Efetrella and the mountains of Costel- 
lo Branco, upon Abrontes and the Zezere, lay between two 
roads, the one traversing the Murcella range, on tlie south of the 
Mondego, tlie other Busaco, on tlie north, and both leading into 
Portuguese Estremadura. 

The corps of Hill, anti the reserve under Leith, lay guarding 
the line of the Tagus and the Zezere to the very last moment 
in which ony doubt could be admitted as to the direction of the 
enemy’s march. General Hill’s columns were already in mo- 
tion, anticipating tlie summons of lord Wellington, when it ar- 
rived ; so entirely had general Hill been placed in the con- 
tldcnce of his chief, and so great had been his own vigilance 
and good success in obtaining information. 

No sooner had Wellington ascertained the direction of Mas- 
sena’s march (by that marshal passing the Criz in strength on 
the 23d), than he threw himself, with nearly his whole force, 
from tlie south to the north of the Mondego, and occupied 
Busaco. 

Here, by his own admirable combinations, and by the rapid 
and well-regulated movements of general Hill, and of the re- 
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serve under general Leith, his whole army was, at the r^uired 
moment, concentrated in a battle position, and one eminently 
favorable for the first great trial of the Portuguese levies. 

As the enemy advanced into Portugal, the militia and Orde- 
nanza closed upon his flank and rear. Upon the 20th of Sep- 
tember, colonel Trant, with his division, came upon the escort 
of their military chest and reserve artillery, ana very briskly 
attacked it He took two officers and one hundred men prison- 
ers, and caused great confusion ; but a force was rapidly brought 
to bear upon him, and tlie chest and the artillery were saved. 

The French abandoned their communication with Almeida in 
pursuance of Massena's plan : his object was one and undivided. 
He gathered his forces in one solid host ; issued to every soldier 
a supply of biscuit for fifteen days ; and calculated on pene- 
trating to Coimbra before Wellingtra could collect an army 
strong enough to ^pose his march. 

The Scrra de Busaco covers Coimbra: it extends from tlie 
Mondego in a northerly direction about eight miles ; it is a lofty 
ridge ; the face of it very steep ; here, covered witli short coarse 
grass, there, rugged with huge stones ; and its summit, to the 
east, is in many places pointed with sharp rocks. But it is in- 
tersected by a few gorges and defiles, up which flocks are driven 
and mules travel. At the loftiest summit, about two miles from 
its northern extremity, is a lonely convent of barefooted Carmel- 
ites, situated in a woody garden or desert Here Wellington 
fixed his head-quarters ; and from hence he saw the dust and 
glitter of those vast and formidable columns which, far as the 
eye could reach, covered the country in front with the invaders 
and their train. 

Greneral Hill crossed the Mondego, by a short movement to 
his left, on the morning of the 26th, leaving colonel Le Cor, 
with a Portuguese brigiwlc, on tlie Serra de Murcella, and gene- 
ral Fane, with his division of Portuguese cavalry and the 13th 
light dragoons, in front of tlie Alva. Thus, the right of the 
army was covered, and the movements of the enemy’s horse 
upon the Mondego were observed and held in check. All tlie 
divisions of the allied infantry were formed upon tlie Serra de 
Busaco; and the main body of the cavalry lay in observation 
upon file plain in rear of tlie British left, and watched the road 
which le^s from Mortogoa to Oporto, through a mountainous 
tract, which connects Busaco with Caramula, a serra that ex- 
tends, in a northerly direction, beyond Viseu, and separates tlie 
valleys of the Mondego and the Douro. Upon the evening of 
the ^th, the army of Portugal, a dark and dense multitude, re- 
posed in massive columns at the foot of tlie allied position, which 
rose abriu^ly above them to an elevation of from two to three 
hundred feet. 
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TIm French numbered near 70,000 combatants, fonnidable for 
their aiscipline, famous for their valor, and filled with the proud 
memories of man^ a field of clory. Three marshaJs of Fiance 
commanded these legions, and tlie chief of them was renowned 
by a life of great successes. 

Five-ond-twenty thousand British soldiers, and a like number 
of Portuguese, lay upon the backward slope of the serra, by the 
rocky ridge of which their disposition and numbers were con- 
ceal^. This was a great advantage ; for the position was so 
extensive, that 50,000 men did but thinly garaish it; an evil 
compensated for by a smooth and easy communication from right 
to left. 

Here it was that lord Wellington first showed to the Portu- 
guese levies the array of their invaders ; and here allotted to 
Uiem, for their first essay in arms, the hopeful duty of repulsing, 
by the side of British soldiers, one of those haughty and rash 
assaults which his knowledge of tlie French character, and his 
observation of Massena’s recent movements, encouraged him to 
expect 

As early as two in the morning of^the 27th, the sentinels on 
their piquet posts could hear tlie stir of preparation in the 
Frencn camp ; and the British line stood silently to anna In 
the order of battle Hill occupied tlie right, with Leith upon his 
left, and the Lusitanian legion in reserve. Next in order stood 
the ttiird division under Picton. The first division was formed 
near the convent, with the brig^c of Pack posted considerably 
in advance on the descent The light division was formed on 
the left of Pack ; and, in like manner, upon the descent from 
that lofty culm where the convent stood, and nearly half a mile 
in front of it A swell of earth and rock conceals tlieir line 
from the enemy ; while at some distance behind their post, a 
bri^e of German infimtry stood exposed to the full view of an 
advancing enemy, and was, apparently, the only body opposed to 
them. The fourth division, under general Cole, held the extreme 
left of the ridge, covering the roaU wliich led across to Milheada, 
where, in the flat country, the British cavalry were drawn up 
in reserve. The British and Portuguese artillery was distributed 
along tlie front, at those points where it could be employed with 
the best efiTect. The three nigged roads, which i^end and 
traverse the serra to Coimbra, were especially provided for in 
the general disposition. 

The gray mist of early dawn hung yet upon the mountain, 
and it was but a doubtful light when the enemv advanced to the 
attach Two columns, under Regnier, pressed up to the assault 
of the third division; and three, under Ney, moved rapidly 
against the convent. These points of attack were about three 
miles asunder. The firing first opened in front of Crawfurd's 
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division; but, despite it^ earnest loudness, at the first faint re- 
port of gfuns from the right, Wellington, anticipating the ooject 
of Massena, rode tliither, and found, as he had expected, tliat 
the main e^rt of the enemy was to possess themselves of the 
rood which traverses the Busaco, from St. Antonio de Cantara, 
and to turn his right They were ignorant of the presence of 
generals Hill and Leith, and considered themselves engaged 
with the extreme right of the British. But, from the summit 
of that rocky brow, which they had ascended through a storm 
of opposing lire with astonisliiug resolution, and for which they 
were still contending, though vainly, with the brave division of 
Picton, they behold the arong and steady columns of tliose gen- 
erals moving swiftly to the scene of action. The right of tlie 
third division had been, in the first instance, borne bacK : the 8th 
Portuguese had suffered most severely ; tlie enemy had fiirmed, 
in go(S order, upjofi tlie ground which they liad so boldly won, 
and were preparing to hear down to the right, and sweep our 
field of battle. Lord Wellington arrived on the spot at this mo- 
ment, and aided the gallajit efforts of Picton’s regiments, tlie 
fire of whose musketry was terrible, by causing two guns to 
play upon tlie French fiank with grape. Unshaken even witJi 
tills destruction, they still held tlieir ground, till, witli levelled 
bayonets and the sliout of tlie charge, the 4^th and 88th regi- 
ments British, most gallantly supported by tiie 8th Portuguese, 
rushed forwards, and hurried th^m dow: inountain-side with 

a fearful slaughter. 

There was yet another column of the enemy, which had 
gained possession of a summit beyond the line of Picton*s divis- 
ion. Upon these, colonel Barnes’s brigade of general l/cith’s 
corps, headed by the 9tli regiment, under colonel Cameron, 
marched eagerly ; and tliey were 1: ne over tlie rocks, thougli 
defending themselves with a fierce fire of musketry to tlie lost, 
the bayonets of the brave 9tli. 

The able dispositions of general Crawfurd in front of tlie con- 
vent rendere*' tlie assault i»f his post another hopeless effort 
They advanced, indeed, with great ardor, disregarding tlio mus- 
ketry of the light troops, and the bullets of the artillery, wJiich 
caum great havoc in tlielr columns as thev n£;ccnded the steep 
heights ; but they liod as yet no fixiting on tlic swelling ridge 
which masked the line formed by the 4;kl and 52d regiments, 
when, at the given word, those brave regiments ran upon them 
at the charge step, overtlirew tlieir cclunin with the bayonet, 
and, hal^g, pursued them with a close, steady, and murderous 
fire, which strewed tlie line of their retreat with the dead and 
the disabled. 

The loss of the French in this engagement exceeded 5000 
killed and wounded ; among the former was a general named 
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Graindorge : a general Simon, and about 300, were made prlson- 
ers. The general was wounded, as were many of those taken. 
The loss on tlie part of the allies was near 1^90, whereof 578 
were Portuguese — ^being their fair and full proportion of honored 
sufferers. 

The conduct of the Portuguese was worthy of tlieir ancient 
fame. By the victory of Busaco they were inspired with a 
confidence in Wellington, and with a pride in their own mili- 
tary character, which tiov'^r affer wards forsook them. Their 
bearing upon tliis field vva«>. to marshal Beresford especially, and 
to all Sie Britisii ofiicers servmg under liim, a very high honor, 
and a well-merited reward. 


CHAP. XIX. 

TUTINS THE POSITION OF BUSACO. — RETREAT OF THE AUJES. — 
rriE INHA rilT^PTrSONTHE LINE OF MARCH RETIRE WITH THF. TROOPS. — 

MA‘!FENA halts before THE LINES OF TORRES VEHRAP HIS HOSPITALS 

AT COI.MBRA ^RK TAKEN. UK FALLS* BACK UPON SANTAREM. ^LORD 

WELLINGTON ADVAi<C£S. 

The pride of France had been cbeclfcd, and the heart of 
Portugal liad been chec.'cd; but it v .s not by the ridge of Bu- 
saco that file stnmg tide of invasiuii could f»dectually be stayed. 
It was not here llmi tlie kuif. lorn could be defended. Severely 
taught by the lialtle of tlio 27th, Masseiia did not venture to re- 
new his assault upon so strong a position; and proceeded to 
compass that end by mana*uvre, which he hail failed to effect by 
force. On the morning of the 28th, and throughout the day, 
then3 was a little skinjiishing different [Kiints of tlie line. 

Towards evening, lVlassv*'a put jveral columns in motion to 
his right ; and it was ascertan d before midnit, ht that tlie whole 
army was on its march to turn the British Ic 

liefore dawn on tlie 29tJi, the ^xisition of Pusaco was evac- 
uated. The corps of Hill rpci...w<ied tiie Mondeg-'>, and marched 
upon Tliomar, and the divisions of the main biMV ni' the allied 
force defiled to the rear by convenient routos with perfect order 
and regularity. Put lord Wellington had otlier fb^ •. to c(mtend 
with besides Muss»jiia. 

Upon his fust apfiointment to tJiC high station of marshal- 
general of Portujjul, all iiis suggestions for the more effectual 
defence of that lun^um Iiad readily adopted by the local 
government Neverttielcss the members of thiit government 
were disunited, and their private jealousies and divisions termi- 
nated at last in the dissolution of the ministry. The marquis 
das Minas resigned, and four new members were appointed to 
VoL. I. Q 
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tlie regency. One of tliesc memlxirs, tlic Principal Souza, in 
every pi^ible way olMstructcd tiie measures of Wellington; and 
the patriarch, formerly bishop of Oporto, a man of restless ambi- 
tion and great influence, supported Souza in tliis mean and em- 
barrassing hostility. 

These two opposed, as openly as they dared, and thwarted, as 
constantly as they could, those admirable measures which the 
British general recommended, and by which, imperfectly as they 
were adopted and enforced, Portugal, tlie attempted defence of 
which had been deemed Quixotic and vain, was at last delivered 
fVoin her invaders. However, in the main, the voice of tlie Por- 
tuguese nation was with Wellington. The people, tlie clergy, 
the younger officers of the army, and the soldiers, were hearty 
and enthusiastic in the cause. But it could not be expected tliat 
the dignitaries and nobles of the kingdom should view, without 
jealousy and apprehension, an autliority os supreme as that of a 
sovereign, exercised by a foreign genei^. Nor is it to be denied 
that few persons, even among those most friendly to tlie cause, 
could comprehend witli clearness, or entertain with calm sub- 
mission, those vast designs, which a bold genius was alone capa- 
ble of conceiving ; a Arm and indomitable spirit alone capable 
of compelling tliem, despite fear, prejudice, and indolence, to 
adopt. 

One part of the plan of lord Wellington, and a very import- 
ant one, consisted in requiring all tlie people upon the line of 
the invaders’ advance to abandon their towns and villages, to 
remove or destroy all their property, to lay waste their fields, to 
drive their flocks and herds, to destroy their mills, and to leave 
to tlieir hungering enemies a larren desert 

When we consider of whom the general required this fearful 
sacrifice, and that absolute force was never actually employed 
by the government to make the inhabitants obey the proclama- 
tion, it is rather a wonder that so many were found to devastate 
their own lands, and to abandon tlie pleasant places of their 
birth, tlian tliat some should hc'sitate before tliey laid waste their 
forms, and linger by tlicm to the last. Thus, many delayed the 
destruction of their little store till the vicinity of the foe alarmed 
them into tliat flight which looks not behind ; and others, from 
apathy, from vain hope, or dull despair, resolved to abide all the 
consequences of remaining by their property, or at most to run 
only to a near hiding-place in the mountain or the wood, till the 
storm of the invasion should sweep past their cottages, and they 
could return to the wreck of their possessions. Human nature 
clings with a fond tenacity to home : bo it of marble or of straw, 
ffie roof that has shelter^ us all our lives is dear. Moreover, 
in a country like Portugal, the inhabitants of towns and villages 
are not accustomed to travel beyond the hills or streams which 
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bound the valley of their birth ; and little shrines and crucifixes 
in their eyes sanctify their dwellings, and make the affection 
which they feel for their hearths {lurtake of the reverence de- 
manded by their altars. Nevertheless, to speak generally, the 
great body of the people did listen to the warnings and com- 
mands of Wellington. It will remain as a lasting monument 
of his genius, and as a great triumph of his character, that he 
elicited from a nation, unwarliko, slothful, and covetous, a spirit 
of resistance, of exertion, and of devotedness, very seldom ex- 
emplified in the annals of history. 

Ah the allied army, pursued its leisurely and orderly march 
from the AIond(3go to the lines, it found the villages deserted ; 
the mill in tlie valley motionless; tlie mountain cottages open 
and iiiitonanlod ; the bells of tlie monastery silent; the white 
chiirclies empty. The flanks of the British columns, during the 
three or four hist marches, were literally covered with the flying 
population. A few of the richer fugitives, but a very few, still 
retained cabriolets and mules lor their service. Those who had 
bullock cars, asses, or any ihckIc of traiis[)orting their families 
and property, looked contented and grateful; for respectiiblo 
men and di*licat(* women of the middle classes might be seen, 
<111 every side, walking slowly and painfully on foot under heavy 
hiirdt'iis. I’lio weather liappily w'as fine, for their flight was in 
tfie season of the vintage ; tlie cheerful labors of which light and 
pleassiiig harvest, misery liad suddenly broken in upon and sus- 
jiendcd. 

This mass of fugitives took two different directions when tlie 
army reached its fiirtified position; — a part {lassing before it, 
tJirougli the lines, to seek shelter at Lisbon ; and anoUier cross- 
ing to the south bank of the Tagus, and entering tfiose districts 
which were safe from tlie enemy, and Jiad not hitherto been 
seriously menaced. 

The allies now entered the lines by divisions, and each gene- 
ral was met, on the lost day of the retreat, by the officer ap- 
j)oint<3d to conduct his troops to tliose points of the position with 
the defence of wliicli he was charged. 

The march from Busaco, a distance of 200 miles, was per- 
formed without loss or irregularity, save one scene of alarm and 
confusion in the narrow streets of Condeixa ; where, however, 
by the exertions of tfie ofiicers and the discipline of the troops, 
order was scxiii restored. 

Ill proportion as the French hail advanced, tlie allies had re- 
tired leisurely before them in rchellons of divisions, by the two 
roods of Espinhal and of f^eyria, to tlie banks of tfie Tagus and 
Torres Vedras. ''J'hero was no afliiir during tfiese movements 
of greater importance than a low skirmishes of horse. Massena, 
iijioii entering Coimbra, and finding it aliandoned to him without 
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a struggle, made a halt of three days, and suffered his soldiers 
to commit great disorders ; he then pursued his march, leaving 
5000 sick and wounded in that city. Three days ailerwar£ 
colonel Trant, an officer of a most enterprising spirit, appeared 
before Coimbra with a body of Portuguese militia, and captured 
the whole of the French hospitals, together witii a company of 
tlie marines of the imperial guard letc there to protect the sick. 
By these men little resistance could be made. 

Other bodies of militia and of organized peasantry, under 
colonels Miller and Wilson, acted also upon the enemy's rear in 
co-operation with Tmnt By these various corps, every town or 
post which the French evacuated as they advanced towards Lis- 
bon, was taken immediate possession of. Nevertlieless, Massena 
marched forward, confident in the expectation that the English 
were going to their ships, and would look to nothing but the se- 
curity of their embarkation; or, if further, only to make tlie 
best terms possible for those helpless allies whom tliey could no 
longer effectually support. An easy success, and a rich reward, 
seemed already secure. 

When, therefore, upon the lOtli of October, his cavalry and 
his advanced guard drove the allies out of Sobral, and his eye 
rested upon tlie formidable works that barred his progress ; and 
from his own reconnoissance, and the reiiorts brought to him, he 
ascertained the stupendous fact, that a strong defensive position, 
extending thirty miles, flanked upon its right by the broad 
Tagus, and on its left by the rough Atlantic, had been fortified 
and armed with perfect art, lavish expense, and incredible labor, 
his astonislimcnt was only exceeded by his mortification. 

After an interval of three days, he made a most strict recon- 
noissance of the right of these lines : and, having satisfied his 
judgment that tliey could not be assailed with any hope of suc- 
cess, he disposed his tliree corps in bivouac, and sat down quietly 
before them. This examination of the lines caused a little sharp 
skirmishing on the 14th ot October, on which day there was a 
brilliant affair near Sobial, where a redoubt, held by the 71st 
regiment, was fiercely attacked by a strong body of the enemy. 
They were instantly beat back, pursued with the bayonet, and 
driven from a field-work on Uieir own ground. The conduct of 
the 71st was very gallant ; and Cadogaii, their ardent command- 
er, in a personal encounter, received a cut upon his sword, 
which passed several inches through liis Scotch bonnet The 
British loss here was nearly 100 killed and wounded. After tliis 
demonstration, no part of the British pt^ition was again attacked. 

Indeed, it was rather a mighty and impregnable fortress than 
a camp. Here the face of mountains was scarped — ^there rivers 
dammed to make defensive inundations ; while upon the lines of 
defence a triple chain of redoubts was most slulfully disposed. 
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From these, and otlicr Imttcrice, 600 pieces of cannon swept all 
the approaches, and commanded or cniiladed every more open 
point The ri^lit of these lines was moreover flanked by a di- 
vision of British g’un-boats on tlie Tagus. The communications 
within llie works were excellent, and all the roads and positions 
free for the movement of the troops. Two Spanisli divisions 
under liomana joined tlie British at this period. Large bodies 
of native militia and ordenanca were collected within Uie lines ; 
a very fine corps of English marines lay in reserve near Lisbon, 
and a great fleet was in the harbor ; and these vast means of 
defence had been prepared and provided, and were now applied 
by one master mind. While Massema maintained his position in 
front of the allies with such a countenance as kept the troops in 
the lines constantly upon the alert, his own army endured great 
Buflcriiigs. (Colonels Trant and Wilson were acting upon his 
roar with imccjising activity ; provision wns daily becoming more 
scanty ; the country, which he covered with his bivouacs and 
ravaged with his foragers, was exlianstcd ; sicknes?s was in his 
ranks ; there was disunion and di.-rontent among his officers. 

Under all tliosc depressing circumstances, tlie fortitude of the 
French genenil did not fail him Planting his eagles on the 
towers of J iisiion was a dismissed dream ; but he looked realities 
Btodfa.stly in the face, and made the best of them. His cavaliy 
patroled in strength up the right liank of the Tagus, and a divi- 
sion of infantry was detimhed to hear upon Tliomar: thus he 
gained a wider range for his foraging parties, and more effectu- 
ally kept in chock those numerous irregular forces, which, from 
Alirantes on tin? river to lYmiclu; upon the ocean, surrounded tlio 
invading force by an elastic cliain of posts, closely ailapting itself 
to every change of its fxisition, and strictly circumscribing its 
pciwer to the ground uikui which it st<K>d. 

Massena was now enabled to collect a few boats upon the Ze- 
zere and near Santarcin, and to form a few Tvafls at those places, 
and at the same time to sweep up every thing convertible into 
fiKwl. These provi.sions were carefully stored at convenient de- 
pots, principally at Banjuina, near the mouth of tlie Zezere, and 
at Santarcin. This done, marshal Ney was directed to establish 
tlie Iiead-qiiartcrs of his corjis at Thoiiinr ; having his left upon 
the Zezere, and establishing posts beyond Ourem. Montbrun, 
with the mam baly of the cavalry, marched to cantonments near 
Leyria; the command cr-in-chioi’ moved to Torres Novas; and 
the hospitals and stc»rcs of the army w’ore placed in security at 
Santarem, The preparations being coinjdctcd, Massena broke 
up from before the British in very admirable order. In tlie night 
of tlie 14th of November, the division of general Clausel with- 
drew silently fmrii Sobral ; and on tlje morning of the 15tli, the 
whole of the Hth corps of the French army passed through the 
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defile of Alem^er, under the cover of a strong rear-guard, and 
marched upon Torres Novas. The 2d co^s of the French army 
broke up from Alhondra at the same time, and retired upon 
Santarem. 

These movements were planned with great ability, and con- 
ducted with the most cautious secrecy ; and they were greatly 
fiivored by the state of the weather, which was too foggy for re- 
connoissance. As soon as lord Wellington found that the enemy 
had disappeared from Alhandra and Sobrol, he put two divisions 
in motion to follow them on the roads to Santarem and to Alern- 
quer ; but he relaxed naught of his vigilance, and kept the main 
My of the army steady and alert within the lines, for twenty- 
four hours longer. He knew that the French had collected 
transports at Swtarem, as if to menace the Alemtcjo ; he knew 
that Massena was in daily expectation of reinforcements from the 
north, and that they were actually in motion to join him ; there- 
fore it was not clear that this retrograde movement might not 
be a wily manmuvre of Massena to put his jealousy for the lines 
asleep, by a feigned retreat, while, by a rapid and forced march 
to Torres Vedras, he poured the main strength of his army upon 
the right of the lines, and set his all upon that desperate cast. 
It was certainly not probable that a general, whose ho|)cs and 
calculations had been so grievously disappointed and deceived 
by the result of the action at Busaco, would commit so rash an 
act ; but it was possible ; and in the conduct of tliis memorable 
campaign, Wellington left nothing indolently to providence, but 
that for which no human wisdom or foresight could provide. 
Well it were for all those who hold the doctrine of a particular 
providence, if they did, ncvcrtlieJcss, at all times so eamcstly 
and severely labor, as if all depended upon themselves. 

At the request of lord Wellington, all the boats of the fleet 
proceeded up the Tagus, under tlie command of admiral Sir 
Thomas Williams and captain Beresford, that troops might cross 
to the left bank, and oppose tiie design of the enemy, if it sliould 
prove to be directed against the Alemtcjo. 

It was soon discovered that nothing was intended against the 
lines, and that the French army was marching in two distinct 
and heavy columns ; but whether their retreat was directed to- 
wards Spain by the Zezerc, or the Mondego, nothing as yet in- 
dicated with any clearness. All the allies were now put in 
motion. About 400 French prisoners were taken by our ad- 
vanced guards. They were for the most part weak and sickly 
st^glers, with a few hardy marauders, who had ventured too 
wide of their line of march, and delayed too long. From these 
men no information was obtained. It was reported to lord Wel- 
lington from the left bank of the Tagus, and from the advanced 
squadrons, that the enemy was in full retreat, and had only left 
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a rear^guard in Santarem. It was known that Massena had cast 
two bridges over the Zezere ; and it was now believed that he 
designed to retire from Portugal altogether, and by that route. 
General Hill was immediately sent across the Tagus to push ibr 
Abrantes, if these reports should be confirmed ; and, upon the 
19th, lord Wellington, giving some credit to them, prepared to 
assault the heights of Santarem, occupied, as it was taught, 
nothing but a strong rear-gu^. 

Santarem is a city on a hill, which rises abruptly from the 
Tagus ; this hill, stretching about a leaguls to the north, furnishes 
a steep and difficult position. The walls of Santarem form the 
left of it ; in front of this important height, a range of lower emi- 
nences, covered by tlie streams of the Rio Mayor, miisk the main 
position, furnishing excellent outposts. The ground between 
these and a hostile force advancing by the great road from Lis- 
bon, is a naked open fiat, traversed for the last 800 yards by a 
raised causeway. By this alone Santarem can be approach^ ; 
as on one side of the Ponte Seca is a deep wet marsh, quite im- 
passable ; and on the otlicr, which extends to the Tagus, it is 
covered with reeds and sedges, and deep water cuts, so as to 
make the passage of it extremely difficult for either horse or foot, 
and impracticable for guns. 

Upon the 19th of November, Wellington made dispositions to 
attack this formidable post, still impressed with the hope that he 
should find only a rear-guard to resist him. No sooner were the 
troo{j6 formed, and in motion, and the skirmishers engaged, than 
the military eye of Wellington, never to be long deceived, pene- 
trated, with a quick and disappointed glance, the true nature of 
Uie resistance to be offered, and tlie powerful means by which 
the success of that resistance was secured. His gloss showed 
him long lines of abatis and of outworks and intrenchments, 
clearly defined by tlie color of the earth newly turned up; and, 
not doubting any longer the real intentions of nis opponent, after 
a long and steady demonstration, which gave him full leisure 
for tlic most patient and attentive reconnoissance, he withdrew 
the troops. His own great lesson W’as not lost upon his adver- 
sary. A defensible position was selected with consummate judg- 
ment, and strengthened by art, — a measure, by which alone 
Massena could have maintained himself in the country a fort- 
night longer, and by the adoption of which he was enabl^ to 
support tlie war, and prolong the struggle throughout the winter 
months. During this periSl he well knew that, owing to the 
heavy rains and the difficult roads, Wellington could not make 
any march to turn the position of Santarem ; and it was in front, 
as has been already shown, unassailable. 

The allied troops were now placed in cantonments at Cartaxo 
(where the head-quarters were establislied), at Alcocntre, Alem- 
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quer, and Villa Franca. Thus the routes leading upon tlio lines 
were held secure, while the position ol' Torres Vedras itself was 
occupied in strength, and efiectually protected from any sudden 
attack by the rood, which ])asses to the north of the Monte Junta. 
The corps of general Hill was so disposed upr»n tlie left bonk of 
tlie Ta^s, that the enemy could not effect a pr^gc into the 
Alemtejo, without a formidable opposition, w^hilc its communica- 
tions witli the ferry opposite Alhandra were (by floating bridges 
over all tlie rivers) so well established, that a retreat to its old 
position in tlie lines was always open. 

The anchorage of Lisbon is commanded on the southern side 
from the heights of Almada, from whence, indeed, the city itsedf 
is exposed to bombardment This promontory was, in conse- 
quence, retrenched with all possible care, lest the enemy, suj>- 
ported by the co-operation of their army of the south, should pour 
into the Ahuntojo, and extend their operations to that quarter. 

The armies on Iwth sides remained now, for a season, cpjiet. 
The head-quarters of marslial Massena were at Torres Novas. 
He had a strong post at Piinhete in his rear, with a bridge across 
the Zczere. lie had collected a number of large boats there 
and at Barquina, with a view to resuming tlie offensive wlien re- 
inforced ; — and, ujxni his right and to hi.s roar, he foraged liir 
and successfully with his numerous cavalry, suj)[H)rted by mova- 
ble columns detached upon that service. Unhappily, in the 
towns to the eastward of Santarem the population had disre- 
garded the proclamations which commanded them to leave their 
homes : being removed from the scene of immediate danger, they 
had fancied themselves safe; and so few had oliryed the injunc- 
tion of the government, that when the French horsemen came 
tunoiig them, they had neither tlie memns nor the tune to remove 
any thing. Reaped corn was found in large quantities; and 
maize upon the stalk, very little injured by tlie weatlior, covered 
many valleys and plains in the district now occupied or visited 
by the French columns. 

The situation of tlio army of Portugal had been early repre- 
sentLil at Paris ; and general Foy, who was sent liy Massena to 
make his statement, conveyed at the same time orders to general 
flardanne, commanding on the Agueda, to march forward with 
a convoy of stores and ammunition for his supply. Gardanne, 
with an escort of 5000 men, brought his convoy within four 
leagues of the French posts on the Zezere, when, meeting witJi 
some little opyiosition from a jiarty of tlie ordenanca under colon«d 
Grant, and alarmed by a false report that the French had retired 
from the Zezere, and that Britisli troop were already in Abran- 
les, lie hurried back with undue precipitation. As a consequence 
of this blind haste, he lost his baggage, the greater part of hi.*^ 
convoy, and many hundred men, being harassed by the armed 
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peasantry till he reached the frontier. General Dronet, who 
commanded the 9th corps of the French army upon the Ooa, now 
decided upon advancing with 10,000 men to o|4n the communis 
cations with Massena ; and reaching Leyria without encounter- 
ing any check, he took post upon me right flank of the grand 
army. Upon his advance he had left the division of Claperede 
at Guarda, to secure the Ime of retreat to the frontier, from the 
numerous and active bodies of militia which were spread over 
Beira. One body of these troops, consisting of several regiments, 
ventured upon a trial of tlieir arms with the soldiers of Clapa- 
rede at Trarnosa ; but sustained a severe defeat, and was driven 
across the Douro. The confidence of these irregulars was thus 
so greatly shaken, that they did not again render any service to 
be compared with tlieir earlier effiirts. The admirable officers 
by whose judgment and spirit of enterprise so much bad been 
hitherto effected, and so well, Baccllar, Wilson, Trant, and Mil- 
ler, who died soon after this period, still, however, made head 
against the invaders, and were a trouble to them, although after 
the defeat of Silveira at Trancosa, little was or could be hazarded 
in the open field. 

The asjK'ct of affairs in Portugal at the dose of the year 1810, 
bright as in truth it was, compared to the gloomy promise of the 
summer when Almeida fell, and the invading army moved on- 
wards in a strength that seemed to defy resistance, was far other 
than it would have been, had lord Wellington been duly sup- 
ported. The French had not driven the lion of England from 
the soil of Portugal ; they had failed in their boast. The eagles 
of Napoleon were not glittering upon the towers of Lisbon. 
Tliey had been foiled in their great objects ; tliey had sustained 
heavy losses in battle, by privation, and by sickness ; but these 
losses had been already supplied by reinforcements, and they 
still held ground in the very heart of the country. The English 
general had received but a small accession of force from home 
to an army still inadequate to any offensive undertaking. By 
tlie jealousy and tlie intrigues of the local government in Portu- 
gal, hi.s efibrts to call forth the resources of the state, and to in- 
fuse a due activity into all deportments of tlie executive, were 
continually thwarted. But the man Wellington stood there 
strong and alone ; — looking ever to the possible doing always 
tlic utmost tliat could be done ; and then cairn as to the event 

While in the preceding spring he lay upon the frontier, and 
the forces of Massena were ^thenng in his front he had writ- 
ten to a friend in England: — “I suppose the people at home 
think me in a scrape. 1 do not think so myself; but if I am, I’ll 
get out of it.” So now, in like spirit and with like indifference, 
he read of all the early exultation, and the absurd hopes, of the 
good people in England, when they heard of Massena’s retro* 
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grade movement ; and with unerring sagacity he predicted tlie 
censures that would follow when they found the work of war at 
a stand ; — ^no movements in either host ; no lists of killed and 
wounded ; and no trophies of victory. The raised expectations 
of the people produced one great fruit — a reinforcement Early 
in January a body of troops, for which Wellington had vainly 
solicited the timid and distrusthil ministry before, was disem- 
barked at Lisbon. 

Upon the 19 th, a very few days after tliey landed, the enemy 
drove in the British outposts from Rio Mayor, and made a strong 
rcconnoissance. On this occasion Junut, who commanded the 
French, received a severe wound. 

No attack followed ; and the two armies remained, as before, 
quiet, and for tiie most part under cover : both generals wore 
thoroughly informed of each other’s situation ; and neitlier was 
able to venture upon the ofJensivc. 

The opposition in England, whom the battle of Btisaco, the 
capture of the French liospitals at Coimbra, and the calm main- 
taining of the lines, had, for a while, disconcerted, again raised 
their inauspicious voices, and predicted the sure tiiough delayed 
discomfiture of the allies. “ The camjiaign,” they saifl, “ would 
be renewed in February, with such an accumulation of force on 
the part of the enemy, as must make the jirotertian ereu of 
Lisbon hopeless^ much less tiie deliverance of tlie Peninsula.” 

“ It would be just as rational for the French to strive to co]>o 
with us by sea, as for us to enter the lists with tliem by land.” 
Thus was the English leader encouraged ; thus were his troops 
heartened to their higli duties. Had tlie counsels of tlie opjx>- 
sition been followed, Spain and Portu^ would have become 
tributary provinces of the gigantic empire of Napoleon. 
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